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MARIA CARRERAS 


“THE MOST STRIKING NEW PIANISTIC FIGURE, WITHOUT DOUBT, APPEARING HERE THIS SEASON IS THIS ARTIST” 
—N. Y. Herald, Jon. 23, 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, 


J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and Fr ouch 


32 Metropolitan. Opera 
ew York 


Opera 


Studio: 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight - Singing, Training, 
ography. 
School Music, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 


Ear - Musical 


48 Lefferts 


AND 


Positions Secured 


New York 


House Building 


Sten- 


Normal course in Public and Private 
Special coaching for church trials 


Place. 





ROSS DAVID 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th St, 


Phone, Circle 2297 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 


Norma! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
680 St. Nicholas Ave., 


ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Fiw Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 

392 Murray Hill, 





Residence: 





MME. 


Phone: 





PURDON R OBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 

Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. Hl, Holbrook Curtis 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co- 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


New Yor 


New York 


New York 


method 
worker 


k 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
N 


ew York City 
Telephone, Circle 6130 





MAESTRO G. 


H, CASELOTTI 


VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 


Only teacher of Manta Casetorrt, 


yew 


1425 Broadw 
"Studio: 46 Cannon S 


Bridgeport, 


ay n., 


coloratura 


Metropolitan sapere Ilouse Building 
York City 


treet 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPI 


comes to New York to personally establish the 
Fietcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 


411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 


7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACI 


144 East 62nd Street, New Yo 


1ER 


‘ork 
Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


1350 Circle 





BULLOCK WILLI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 


AMS 





EDWARD ROYCE 
PIANIST 


Teacher at New York School of Music and Arts. 


Instruction Wyss to 


roved modern yg 
Personal Taney 17. East 8th 


Telephone Stuyvesant 4804. 


= most 


* New York 





FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
137 West 69th St., New Yor 


Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacuer or Viotin, Oncuestra Conpucror 


Juvenile and "Adult Orchestras 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Voice and Piano Departments 
136 East 76th Rag . 

Rhinelander 4345 


Brooklyn, N. *y Studio: 


New York City 
1339 Union Street 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 


PIANOFORTE Loni 


Certified Leschetizky Expone 
Carnegie Hal! Studios, 832-3, New York 


City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


oon Opera House. 
ate Ave., 
‘ordham 


1425 Broadway, Metr 
Residence: 2184 
Phone: 3907 


N.Y, 


N, Y. 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Voice Exrert—Coacn—Rerertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 
Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts, 
70 Comment, Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
ew York City 
ma Circle 1472 





BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1337 
Boice, Soprano. Teacher of the Art 
Voice trials by appointment. 


THE 


Susan § 
of Singing. 





WALTER L, BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street ¢ New York 
Telephone, Rhinelander 4468 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 








ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


Studio: 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


15 East 69th Street, 
Telephone, 





AMY GRANT 
Opera Recitals, Tuesdays, 5:30 
At the Town Hall 
Studio Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Address Sec. 1 
New York City 


78 West 55th St., 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDU CTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTO 
Conductor Kriens hc Club 

First American School for Orchestra Players. A 

few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 

Telephone, 1350 Circle 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art 
Tel. Circle 1350 


120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





HARRIET BELLMAN 

PIANIST AND TEACHER 

239 West 72d Street, New York City 
Telephone 7060 Columbus 


Studio: 





ABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 


ELIZ 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 
Decale Hall Studios, 


MR. 


1103-4, New York City 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 
of Singing. 


439 West End Avenue, New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 


Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 

Coacu ror Concert anp Oreratic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Coaching and Repertoire 
Studios: ‘ 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 
16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush 4393 
Appointment Only 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics gad Breath 
502 Carnegie Hall : 
Telephone, Circle 1350 
50 West 67th Street, 


New York 
New York 


Studio: 


Residence: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street 


- New York 
Phone: 9828 iiasen Hill 





srys . rAmTC Y 1c . 
ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 


Europe 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
Carroll St. Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone, Decatur 2525 


1476 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
‘ecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th St.,. New York 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone, Riverside 3469 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102nd Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RriesBerc, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual rodpiroments. Per- 
sonal address, 408 West 150th oes. 

Telephone, Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 


Prano. 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 135 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 5364 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





HILL 

SINGING 

Studios, 1425 Broad- 
Pennsylvania 2634 


JESSIE FENNEP. 
TEACHER OF 
Metropolitan Opera House 
way, New York. Phone: 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF 
471 West End Avenue $ 8 
Phone: Schuyler 6870 


SINGING 
New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
70th Street ‘cg 


: +: New York 
Phone: 8955 Columbus 


58 West 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Music League of America, 
New York 
New York 


Met. 
8 East 34th Street, 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
122 West 74th Street 
Phone: Columbus 0180 


New York City 


G. E, Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction Lehmann Method 


601 Carnegie Hall New York 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
CORRECT AND QUICK VOICE 
PLACEMENT 
54 West 39th Street New York 
Phone: 4045 ‘Fitz Roy 
See ad m4 another page 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
4511 15th Avenue : 3 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Blythbourne 3054 
Appointment by mail only 





LAURA E, MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA 
Teacher of Voice in all its branches. Defects 
of Tone Production Eradicated 
Frenci ano Iratian Lyric Diction 
257 West 86th Street, ew York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62nd Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection, 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and 
a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
In New York till May 15th, 1923 
In Europe June until October, 1923 
Address: Tue Harpinc Horet— 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone, Circle 2500 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle $420 


Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 














February 22, 1923 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


INSTRUCTION: CELLO 
AND CHAMBER MUSIC 
Studio: 601 East Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Phone Stone 122 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Resta Gee ements 
Studio: Ursuline Academ illen St. 
Private Address: The Lake Apt. 22. 
W. MeMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert Direction Hinkle Barcus, 
1425 vig tg & New York. 
Studio, 3 E. 35th Street, New York. 
Telephone 8391 Murray Hill 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 
Soprano 


Teacher of Vocal Art Science. Endorsed by Dr. Frank 
E. Miller. Studio: 61 West 128th St., New York, Tele- 
phone 1489 Harlem. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Hardin: 203 West 54th St. 
i York City Phone 2160 Circle 


























MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRAR 


Grand Opera Tenor and BEL 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 

Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


¢ NADWORNEY "228%... 








(National Prize Winner) 
80 Weg $s Ist St., Bayonne, N. J. 
1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


DOMENICO A. BOVE 
VIOLINIST 
(Pupil of O. Sevcik and Willy Hess) 
Pupils accepted 
1150 So. 52nd Street, Phitadetphia, Pa. 


CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7277-) Prospect 


cax HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical by ag 











rmo>z 





Philadelphia 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT | w 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


col of Music, 
Cptuntte. Set 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ETHEL WRIGHT FUSON benny 


Contralto 
Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


ith St. New York City 
232 West 75th Columbus 8255 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-SNELL (ociiiisie 


METpOFOLITES OPERA HOUSE SThene’ BOS Pennsylvania 


RUSSELL J. ENCLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N.-J. 





* GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Seect 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 





Chicago, III. 





New York 














HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Chora 


‘or forge lety 
1227 Kimball Bullding - * Chicago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a opocretty, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Write 
for deeavleties folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall 
Residence Studio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


“. WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Iil. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 














Mendelssohn Club 
Q Formerly in charge of artist classes in the 
rT] studio of the late Royal Professor Julius Stock- 
hausen, Frankfort o/M, Germany. Mme. Bay- 
A erlee not only trains singers in their various 
stages of development, but gives invaluable as- 
N sistance to concert singers and teachers of sing- 
N ing who come to perfect their art, 
Circular on request 
A Stadio: 502 W. 113th St., N.Y. City, Tel. Cathedral 7960 





Natl. Seng & Slogan Ss. WALTER 


oxy KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive N.Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 





Mme. E. B de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. CLarlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New \ ork 





Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Contralto 
Concerts— Recitals— Oratorios 
Personal Representative: 
Miss J. de Feronneye 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


READ 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI"” 
By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can’t Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


J TRANSIER 


PLANO fae ache ll 


For 
5if- % *viret BNatiowel e3 
Waterloo, luws 


Eastern Representative 
N Jean Wiswell, 4 ‘a F Fifth Avenue, 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hell 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New Work City 

















ARTHUR DUNHAM 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
pest: pe Teacher 
oie. = a rye fy Bulider, ye pe pies 


Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Oper 
Oratoria and Concert. Teacher of Lucil Lawrence ‘and 
many a BL angers, Studios: Burnet House 


Drawing 8, Cineinnati, Ohio. 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New Yort 


Ph Wadsworth 1989 (Private) 
— {Woseworte 4850 (Apartment) 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


‘GRASSE ieee —— and 
Will Accept — 
Puatls Tere 161 East 176th St. 

Tel, 2052 Tremont 


SW Teo OF 
AR FO AD a or 

House Brudion 

_ Bet A N.Y. 

enn. 


(KRAFT 

















Concert TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Peat La Fo 


14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 6Srianiet 


y 
= “Able technic and fine command.” — 
E 
N 





Brooklyn Eagle. 
u ay ere unique reputation.”— 
587 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ | Bonein 


BonelsVALERI 


POTTER}: 


Contralto 
Concert Oratorio: Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 

















CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TRACKED 
2020 Broadway ew York City 
Telephone 6737 Pa... J 


MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 208 W. 99th St., N.Y 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


5124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 





Chicago, Il. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINCING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
cational Recitals 


Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Aveses, N.Y. 


LAURIE MERRILL 


Soprano 
COSTUME RECITALS 
Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., N. Y. City 
Tel. 1000 Schuyler 

















Katharine HOFFMANN seems 


Home Address: St. Paul. 





ARCHIBALD Concert 


SESS] ON S Accompanta 


Organist-Director “All Souls,” 
S37 West 12let at, N.Y. Tel. 6674 Morningside 


RUBANNI soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Sullting - . . Chicag: 








rmcz>e | m=20C> 





Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—-Coach 
Studio: 8 West 92nd Street 
ew York 
Telephone Riverside 0118 








ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Personal Representative: Mrs. . Bushman, 
437 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co,, New York 





MADAM 
MMA A. BANTemanI 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 

evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Instruction. Residence 

iw 137 W. 03d gt., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 
a @. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Obic 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and procter ane B Phareh, Temple 
Beth Ei Union — ~y s ary. 
412 Fifth ee ew York. \ 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal Instructor and Coach 
Assistant Teacher to ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 
Studio: 51 West 16th Street, New York City 
Teague Chelsea 2234 














JFINNEGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N. Y. 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmburst, L.L, N. ¥. Tel. Newtown 23986-J. 





SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studie 212 W. 59th St- New York City, 5329 Circle 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist- Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y 


Studio; 452 Riverside Drive, Hew York Ci'y 
Tel. 9080 Moruingside 





E. PLOTNIKOFF iussise toverial Overs 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 


win IVAN TARASOFPF ‘sccic* 


637 Madison Ave., New York Telephone, Plaza 9239 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operaiogues 
Musical Illustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information apply to the President 


‘ 


1730 Broadway, New York | 


= 
SS TT 


ee 
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MUSICAL 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 


Upright and Grand Pianos 


I ic 





Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


New York City 











Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


= 





New York City 
= 








Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
author of “The Art of Singing” 


Fevnanae DELUCIA 








37 bag et Ted Street 
m2 


ERB’ 


H. VV. Maurer 


SS ana In VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York & 
Residence: ¥ East 178th Street, Bronx, N. 


FDILLING 


HARPIST 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, NY 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. ¥ 


HURLBUT 


Latest De Reszke Disciple 


MASTER-CLASSES 
SUMMER 1923 
Seattle Spokane Lewiston 


Ww. h 
210 we Hii a Yt 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 





ANIMA ALLEGRA PEEPS IN AT THE METROPOLITAN 
FOR AN INTERESTING FIRST NIGHT PERFORMANCE 


But It Proves Rather Light for a Broadway Offering, Although the Work Is Well Given and Audience Apparently Pleased 
—Bori, Volpi, Tokatyan, Bada and Diaz the Shining Stars—M oranzoni Conducts—Other Operas of the Week 


On Wednesday evening, February 14, the Metropolitan 
Opera offered its only Italian novelty of the season, Anima 
Allegra, a “lyric comedy” in three acts, the music by 
Franco Vittadini, to a libretto by Giuseppe Adami, founded 
on the Spanish story, Genio Allegre, by the brothers 
Quintero, | The original story—as a story, not considered 
as material for a libretto—may have had charm and 
atmosphere, but it certainly did not provide material for a 
“lyric comedy” that fills an evening. It is so slight that it 
would not even stir the beam on a jeweler’s scale. 

Donna Sacramento lives in the country—in Spain. Her 
son Pedro finds it dull in the country. e prefers the city. 
Consuelo, a niece of Donna Sacramento, comes to visit auntie 
ye mary while Pedro is also on one of his visits home. 
After that Pedro prefers home to the city. Along toward 
the end there is the usual kiss—Pedro to Consuelo and re- 
turn; and presumably after the curtain falls Pedro seeks 
a dispensation from the Church so that he may marry his 
first cousin. 


That is the sum total of the story. All else is incident 
and character. The first act 
takes place in Donna Sacra- 4 
mento’s house. Its principal = 
action is the arrival of Con- & 
suelo. The second act takes E 

lace at a fair near the vil- 3 
age, where Consuelo, flouting = 
convention, has gone for a =| 
gy time, accompanied only — 

y her maid. The chorus is 
on for this entire act. There 
is some dancing. The third 
act takes place in the court- 
yard of Donna Sacramento’s 
house. It is bare at the be- 
ginning and the principal 
movement of the act takes 
place when servants and com- 
panions bring in quantities of 
flowers and shrubs to relieve 
its bareness. Then there is 
the kiss, a thoroughly respec- 
table one. 

Vittadini’s music is quite 
ample to deck this frail skele- 
ton. Somebody invented the 
phrase “Puccini and water 
for it, but this leaves out of 
account some of Puccini's 
contemporaries who also de- 
serve credit, particularly the 
fathers of the Italian opera 
twins, Leoncavallo and Mas- 
cagni. There is scarcely an 
original idea in the placid flow 
of the score. A _ serenade, 
sung by Lucio, comes in two 
or three times and is a pleas- 
ant tune; there is an agree- 
able waltz song; the merry 
villagers—reminiscent of chor- 
uses of a quarter century ago 
—have sweet music to sing; 
dances in familiar Spanish 
rhythms liven the second act 
a bit. In fact, there is noth- 
ing to take offense at. It is 
all passable and placid enough. 
The orchestration is well 
done, but as conventional as 
the music itself. 


Nor Excitine. 


It may be gathered, then, 
that Anima Allegra offers 
nothing very exciting in the 
way of entertainment. If you 
don’t care much about seasoning in your soup, you can 
spend a pleasant evening looking at the pictures and listen- 
ing to the good singing, for the Metropolitan has given it 
the best production that it doubtless ever has had or ever 
will have. 

Fitst and foremost comes Lucrezia Bori. What a gor- 
geous picture she is as she makes her first entrance, in vivid 
red hoop-skirted owe and big red picture hat! She sings 
exquisitely throughout the opera and does everything she 
can to put life into it, trying so hard that she must be 
accused of the single crime of overacting occasionally. It 
is not her fault that she reminds one of a sparrow in the 
second act, hopping about from perch to perch. The stage 
manager, trying in despair to find something that would give 
a little movement to the picturg, since there is no real action, 
stands her up to sing first on the well curb, left; next on a 
barrel, center, when two of the merry villagers have the 
privilege of helping her up and down; and then on a table, 
right. Just for luck, she mounts another table in the last act, 
though this was not previously our idea of the conduct 
of a Spanish young lady of good family, especially in her 
aunt’s home. But if anything could infuse life into the 
work it would be Bori, who fits the part to a T. 
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Vour1 Acts AND Sincs A GENTLEMAN. 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, the new Italian tenor, found in 
the lyric style of the music something particularly fitted 


to his voice and method and did excellent singing, the 
best he has offered at the Metropolitan so far. His is a 
voice of extra good quality, which seems to have the 
peculiarity of sounding differently on different evenings 
and in different roles. He can act the part of a gentleman 
and look it, too, as he did in this work—which is more 
than can be said for all tenors. 
A Promisinc Desut. 

Vocally speaking, the role of next importance fell to the 
new tenor, Armand Tokatyan, who was the bad boy, Lucio. 
His is one of the best voices that has come to the Metro- 
politan in a long time, rich and agreeable throughout its 
register, never white. It is splendidly managed, too, never 
forced even in its highest register. He sang the serenade 
and the other bits that fell to him with a finished art 
notable in a newcomer. Also he proved to be a comic actor 
of decided ability. It will be surprising if Mr. Tokatyan is 
not heard from soon in the Metropolitan in important roles. 

Kathleen Howard looked the aunt and brought her expe- 
rience in song and action to making as much of a character 
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VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 


The famous pianist was born at Odessa, Russia, in 1848. On July 27 newt he will celebrate his seventy-fifth 
+ birthday and a few days later will sail for America, as he prefers to cross the ocean in summer weather. 
On April 13, 1912, he gave his “farewell” American recital in New York, and now, after eleven years, he 
comes back for another tour; but anyone who can still play the piano as de Pachmann does in his seventy- 
fifth year, is fully entitled to come back for as many farewell tours as he and his admirers desire. Of late he 
has been playing in England. The announcement of his appearance in London regularly sells out the great 


Albert Hall, which seats about 9,000 persons. 
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out of her as possible. Adamo Didur, in fantastic costume 
and make-up as the major-domo of the house, also did his 
best to make something out of nothing. The little scene 
between him and Bori in the final act was the best dramatic 
bit of the evening. Angelo Bada made the first scene of 
the opera possible by one of his inimitable character studies 
of a long-haired painter. Rafaelo Diaz climbed up on 
Bori’s well curb in the second act after she got down, and 
sang some sort of a Spanish thing for the enjoyment of 
the before-mentioned Merry Villagers, doing it very well 
indeed.’ Such good singers and talents as Queena Mario, 
Marion Telva, with Grace Anthony and Myrtle Schaaf, 
were wasted on trifling servant parts. Picco, Picchi and 
Ananian rounded out the small parters, each doing a good 
best to make bricks without straw to do it with. Rosina 
Galli—in a dress of most unbecoming red with gold 
spangles—with Florence Rudolph and Giuseppe Bonfiglio, 
danced with great vigor in the second act, trying to shake 
things up a bit. 


Moranzon1 Hetps a Lor. 


As for the musical direction, it took the fine hand and 
discriminating taste of Roberto Moranzoni to achieve, with 
the little material offered him, the number of effects which 
he did succeed in wringing from the reluctant score. There 
is no harder task than to make the strictly conventional 
sound unconventional. He even achieved that once or 


twice. Signor Vittadini owes Signor Moranzoni a vote 
of thanks! 

The scenery, described in the program as new (and per- 
haps it was; some of it at least), was in the best litho- 
graphic and picture-card style of Signor Antonio Roves 
calli of Milan, a style recently made familiar once more 
in William Tell. The courtyard scene was well designed 
architecturally. One got the idea that Mr, Gatti-Cassazza 
was not very enthusiastic over the chances of Anima 
Allegra as a box office possibility and had not spent any 
more of those good Italian lire than necessary on the 
scenic outfit—and very rightly, too. The costumes, how- 
ever, were gorgeous and will doubtless reappear long after 
Anima Allegra has disappeared. 

Not to forget any items, Mr. Wymetal, stage director, as 
already hinted, did his durndest to make movement take 

(Continued on page 41) 


WHAT THE JUILLIARD 
FOUNDATION PLANS TO DO 


Income from Ten Million Dollars Now Available—First 
Official Statement of Its Purposes 


The following statement has been issued by the trustees 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation from their offices at 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Further statements of 
particular plans will be made. 

Under the will of the late Augustus D. Juilliard of New 
York, provision was made for establishing and operating 

the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
The residue of Mr. Juil- 
liard’s estate was to be trans- 
= ferred to a board of trustees 
= created to administer the trust. 
= During the past year the 
= trustees have received slightly 
over ten millions of dollars, 
and the income from this 
= amount will be applied to the 
= purposes of the Foundation. 
It has been impossible for the 
trustees to accumulate and 
distribute income until now, 
and the work of the Founda- 
tion up to this time has been 
to consider and adopt plans, 
in accordance with the bene- 
= faction. 
a Among the __ obligations 
= placed on the trustees in con- 
* nection with Mr. Juilliard’s 
gift and expressed in his will, 
are these: He desired to have 
students of music given good 
advantages in study; he de- 
sired to have contributions of 
applied music made where 
= they would do good; and he 
desired to help the whole 
country through the Founda- 
tion which he provided for 
Although he called attention 
to one organization of power 
and influence in New York 
City—an organization whose 
ideals and accomplishments he 
was proud of [Metropolitan 
Opera Company.-—Ed.], he 
intended the Foundation to be 
of service to his country. The 
trustees have kept all this in 
mind as the work of the 
Foundation has been formu- 
lated. 

Income from funds in hand 
or yet to come will be used 
to assist students of music, 
to aid schools and colleges 
where music is taught, to aid 
organized musical movements, 
to advance musical apprecia- 
tion, and to stimulate musical 
ability in the United States. 
All aid granted by the Founda- 
tion will be in the interest of 
American music. 

Suggestions, advice and information have been sought 
and received from innumerable sources concerning the 
possible functions and services of such an organization as 
Mr. Juilliard provided for. With an open and inviting field 
before it the Foundation has made every possible effort to 
learn what could be done, what needed to be done, what 
principle or set of principles should control its activities. 
Questions were asked by letter, in interviews, at meetings, 
and answers have been given by hundreds of qualified people. 
Consideration was also paid to the fact that other organiza- 
tions were studying American music in special and general 
ways, and they were asked for reports and recommenda- 
tions. 

All this has been of advantage to the new organization. 
The field has been surveyed, and workers in the field have 
become known. To many of these workers the Juilliard 
Foundation is indebted. 

Tue Fina TEst. 


The final test applied to each plan or project submitted 
to or considered by the Foundation, has been its actual or 
possible value in a broad American scheme. Limited activi- 
ties deserve support, but not from a foundation whose 
province is general. In connection with so delicate a sub- 
ject-as music there will always be differences of opinion 
about measures of value, but it is the intention of the trustees 
to distribute the income from Mr. Juilliard’s bequest for 
general musical good. 
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RICHARD GENEE—OPERETTA COMPOSER AND LIBRETTIST 


“SHE close proximity of the death of Richard Genée 
Z| to that of his colleagues, the librettist Camillo Walzel 
(1829-1895), whose psuedonym was F. Zell, and the 
operetta composer Franz von Suppé (1820-1895), added 
a peculiar emphasis to his death in 1895. He possessed the 
talents for which each of these men was noted, and due 
to this duo-talent, he became a noted poet-composer of rank, 
equally as important as a librettist and as an operetta com- 
poser. He was one of those who introduced the light and 
graceful style of operetta, which made its way like the 
Viennese waltz through all the musical world. Der Seekadet, 
Nanon, Die Generalprobe, Rosita, and Nisida were among 
Genée’s most popular operas. Not only did he write the 
texts of most of his own operas, but he was also very pro- 
a librettist for others 
which were mostly written in colla- 
The texts of the 


lific a 

Through his librettos, 
boration with Zell, he earned rich laurels. 
following well known operettas, with the exception of Die 
Fledermaus, in which instance Karl Haffner (1804-1876) 
laborator, were all written by the libretto firm 
of Zell and Genée, which soon became world renowned and 
brought riches not only to the composers but also to the 
joint-authors, whose fertility was truly remarkable. The 
list is as follows: Kénigin Mariette (Queen Marietta), of 
lenaz Briill (1846-1907); Die Fledermaus (The Bat), 
Cagliostro in Wien (Cagliostro in Vienna), Der lustige 
Krieg (The Merry War), and Eine Nacht in Venedig (A 
Night in Venice), of Johann Strauss (1825-1899); Donna 
luanita, Fatinitza, Boccaccio, Der Gascogner (The Gascon), 
and Die Jagd nach dem Gliick (Clover), of Franz von 
Suppé (1820-1895); and Grafin Dubarry (Duchess Du- 
barry), Der Bettelstudent (The Beggar Student), Der Vize- 
admiral (The Vice-Admiral), Apajune, der Wassermann 
(Apajune, the Water Sprite), and Gasparone of Karl Mil- 
locker (1842-1899) These four composers have him to 
thank for their musical inspirations, awakened by his ex 
cellent librettos, which were lively and humorous. He un- 
derstood like few how to appeal to the musica! mind, espe- 
cially in his which, as one critic expressed it, “cried 


to be set to music.” 


His Birth and Musical Training 


was the c 


lyrics, 


Franz Friedrich Richard Genée was born February 7, 1823, 
where his father, Franz Friedrich Genée (1795- 
singer and actor, was for a long time director 
of the municipal theater. Rudolf Genée (1824-1914), the 
author and historian, was the composer's brother. As a 
youth, Richard Genée attended the Gymnasium in Berlin 
(Graves Kloster) and at Danzig first studied medicine but 
finally gave up this study and turned to his natural inclina- 
tion, music, studying in Berlin under Siegfried Dehn (1799- 
1858) and Adolf Stahlknecht (1813-1887). He was asso- 

ated with theatrical life almost from infancy and his fa- 
cile musical gifts enabled him at a comparatively early age, 
to occupy the post of conductor at different German theaters. 

When only twenty years old he wrote a festival overture 
for the opening of a theater in Zoppot, near Danzig, and 
conducted the work himself. In 1844 he was appointed con- 
ductor in Reval. At Riga, the next post which he held, and 
where under his leadership Wagner's Tannhauser was given 
in 1852 with great success, the theater there rose to the first 
rank after Weimar. His first comic opera, Polyphem, or 
Ein Abenteuer auf Martinique, text by 
Trautmann, was given with the per- 
sonnel of the Danzig Theater, with 
great success on September 20, 1856, in 
Elbing. The work was also given in 
Danzig during the winter season of that 
same year 

Der Geiger Von Tyrol 

Der Geiger von Tyrol, an 
operetta in three acts, is somewhat 
romantic, but sufficiently humorous to 
meet the demands of those who do not 
accept as comic opera that which is not 
humorous to the American sense of 
humor. The music in Genée’s usually 
pleasing style abounds in captivating 
melodies, with sharply defined rhythms. 
Especially delightful is the song, Good 
Night, in the first act. The action of 
the operetta passes in 1669, the first act 
in Venice in Luchano’s house, the sec- 
ond in Tyrol in the little village hamlet 
of Absom, while the third and last act 
is laid in Vienna 

It was given in Danzig i in 1857, where 
it was well received; in Olmiitz in 1859, 
in Darmstadt at the close of 1861, and 
in Kénigsberg in the summer of 1866. 
It was given in New York City at the 
Thalia Theater in 1884, on December 6, 
8, 9 and 10, to large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Herr Max Lube, as Gero- 
nimo Luchano, the instrument maker, 
gave one of those excellent character 
sketches for which he was well liked, 
and was throughout the operetta exceedingly comical. 
Fraulein Francizka Raberg sang the role of Chiaretta, the 
instrument maker's daughter, in her customary expressive 
manner, while Herr Wilhelm Junck took the role of Jacob 
Stainer, a Tyrolean violinist and assistant to Luchano. 
The other roles were distributed as follows: Herr Eduard 
Elsbach, as Marchese Bassipiani; Fraulein Emmy Meffert, 
as Anna, Stainer’s betrothed; Herr Hermann Gerold, as 
Pater Andrea; Fraulein Johanna Schatz, as Monica, an 
innkeeper’s wife, and Fraulein Charlotte Randow, as Seppi, 
Monica’s stepson, 


Appointed Conductor to the Schwerin Court Theatre 


Even in the winter of 1861, when Genée was invited by 
Friedrich von Flotow to come to the Schwerin Court The- 
ater to substitute for a year. for the orchestra conductor, 
Aloys Schmitt, who was ill, Genée had no intention of de- 
voting himself entirely to comic opera, but the magic of 
the Rhein was too much for him, The jolly carnivals at 


in Danzig, 


1856), the bass 
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Genée's 


By Waldemar Rieck 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musicai Courier Company. 


Céln, Diisseldorf and particularly Mainz made a powerful 
impression upon him, The applause which greeted him for 
his numerous pieces for glee clubs and male singing societies 
induced him to devote himself entirely to comic opera, which 
more and more he had become to believe was his life-work. 
In the beginning of 1862 he had finished two new operettas, 
Das Trauerspiel and Ein Engagementsversuch, 
Der Musikfeind 
Der Musikfeind, an operetta in one act, text by the com- 


poser, was first given in February, 1862, at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt Theater, in Berlin. It was also given in 


PORTRAIT OF RICHARD GENER, 
From a photograph taken during his last years. 
Schwerin in that same year. In both cities the operetta 
found favor with the public. 

The story of the operetta, which is very amusing, is as 
follows: Hammer, a gentleman of leisure, disturbed by the 
everlasting wretched music making, as he has termed it, 
has left the city and taken up his residence in the suburbs. 
Next door to him is another dwelling which he has the 
intention of renting, but only to unmusical people. His 
niece, Ida, who much to his annoyance sings, is in love 
with a young composer, Alfred Moll, who has written to 
the uncle for the niece’s hand in marriage. Ida tries her 
best to get her uncle to take a walk because she is expect- 


A VIEW OF DANZIG 


ing her lover to come to see her. Hammer has never seen 
the composer, but nevertheless when his niece mentions his 
name he becomes angry and tells her that she shall never 
marry a musician. 

The strains of a sentimental song are heard and Ham- 
mer tells his niece to throw a groschen to the street singer, 
who is her lover. Ida is thus enabled to throw out a note 
telling him to present himself to her uncle as a prospective 
tenant, but not to disclose his identity. Hammer, unable 
to stand his niece’s singing, goes out for a walk and a 
little later Alfred appears and hears from Ida that her 
uncle had in his youth loved music and that she hopes to 
bring him back to that liking. A shower causes Hammer’s 
unexpected return and Alfred is introduced as a probable 
prospective fenant. Hammer’s pretension that he desires 
a musical tenant does not cause Alfred to make a mistake, 
for he tells his future landlord that he hates music, not 
having been able to advance in it. Hammer, satisfied that 
he has found an unmysical tenant, rents the house to him. 


Alfred goes off to get ready to move in. Ida now tells -her 
uncle that she intends to cure him of his hate for music, 
to which he gives little attention and goes out again, this 
time the inn being his destination. A little later Alfred 
returns to tell Ida that some of his musician friends are 
going to try to keep her uncle in good humor while at the 
inn and also to ask her to sing an old song, which her 
uncle must have liked. She sings The Song That Mother 
Sang to You, whereupon copying down the melody of it 
while she sang it and telling oe to retire to her room until 
he calls her, he leaves to get assistance from his musician 
friends. Hammer returns in a jolly mood, reflecting upon 
the times when he used to enjoy music. It is thus that he 
falls asleep. He is awakened by the strains of an old 
song played by a string quartet in an adjoining room, and 
is touched by the old melody and upon seeing his niece 
and Alfred Moll, who is now introduced as a composer, 
he does not become angry but is visibly embarrassed and 
admits that he went too far in his hate for music. 


Decorated by the Grand Duke of Mecklenberg-Schwerin 


In the fall of 1862, his one act operetta, Die General- 
probe, was given in Schwerin. During the summer months 
of 1863 Genée directed a series of concerts in St. Peters- 
burg, which were given by the Russian Imperial orchestra. 
Early in 1864 his romantic comic opera, Rosita, was given 
under his direction in Mainz, where it was favorably re- 
ceived. In Braunschweig after its first success it was 
again given on the birthday of the duke and again on May 
25 of that year. Performances in Kd6nigsberg, Danzig, 
Breslau and Wiirzburg followed. About the end of May, 
Genée became the conductor of the Landes Theater, in 
Prague, and in July received from the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin, a gold medal for art and science. 
The post at Prague he held until 1868. Der Schwarze 
Prinz, composed in 1866, and Am Runenstein, a romantic 
comic opera, composed in collaboration with Friedrich von 
Flotow (1812-1883) in 1868, closed the early period of 
his musical works. 


Appointed Conductor at the Theater an der Wein 


At the close of 1868 he accepted the post of conductor 
and composer at the Theater an der Wien, in Vienna, which 
city from then on became his home, and where for a little 
more than a quarter of a century he’ was active. From 
this position he retired ten years lane and from that time 
on was occupied with the composition of light opera of 
the specifically Viennese type, and, in association with his 
friend Zell, furnished the librettos for various composers 
such as Jacques Offenbach, those already mentioned, and 
others. From his first appointment as an orchestra con- 
ductor until his retirement from the Theater an der Wien, 
among the other cities where he held the post of conductor 
were: Aachen, Baden-Baden, Danzig, Diisseldorf, K6ln and 
Mainz. :When Maximilian Steiner, director of the The- 
ater an der Wien, persuaded Johann Strauss to become his 
light opera composer, Genée became the latter's practical 
adviser. 

Der Seecadett 

Genée’s real success came to him with his Der Seecadett, 
an operetta in three acts, text by Zell, which was given 
all over the world and translated into many languages. It 

is an adaption in German of a pretty 
vaudeville played at the Variétiés in 
Paris under the title of Captain Char- 
lotte and which was expressly writ- 
ten for Mlle. Scriwaneck, an excellent 
actress in travesties. The operetta was 
first given at the Theater an der Wien 
in 1876 and later in London under the 
title of The Naval Cadet. The first 
production in New York City was at 
the Thalia Theater, where it was given 
beginning October 27, 1879, and end- 
ing December 19 of that year after a 
run of one hundred performances. The 
cast was as follows: Hr. Schnelle as 
Don Lamberto; Hr. Lube as Don Do- 
mingos; Fr. Lube as Donna Antonina; 
Fri. Fiebach as Queen of Portugal: 
Frl. Cottrelly as Fanchette; Hr. Adolfi 
as Don Januario, and Hr. Wagner as 
Captain Norbeto. The following year 
it was given in English at Daly’s The- 
ater as The Royal Middy, opening 
there on January 28 and closing on 
April 10, after a run of eighty per- 
formances. The cast was as follows: 
Mr. Hatch as Don Lamberto; Mr. 
Leclercq as Don Domingos; Miss Ada 
Rehan as Donna Antonina; Miss Field- 
ing as Queen of Portugal; Miss Lewis 
as Fanchette; Mr. Conway as Don 
a ag and Mr. Fisher as Captain 
orbeto. 


The first act is in the Governor's pal- 

ace overlooking the harbor of Lisbon. 

Don Lamberto has been appointed Gov- 

ernor of the Royal Naval Academy, to the disappointment 
of Don Domingos, master of ceremonies. The latter's 
retty wife, Donna Antonina, is the sole confidant of Marie 

rancesca, Queen of Portugal, secretly married to Don 

Lamberto, but for reasons of state she has kept the mar- 
riage a secret. By means of a secret passage and the aid 
of the Queen’s confidant the couple have frequent stolen 
meetings. Don Lamberto is* visited most unexpectedly by 
Fanchette, a fair friend of former days. Don Domingos, 
unable to account for his wife’s frequent visits to the Gov- 
ernor’s palace, goes there and upon seeing the masked lady 
goes off to o witnesses, as he suspects it is his wife. The 
arrival of nm Januario, a millionaire planter from Brazil 
who falls i. Sie with Fanchette at first sight, offers a 
way out for Don Lamberto, who tries to persuade Fanch- 
ette to leave but to no avail until the signal is given of the 
arrival of the Queen, whereupon Fanchette fice in an 
adjoining room. Queen mg rs Jealous and suspicious, 
has scarcely been quieted by Don Lamberto when Don 
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Domingos enters bringing all the court as witnesses of 
Don Lamberto’s lovemaking. Upon the Queen’s unmasking, 
the courtiers see their error, but nevertheless Don Domingos 
insists that there is a second lady and that she is con- 
cealed in the adjoining room. The Queen orders the door 
to be opened, and to the surprise of all, but the great 
relief of Don Lamberto, Fanchette, in the costume of a 
royal midshipman, appears and announces herself as a young 
nobJeman, sent by his relatives to enter the Naval Academy. 
Fanchette thus saves Don Lamberto but loses her identity, 
for she now must remain a man. 

The second act is the esplanade in front of the Royal 
Naval Academy. Owing to circumstances over which she 
has little control, Fanchette is now one of its members. 
Don Januario, who had fallen in love with her previous to 
her assumption of the midshipman’s disguise, meets her 
here in masculine attire and is sorely perplexed to account 
for the likeness between Don Maurito, which is the name 
Fanchette had taken, and the pretty gypsy girl. Upon accost- 
ing her he receives a blow for which he demands satisfaction 
by way of a duel, which he later retracts after witnessing a 
pre-arranged duel between the midshipman and Captain 
Norbeto, fencing master at the Academy, who has been 
bribed by Don Lamberto to allow himself to be defeated. 
The Queen inspects the cadets and promotes Fanchette, who 
has become her favorite, to the rank of captain. The master 
of ceremonies has arranged a game of living chess in which 
the Queen loses, according to the chess experts of the court. 
Fanchette claims and shows she has not, and plays the 
Queen’s game, winning in four brilliant moves to the aston- 
ishment of the court. For this the Queen promotes her 
to the post of royal equerry. The act ends with the Queen 
being escorted by Don Lamberto to the royal barge. As 
she goes she casts a long lingering glance at the royal 
equerry. 

In the third act, which is laid in a grand apartment in 
the Royal Palace, Fanchette by a clever expedient determines 
to get into her feminine attire again, and in her assumed 
character of the reckless Don Maurito makes love to the 
Queen, who hides the midshipman in the adjoining room 
just before Don Lamberto enters. He accuses his wife of 
having given an audience to the dissolute Don Maurito. The 
entrance of the members of the court interrupts the conjugal 
squabble, while a noise in the Queen’s apartment attracts 
universal attention. Don Lamberto, insisting that the 
Queen’s honor is involved, orders the door to be opened, 
and Fanchette appears this time in the dress of a lady of 
rank, presenting herself as Don Maurito’s sister. The 
Queen thinks that her officer has done this to save her repu- 
tation from being compromised. The Brazilian, upon see- 
ing his lost love, claims her hand and receives the Queen’s 
consent to the marriage. The Queen upon inquiring of her 
former officer how he will explain that he is not a woman, 
the midshipman requests that that be left for her to do. 
The operetta concludes with the Queen announcing that Don 
Lamberto is her husband and with an acknowledgment of 
the King. 

Nanon 

Nanon, or Die Wirthin vom koldenen Lamm, an operetta 
in three acts, text by Zell, founded upon a French vaude- 
ville of the remote past, which was Genée’s next work, was 
at first refused but later became popular. It was produced 
in Vienna in 1877, and given for the first time in New York 
City, on January 2, 1885, at the Thalia Theater, to a crowded 
house, after having had a run of over three hundred nights 
in Berlin. The Thalia Theater cast was as follows: Hr. 
Lube, as Marquis de Marsillac; Hr. Elsbach, as Hector; 
Hr. Schiitz, as Marquis d’Aubigné; Hr. Meyer, as Louis 
XIV; Hr. Rank, as Abbé la Platre; Fri. Raberg, as Ninon 
d’Enclos; Fri. Meffert, as Nanon; Fri. Delia, as Mme. de 
Maintenon, and Frl. Schatz, as Mme. de Frontenac. 

On March 25, 1885, the operetta had its forty-fifth per- 
formance at the Thalia Theater and in the fall, on October 
12, it was revived there w:th the same cast and was as well 
received as when it had first been given. The first per- 


formance of the opera in English, in New York City, was 
on June 29 of that same year, at the Casino Theater, where 
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FINALE OF THE SECOND ACT OF NISIDA 
as given at the Carl Theater, Vienna, in 1880. 


it had quite a run. It was revived at this same theater seven 
years later, on January 12. In 1888 the Carleton English 
Opera Company opened a week’s engagement on October 8 
at the Grand Opera House, which stood on the northwest 
corner of Eighth avenue and Twenty-third street, with this 
operetta, which is gay and brilliant throughout. 

The story of the operetta is laid in Paris in the days of 
Louis XIV. The first act opens at the inn of the Golden 
Lamb, near the gates of Paris. The inn is kept by Nanon, 
famous for her wit and beauty. To this inn the Marquis 
de Marsillac, director of the Royal Theater, brings his 
nephew Hector so that the latter may see her. Another 
visitor to the inn is Ninon d’Enclos, a famous beauty, 
around whom much of the interest revolves. She has sus- 
pected her lover, the Marquis d’Aubigné, of being in love 
with Nanon but her suspicions are quieted upon learning 
that Nanon is to be married to the drummer Grignon, who 
is in reality the Marquis d’Aubigné. When Nanon pro- 
poses marriage to Grignon, he agrees but at the same time 
secures his own arrest, by his colonel, on account of a duel, 
so as to prevent the ceremony from taking place. Receiving 
friendly assurances from Gaston, the page of Ninon d’En- 
clos, Nanon goes to the latter to ask for aid in rescuing 
her lover from death. 

The second act is in Ninon’s salon, where there are gath- 
ered together the Marquis de Marsillac, Hector, an abbé 
who is one of Ninon’s lovers and also the confessor of 
Mme. de Maintenon, and the Marquis d’Aubigné. The lat- 
ter sings to Ninon the same serenade that he had previously 
sung to Nanon. When Nanon arrives to seek aid for her 
lover, the court paid by Hector to the latter and Ninon 


as given at Daly’s Theater, New York City, in 1880. 





arouses the jealousy of the Marquis d’Aubigné and the two 
men hurry into the garden to settle their quarrel with a 
duel. The Marquis de Marsillac having noted the serenade 
begins to sing it also. When the Marquis d’Aubigné returns 
from the duel, he is asked to clear up the mystery of the 
song, but before he can a guard enters and arrests Hector, 
who is wounded and who has refused to tell the name of 
his opponent. 

In the third act, which is laid in the private chapel of 
Mme. de Maintenon, the abbé is discovered singing the seren- 
ade which the Marquis d’Aubigné had sung to her in hymn 
form. Marsillac appears and receives a pardon for Hector 
when it is found that the Marquis d’Aubigné was the chal 
lenging party. Louis XIV now presents Nanon with the 
life of Grignon. Both Ninon and Nanon had interceded 
for the Marquis, and Nanon upon recognizing that beth men 
are the same, she hands the pardon to Ninon, but her gen 
erosity stirs the Marquis d’Aubigné to offer her his hand 
and Mme. de Maintenon, fearing the King’s admiration for 
Nanon, consents to her becoming the Marquise d’Aubigné 

Nisida 

After Im Wunderlande der Pyramiden (1877) and Die 
letzten Mohikaner (1878) came Nisida, an operetta in three 
acts, text by West (Moriz Georg Nitzelberger, 1840-1880) 
and Zell. It was first produced on October 9, 1880, in 
Vienna, at the Carl Theater, with a splendid cast, and was 
well received by the public. The score is full of me lody, 
humor and effectual instrumentation. Two months later 
the operetta was given in New York City at the Thalia 
Theater on December 7, and from the date of the first 
performance there to December 28 inclusive, fifteen pet 
formances were given. The work, well mounted and very 
well played, was a success. The cast was as follows: Frl 
Cottrelly as Nisida; Hr. Adolfi as Don Palestro; Fr. Lube 
as Donna Miguela; Frl. Konig as Donna Mercedes; Hr. 
Schnelle as Don Montiel; Hr. Lenoir as Rodrigo; Hr 
Meyer as Don Graziano; Hr. Lube as Barnacle; Hr 
Schmitz as Rinaldo, and Hr. Bojock as Rinaldini. The 
operetta was given in an English version under the tit 
Zanina, or The Rover of Cambaye, at Daly’s Theater be 
ginning Tuesday, January 18, 1881, and after a run of 
thirty-one performances closed on February 12. In the 
production at this theater the scene was transferred from 
Havana to Hindustan, enabling a most lavish oriental cos 
tuming of the piece and the introducing of some beautiful 
scenery. Some episodes and scenes of the most lively inter- 
est were interwoven, which permitted the dancers and jug- 
glers, which the management had imported from Hindostan, 
to display their marvelous accomplishments. The operetta, 
however, in its general dramatic form followed closely the 
original. 4 

The scene of the operetta is laid in Havana, where the 
impresario Barnacle, armed with a warrant of arrest and 
accompanied by Rinaldo and Rinaldini, two sly agents of 
the theater, who serve in the capacity of detectives, has 
traveled to, in order to force his prima donna Nisida, the 
star and attraction of his company, who had broken het 
contract, to return to Europe to fill the engagement there 
The prima donna has come to Havana in pursuit of her 
faithless lover, Don Rodrigo, who had promised to marry 
her, but who had now decided to marry Donna Mercedes, 
the richest heiress of Cuba. The latter is the niece of the 
Corregidor Don Palestro and the sister of Don Montiel, a 
kind of modern pirate, whose ship had made success{ul 
raids in the waters of the southern states, but who with 
his family had been completely ostracized. Summoned by 
his sister, Don Montiel demands of Don Palestro the por 
tion of his inheritance, with the intention of buying a ship 
and taking part in a war between Chile and Peru. Barnacle 
succeeds in procuring a warrant for the arrest of Nisida 
from Don Graziano, Don Palestro’s clerk, while Don Pa 
lestro, who has bought up all of the promissory notes of 
his discredited nephew, Don Montiel, issues another war 
rant of arrest for the latter, whose legacy he tries to retain, 
demanding his nephew to renounce his heritage. Don Mon 
tiel refuses to do so, because he has fallen in love with 
Nisida, whom he has promised to protect against her per 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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BOSTON PLANS TO HAVE A LONGER 
CHICAGO OPERA SEASON NEXT YEAR 


Seidel Scores with Symphony—Mason Conducts People’s Symphony—Stoessel Sonata Heard—Leginska Delights—John 
Charles Thomas Recalled Many Times by Appreciative Audience—Handel and Haydn Society Gives The 
Dream of Gerontius—Novaes Assists Harvard Glee Club—Flonzaleys and Bordoni Also Heard—Notes 


Boston, February 18.—A decision will be reached within 
the next week or ten days as to the length of time which 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company will spend in Boston 

next season, One of the members of the managing com- 
" mittee who was instrumental in bringing the Chicago com- 
pany to Boston this winter, told the representative of the 
Musicac Courter that there was considerable sentiment for 
a three weeks’ season, due largely to the enthusiasic sup- 
port given the Chicago company this year, as soon as the 

ublic discovered the artistic merit of its ‘ea merge | 
Thus, while the box office receipts during the first week 
amounted to approximately $68,000, they jumped to more 
than $90,000 during the final week. Those supporting the 
longer season cite this significant increase, together with 
the fact that nearly all the seats in the balconies were sold 
before the season commenced, to prove the feasibility of a 
longer term. To strengthen their argument, moreover, they 
point out that the delay in arriving at a decision to have 
the Chicago company come here this year made it impossi- 
ble to conduct a cot and elaborately planned publicity cam- 
paign, making the success of the season appear all the 
more remarkable. Manifestly, if the managing committee 
were to launch a vigcrous campaign this spring and re- 
sume it in the fall, there would be every reason to believe 
that the opera loving public of Boston and its thickly popu- 
lated suburbs would support a season of longer duration 
than two or even three weeks. 

Other considerations suggest themselves. For example, 
while there was no apparent public demand for a second 
performance of L’Amore dei tre re or Tosca during this 
year’s season, it was obvious that the public would have 








ALVINO GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY 


The ALVINO GRAND OPERA COMPANY has 
been recently organized in New York with a double 
end in view; that is to establish a permanent 
theater for Grand Opera at popular prices, giving 
first class opera performances by the best local 
talent available and to stage a series of debuts 
under the supervision of a committee of opera 
managers who will choose the best from among 
the debutants and start them on a_ theatrical 
career. This will be a boon to the local talent 
striving in vain for recognition. 


All those men and women who have studied 
music and are endowed with a good voice are in- 
vited to register at the ALVINO GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY'S office at 25 West 42nd Street, Room 
210, any day from 10:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 




















thronged the opera house to hear Aida, Snegourotchka, Die 
Walkure and Carmen three or four times. Another season, 
furthermore, the Chicago company could add French opera 
to its repertory for Boston, together with guest artists like 
Chaliapin for one or two performances of Boris. Then 
again, the huge cost of transporting the Chicago organiza- 
tion would be the same for three or four weeks as for two, 
while the increasing returns of a third week would counter- 
balance any possible deficit of an opening week. This year 
the public waited to be convinced of the merit of Chicago 
operatic standards before flocking to the Opera House. 
Next year such delay would be minimized if not altogether 
removed. 
Toscua Sewer. Successrut with SyMPHoNy, 

Toscha Seidel, the young Russian violinist, made -his first 
Boston appearance in several seasons on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, February 9 and 10, as soloist with 
the Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall. Mr. Seidel 
was heard in Mendelssohn’s ingratiating concerto, playing 
it without excessive sentimentality and with engaging sin- 
cerity. He has grown as an artist since his last appearance 
in this’ city and has gained in poise. To the brilliant tech- 
nical equipment shared by pupils of the Auer school, Mr. 
Seidel adds genuine musical feeling and an ability to grasp 
and impart the emotional content of his music, He was re- 
ceived with tremendous applause, and was recalled many 
times. 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program included 
Chausson’s symphony in B flat major; a new suite for 
orchestra, from the Garden of Hellas, by the American 
composer, Ballantine; and, for a first performance in 
America, two fantastic dances by the Spanish composer, 
Turina. Mr. Ballantine’s music was reviewed in these 
columns after a first hearing in Cambridge the previous 
week. Listening to it the second time it is clear that it is 
the best music that has thus far come from the Harvard 
teacher’s pen. It is to be questioned whether the swollen 
orchestra which Mr, Ballantine has used is appropriately 
suited to the simple verse of the Greek anthology. The 
composer has nevertheless used his orchestra to good effect 
in bringing out the poetic and generally imaginative ideas 
inspired by the poems. Although Mr. Ballantine’s suite 
does not suggest the product of an intense ardor craving 
musical expression, it was nevertheless favorably received 
and Mr. Ballantine was obliged to bow his odknoutede- 
ments from the platform. Mr. Monteux and the orchestra 
gave an eloquent performance of Chausson’s noble sym- 
phony, bringing out its exalted beauty and agg serenity 
in a manner which stirred the audience deeply. The dances 
of Turina are exotic, colorful and altogether stimulating 
music. They were delightfully played and warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Mason Conpucts Propie’s SyMPHoNy, 

Stuart Mason, the eminent composer, pianist and lec- 
turer, conducted last Sunday’s concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the St. James Theater. Mr. inten ar- 
ranged an unusually interesting program, in detail as fol- 
lows: overture to Der Freischutz, Weber; third symphony, 
Schubert; theme Slav Varié from Délibes’ melodious ballet, 
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FIVE EASTER CHANTS by Russian Composers 
Easter Eve, by M. Ipporrtor-Ivanor, 
by A. GReETCHANINOF. 

NOTE: 
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Matava Vs 


art 
Vocal Score—Price 75 cents net. 


Including: Agnus Dei, Lamb 


Spirit God and Lord! 


Louis Victor SAAR 


Scriptures, adapted by Cuas. P. Scott 
AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST, b 
AGAIN, AS EASTERTIDE DRAWS N 
HE IS RISEN! by Henry Ganssy 


Wounded, What Laws My Blessed Saviour Hast T 
My Sure Defense, O Sons and Daughters Let Us Sing, God Crowned Thee Lord 
Published for Men’s Chorus, 


Women's Voices 


ANGELS’ CHORUS from “Faust,” by Franz Scnusert, arranged for four women’s voices by 


An 
HE IS RISEN FOREVERMORE, based on themes o 


\ _ The Angel Speaks, by W. Katinnrkor. 
The Everlasting Life, by W. Lirtn. Christ is Risen, by A. ARENSKY. 
This set of Russian carols may be used in their entirety as complete musical services for church or school, 
ranged for unaccompanied quartet or chorus of mixed yoices, they are equally effective when sung as unison or two-part 
choruses with the full harmony played on the accompanying instrument, 
; €aster Cantatas 
THE RESURRECTION, music composed by Cart VeNntTH. 
The words selected from the Bible by Henry Eart Harp. 
For Four Solo Voices, Full Chorus and Organ or Orchestra. 
Part I, Prologue. Darkness and Despair—The Age of Prophecy 
P. Epilogue. 
The orchestra score and parts may be rented from the publisher. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE GREATER LOVE, music composed by WittaM Lester, Text compiled by 
Frepertck H. Martens, For Four Solo Voices, Chorus of Mixed Voices, with Organ Accompaniment. 


Part I, The Forecast of the Sacrifice. Part II, The Fulfillment of the Passion. 
Vocal Score—Price 75 cents net. 


Interesting Caster Carols 


Easter Day, 


Ar- 


Part II. 


The Age of Sight 
The Age of Faith 


The Resurrection Day, 


Part III, The Triumph of the Greater Love. 


Chorals 
TEN CHORALS FOR LENT, EASTER, ASCENSION AND WHITSUNTIDE. 


of God Without Blemish, Christ the Life of All the Living, O Sacred Head Now 
hou Broken? When I Survey the Wondrous Cross, Jesus Christ 


with Gladness, Come Holy 


omen’s Chorus and Mixed Chorus, Price 15 cents net. 


ems 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Text from the 


Wannnts W. GOAMS oc ceca cis ck pede Gobo baa 
R, by Water H. ANGELL 





An orchestra arr 
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THE LORD IS MY STRENGTH, by V. Novetto 


REJOICE, YE PEOPLE, by Rurnerrorp KInGsLEy 
I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH, by Ruruerrorp KINGSLEY 


Also published as a solo for medium voice with piano or organ. 


WELCOME HAPPY MORNING, by G. MarscHat-LoepKe 





An orchestra arr 
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VERY EARLY IN THE MORNING, from the Cantata “The Resurrection,” by Cart VENTH.......- 
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Coppelia; Liszt’s Mazeppa; and with Marjorie Moody, the 
leasurable soprano, as soloist, the arias Depuis le Jour from 
foo and Caro Nome from Rigoletto. i 4 

Mr. Mason’s profound musical scholarship is too well 
known to be analyzed here. As pianist and composer he has 
often proved himself a musician of si attainments. 
His conducting last Sunday was characterized by the notable 
skill with which he handled the orchestra and the taste 
and authority of his interpretations. The music Warren 
Storey Smith deserves more than passing mention; it is 
admirably written, free from padding and generally agree- 
able music, comparing more than favorably with not a few 
compositions of foreign origin which have been inflicted on 
symphony audiences in this city within recent years. Mr. 
Smith’s piece was vigorously applauded. : : 

Miss Moody impressed anew with the quality of her voice 
and the skill of her singing. Mr. Mason gave her a beauti- 
ful accompaniment. 

Storsse SONATA PLEASES. 

Albert Stoessel’s sonata in G major for violin and piano 
received its first performance in this city Monday evening, 
February 12, in Jordan Hall. It was played by Persis Cox, 
pianist, and the composer, Miss Cox, also played the follow- 
ing numbers: prelude, sarabande, two gavottes and gigue, 
Bach; sonata in A major, Mozart; Farewell, and rk, 
Hark, the Lark, Schubert-Liszt; concert etude, Forest Mur- 
murs, Liszt; four folk songs arranged by Josef Hofmann, 
Helen Hopekirk, Alfred Pochon and Selim Palmgren; Noel, 
Balfour-Gardiner; Burlesque, Arnold Bax. 

There was considerable interest in the sonata of Mr. 
Stoessel. A first hearing is sufficient to indicate the fact 
that it is a significant addition to the library of violin litera- 
ture. The thematic material is not invariably inspired, but 
Mr. Stoessel has treated it skilfully and written with genuine 
enthusiasm. The sonata has a certain virility which is not 
displeasing and was jer agers well received by a large 
audience. Mr. Stoessel’s abilities as a violinist are well 
known in this city. His playing is marked by sevens mu- 
sicianship, adequate technic and sincerity. iss Cox and 
Mr. Stoessel played the sonata with skill and sympathy, 
giving it a convincing performance. 

Erne. LecinsKaA RETURNS. 

Ethel Leginska, the well known English pianist, returned 
to Boston for her first concert in several seasons, her recital 
taking place Saturday afternoon, February 10, in Jordan 
Hall. Miss Leginska played these pieces: eight variations on 
the theme Tandeln und Scherzen, Beethoven; prelude and 
fugue in C sharp minor, Bach; nocturne, B major, op. 62, 
and Scherzo, B minor, op. 20, Chopin; The Gargoyles of 
Notre Dame, Dance of the Little Clown, Cradle Song, 
Scherzo and At Night, Leginska; Valses Nobles et Senti- 
mentales, Ravel; A Little Funeral March for a Rich Aunt, 
Lord Berners; The Hurdy-Gurdy Man and Bacchanal, 
Goossens; St. Francis Walking on the Waves, and Cam- 
panella, Liszt. 

Miss Leginska again proved herself a pianist and person- 
ality of arresting qualities. Her playing is still characterized 
by the virtuoso spirit and by its emphasis of dramatic 
values. Of her own compositions it may be said that she 
has listened to the ultra-moderns and has assimilated their 
method of expression. Thus, the influence of Ornstein is 
recognized in her Dance of the Little Clown and in the 
scherzo, More individuality is displayed in the imaginative 
Gargoyles of Notre Dame, while her nocturne is pleasurably 
fanciful. Lord Berners’ cynical Funeral March and Goos- 
sens’ colorful Hurdy-Gurdy Man, reminiscent of Stravin- 
sky’s Petrouchka, delighted Miss Leginska’s hearers and 
she had to repeat them. The a gave a brilliant per- 
formance of Liszt’s famous show piece, La Campanella, 
and she was recalled many times. 


Joun Cartes THomas AT Opera House. 


John Charles Thomas, the baritone who recently stepped 
from the light opera stage to the concert platform, gave 
a recital Sunday afternoon, February 11, at the Boston 
Opera House. Ably assisted by William Janaushek, his 
accompanist, Mr. Thomas sang these pieces: Care Selve, 
Handel; Se fu m’ami, Pergolesi; Spesso Vibra per suo 
Gioco, Scarlatti; Per la Gloria, Bononcini; Treue Liebe, 
and O Liebliche Wangen, Brahms; Liebeshymns and Cacilie, 
Strauss; Lamento, Duparc; La Priere du Soir, Moussorg- 
sky; L’Abesse, D’Erlanger; Me Suis Mise en danse (O 
French melody arranged by Bax) ; Requiem du Couer, Pes- 
sard; Melancholy, ssens; Serenade, Jarnefelt; Phan- 
toms; Bonner ; Nocturne, Peal Curran; and I Must Down to 
the Seas, John H. Densmore. 

_ Mr. Thomas renewed and confirmed the favorable impres- 
sion which he made at his first appearance in recital here a 
few seasons ago. Gifted with a warm, smooth, resonant 
voice, he has latel rfected his control of it until it in- 
variably does his bi ding. As an interpreter he summons 
appropriate warmth. The audience was of fair size, but 
included numerous admirers of Mr. Thomas and he was 
recalled often. 

HanpEt AND Haypn Society Sincs Excar Oratorio. 

Elgar’s religious cantata, The Dream of Gerontius, was 
per Seat by the Handel and Haydn Society in Symphony 

11 Sunday afternoon, February 11, under the direction of 
Emil Mollenhauer. The socie 
Festival Orchestra, John W. Crowley, principal; E. Rupert 
Sircom, organist, and these soloists: Riohard Crooks, tenor ; 
Merle Alcock, contralto, and Clarence Whitehill, bass. 

Although r does not always achieve the spiritual 
exaltation of Cardinal Newman's impressive poem, his music 
is exceedingly well written and usually dramatic. Mr. 
Crooks, who Nie, E part of Gerontius, was heard here for 
the first time. The young tenor revealed a voice of fine 
quality, liberal range and marked vocal skill. He sang his 
solos with a high degree of musical intelligence and a pas- 
sionate ardor that stirred his listeners to vigorous applause. 
Mr. Whitehill as priest, witness and the Angel of Agony, 
again gave pleasure with the clear diction, technical surety 
and dramatic quality of his singing. Mme. Alcock as the 
Guardian Angel strengthened the impression she has made 
e other occasions with me ones and ig of her voice. 

e chorus sang acceptably, but without spontaneity 
which marks its handling of the more familiar music of 
older and more popular oratorios. 

Novaes Assists Harvarp Guee Cus. 

Guiomar Novaes, the charming Brazilian pianist, assisted 
the oe Brees Club at * srapel concess of its oe 
series, Thursday evening, February 15, at Symphony ; 

(Continued on page 32) 


was assisted by the Boston 
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YOLANDA 


Supreme Mistress of the Piano 


UPON THE COMPLETION 
OF HER EUROPEAN EN- 
GAGEMENTS THIS SPRING, 
SUMMER AND FALL, WILL 
RETURN TO AMERICA NEXT 
SEASON AND BE AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR RECITALS AND 
CONCERTS FROM JANUARY 
TO JUNE 


“It was brilliant playing, poetic, imaginative and with 
a Magyar quality to it after Liszt’s own spirit.”—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


“Mme. Méré is one of the impressive figures among 
the women artists of the day.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Mme. Méré has been called the greatest woman pian- 
ist and she showed herself yesterday equally the peer of 
the greatest of men.”—San Francisco Call and Post. 
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Some Characteristic Meré Press Criticisms in Brief from Her Last American Tour: 


“THE SUPERB FIRE AND SWEEP OF MERO’S 
STYLE OF PIANISM IS KNOWN AND ADMIRED 
BY MANY CONCERTGOERS. It seems needless to 
enumerate her qualities, yet we must record our enjoyment 
of her marvelous pianissimo playing. In cantabile and soft 
passages, her tone sings like a human voice perfectly modu- 
lated. The forte is a trumpet blast, a challenge to combat, 
what you will of heroism and power.”—Herman Devries, 
Chicago Evening American. 


“MME. YOLANDA MERO IS THE MOST BRIL- 
LIANT PIANIST HEARD HERE THIS SEASON. She 
has a clear, ringing tone, a powerful touch with which she 
can produce whispering pianissimos and her technique is 
pane her runs were liquid and faultless.”—-W ashington 
Herald. 


“MME. MERO, WHO HAS FEW RIVALS AS AN 
INTERPRETER OF LISZT, STIRRED HER AUDI- 
ENCE TO A FURORE OF ENTHUSIASM by her per- 
formance of the Liszt concerto. Méré’s technical equipment 
is one which ranges from the delicacy of a falling flower 
petal to a Dionysian energy, which is fairly hypnotic in its 
effect upon her audience.” —Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


“MME. MERO IS EASILY IN THE FIRST RANK 
OF PIANISTS OF THE PRESENT TIME. Her tech- 
nique is clear and her playing is characterized by a bril- 
liance and dash that any of the big pianists might envy 
her.”—Portland Telegram. 


“To say that she is the greatest Liszt interpreter ever 
heard in Victoria is to suggest limitations to Mme. Mér6’s 


powers. On the contrary she has again within the week 
demonstrated to local music lovers that SHE IS UN. 
DOUBTEDLY THE BIGGEST PIANIST WHO EVER 
VISITED THE CITY.”—Victoria Daily Colonist. 


“SHE HAS EVERY RIGHT TO BE CLASSED 
AMONG THE REALLY FEW GREAT WOMEN PIAN. 
ISTS OF THE WORLD; her reception and in fact her 
playing has probably not been approached by any virtuosi 
heard in this city in years.”"—Vancouver Daily Province. 


“IT WAS ONE OF THE GREATEST JOYS AND 
PRIVILEGES OF THE WHOLE MUSICAL SEASON 
TO HEAR YOLANDA MERO. Beauty was spread all 
over the music and all in all the recital was an occasion of 
memorable piano playing.”—Sacramento Union. 


“A poem in music and a poetically brilliant pianist cast a 
spell over an audience of music’s devotees yesterday after- 
noon. Mme. Méré has rare distinction, a quality of poise 
that is exceptional YOU FEEL THAT SHE IS IN 
ABSOLUTE CONTROL OF TECHNICAL REQUIRE: 
MENTS. She plays with an assurance that is fascinating.” 
—Edwin Schallert, Los Angeles Daily Times. 


“The fame of Yolanda Mér@’s brilliant success as a pianist 
drew her enthusiastic admirers to hear her in recital. As if 
to refute the assertion that a woman cannot play Chopin, 
MME. MERO PRESENTED A GROUP OF THE MAS. 
TER’S COMPOSITIONS IN A MANNER BEFORE 
WHICH DE PACHMANN WOULD HAVE BOWED.” 
—Helen M. Bonnet, San Francisco Bulletin. 
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and resumed after an absence of years, take the place of 
novelties. Thus the Volksoper has made quite an affair 
of its production of Otto Nicolai’s The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. This charming opera, nearly eighty years old, 
seems still fresh and youthful and bids fair to draw full 
houses again. The outstanding feature of the performance 
was Otto Goritz’ exhilarating Falstaff. Also the orchestra 
did excellent work, conducted by Ernst Pretorius, who is 
responsible for the neatness and finish of the performance 
in general. The stage decorations, however, in their meagre 
simplicity detracted considerably from the total effect of 
this romantic opera, which appeals to the eye almost as 
much as to the ear. The principle of the primitive Shake- 
spearean stage was carried rather to an extreme, obviously 
to economize. A little staircase, roughly painted, stands 
for a house, a few beams, roughly nailed together, are to 
represent a room, and the same decoration is even made 
to answer two different purposes, indicating once an inn, 
and in another act Mr. Ford’s drawing room. But after 
all it is still better to have opera in a simplified manner, 
than to have none at all, which seems to be the danger in 
Germany at present. |, Oe 
ALEXANDER SCHMULLER. 
With the assistance of a string orchestra, 
Schmuller in three concerts presented a Bach Cycle, 
taining all the sonatas, partitas and concertos. He 
tracted attention this time by advertising himself as the 
first in Berlin to give Bach’s complete violin works. For 
once he did not get away with it, as Florizel von Reuter, 
American born violinist, announced through the press 
that he had done the same thing in Berlin twice before 
and even he had been anteceded by others. I heard the 
last concert, being attracted by the double concerto in which 
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Boris Kroyt was the assistant. His warm tone, so supe- 
rior to Schmuller’s, was adroitly covered by the latter who 
energetically directed the string orchestra every time he 
had nothing to play, Kroyt, in the meantime, struggling 
valiantly to make himself heard. I wondered why Kroyt 
didn’t conduct a little on his own hook. It would have 
been welcome. 
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NrkiscH MONUMENT CONCERT. 

Any program containing the names of Nikisch, <a 
ven and Brahms would almost suffice to fill every hall i 
Germany. Therefore it was not surprising to see a vel 
in the Philharmonic Hall when Albert van Raalte of Am- 
sterdam raised his baton for the beginning of the third 
Leonore overture, which was given a stirring performance. 
Between this and the Brahms E minor symphony, the solo- 
ist, Alma Moodie, gave a noteworthy performance of the 
Beethoven concerto. The proceeds of this concert are to 
be added to the Nikisch Monument Fund. A; Q. 

Boris Kroyt—Karor Szreter. 

Boris Kroyt, Russian violinist, and Karol Szreter, Polish 
pianist, gave a joint recital in Beethoven Hall. Kroyt, who 
is the first violinist of the quartet bearing his name and 
one of the most talented chdps I know, was heard in the 
Saint-Saéns concerto and the Devil’s Trill sonata. He has 
a natural facility and a warm tone and music with him 
is instinctive but he impressed me as one who has not 
burned much midnight oil. Is it because he has not de- 
veloped his gift to the maximum that he is not already up 
among the leading exponents of his instrument? Karol 
Szreter is a good pianist, in whose playing I missed just 
that keen perception for detail which distinguishes the good 
from the great pianists. His playing on this occasion we 
jerky and angular rather than smooth and round, and, 
questionable pedaling, clarity in many passages was not = 
hanced. The audience in general seemed to be pleased, 
however, and that, after all, is an important factor. A. Q 

ANNA HEGNER. 

Probably encouraged by some favorable press notices re- 
ceived here last season, Anna Hegner, of Basle, Switzer- 
land, returned and gave a concert, playing the Beethoven 
and Hermann Suter concertos, and Lalo’s Symphony Espag- 
nole. Just coming from the Philharmonic, where | heard 
two movements of the Beethoven well played and where | 
left the audience seemingly clapping its hands off, I arrived 
at the Hegner concert in time to hear the last movement of 
it, played almost in a vaudeville style, with all the “side 
swipes” and flourishes that would make many a Keith cir- 
cuit veteran pale into insignificance. And at the end—an- 
other spectacle of Beethoven enthusiasts seemingly clap- 
ping their hands off. Surely this is a Beethoven year. 
The Suter concerto, new here, so far as I know, did not 
prove to be interesting. By the way, for the benefit of 
a certain teacher in Oklahoma, may I mention that the 
lady advertised the name of her instrument on the program 
as a Petrus Guarnerius, Mantua. What next? .Q. 

GOTTESMANN QUARTET. 

Two evenings of chamber music were given by the 
Gottesmann Quartet of Vienna. In the second concert 
Reger’s F sharp minor quartet and Hugo Wolf’ s Italian 
Serenade attracted me. The quartet, however, is too much 
of a one-man affair, the second violin, viola and cello seem- 
ing to be entirely subordinate to the first violin. This is 
not a good principle for any quartet but, strange to say, 
the Busch quartet, which enjoys a good reputation in Ger- 
many, is similar in this respect. A. Q. 

Pror. HERMANN KRETZSCH MAR. 

Prof. Hermann Kretzschmar, the dean of German his- 
torians of music and one of the most prominent figures in 
the educational movement of Germany during the last 
decades, has been honored on the occasion of his seventy- 
fifth birthday by a celebration in the National Academy 
for church and school music. For many years director of 
this institute as well as of the Hochschule fiir Musik and 
professor at the Berlin University, he retired a few years 
ago from all his positions, weakened by old age and sick- 
ness. At the impressive celebration, deputations from the 
Hochschule, the Academy, the University, the former pupils 
and of numerous musical organizations in their congratula- 
tory addresses dwelled especially on Kretzschmar’s life- 
work of carrying musical culture to the mass of the 
people by organizing and constantly improving the funda- 
mental teaching of music in the common and higher schools. 
A bronze bust of Professor Kretzschmar, modeled by the 
famous sculptor Fritz Klinsch, constituted the gift of the 
Minister of Arts and Sciences to the Academy of Church 
and School Music. Professor Thiel, the successor of Kretz- 
schmar as director of this academy, was in charge of the 
musical part of the celebration, conducting an eight-part 
psalm by Mendelssohn and a composition by Kretzschmar, 
sung by Thiel’s splendid madrigal chorus, which at present 
is without rival in Berlin in its particular line of work. 

H. 1. 


Lester Donahue Back in New York 


Lester Donahue, pianist, just returned to New York after 
a short tour including two appearances in St. Louis, en- 
gagements which resulted from the success of his appear- 
ance there early this season as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, under Rudolph Ganz. One of the 
recitals was in the educational series sponsored by the 
St. Louis pianoforte teachers, when he played almost identi- 
cally the same program that he gave in his New York re- 
cital this season and which won him general commendation. 
His second appearance was as soloist with the Jessie L. 
Gaynor Choral Club. He contributed three groups to the 
program and was enthusiastically applauded. On the way 
back to New York he gave a private recital at the home 
of John Alden Carpenter in Chicago, and also a recital 
at Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 


Senator Edwards’ Daughter Makes Debut. 


Elizabeth J. Edwards, daughter of Senator Edwards 
cf New Jersey (formerly governor), made her debut as 
a concert singer at the evening concert of the New York 
Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, Hotel 
Astor, New York, February 20, in company with tenor 
Gigli of the Metropolitan Opera House. A supper and 
dance in her honor followed the concert; further details 
will appear in a later issue of the Musicat Courter: 
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WASHINGTON ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


Distinguished Audience Attends Performance of Aida— 
Admirers Pack House to Hear Mary Garden in Tosca— 
Snegourotchka an Unusual Delight—Josef Hofmann 
Eagerly Greeted—National Carillon Association 
Incorporated in the District—Notes 


Washington, D. C., February 9—The Chicago Opera 
Company opened its season in Washington on February 5 
with the exotic Aida, and a more brilliant and satisfying 
performance of this opera has never been given in the 
capital. A very distinctive and brilliant audience gave the 
company a hearty welcome. Official society was there, 
including the Secretary of °State and Mrs. Hughes, the 
Secretary of War and Mrs, Weeks, who, with the Assistant 
Secretary of War and other distinguished guests, occupied 
one of the stage boxes; the ambassadors of our Allies and 
of our sister republics in the South, and many other distin- 
guished foreign representatives, as well as representative 
members of Washington social and musical life. Rosa 
Raisa sang the title role, and a more intelligent or finer 
performance could hardly be given, nor could one ask 
for anything finer in vocal art than Mme. Raisa’s artis- 
tically controlled voice. She has the dramatic ability as 
well to make her wholly admirable in this poetic role, of 
which her interpretation was an unforgettable operatic 
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delight. Cyrena Van Gordon, as Ammeris, gave a splendid 
dramatic performance, and her rich contralto voice equalled 
in artistry that of Mme. Raisa. Edouard Cotreuil as the 
King of Egypt, and Giacomo Rimini, who, owing to the 
illness of Cesare Formichi, sang the role of Amonasro, 
gave highly creditable performances and sang with uncom- 
mon skill. Charles Marshall as Rhadames received much 
applause for his excellent singing of the Celeste Aida aria. 
He has a splendid voice. irgilio Lazzari as the high 
priest, Melvena Passmore as the priestess, and Lodovico 
Oliviero as the messenger, gave the principals admirable 
support and completed the skilled cast. The conductor, 
Giorgio Polacco, was called to the stage several times to 
receive his well-earned share of applause, for his reading 
of the score was admirable, particularly so with the martial 
music. 

Apmirers Pack House to Hear Mary GARDEN IN Tosca. 


Mary Garden was the chief luminary in Puccini’s melo- 
dious Tosca, which drew a capacity audience the following 
night. Not since her performances here in the title role of 
Thais and Le Jongleur de Notre Dame had Miss Garden 
been seen in Washington, and a highly expectant public 
awaited her. She was in much better voice than when last 
heard here, her dramatic ability as admirable as always, 
and it held her audience breathless with the tragic force 
of her fury in the murder scene. Georges Baklanoff’s 
Scarpia was a fine performance both vocally and dramat- 
ically, and his interpretation showed splendid artistry. 
Giulio Crimi was a meritorious Mario, singing the well- 
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“Revealed anew, taste and style to- 
gether with lovely tone * * his technic 
is more than correct, it is polished. 


“Concerned himself with the intimate 
side of Chopin’s art, exploiting a 


singing tone, much refinement and 


elegance of style.” 


DAILY NEWS 
(Maurice Rosenfeld) 


“played the Nocturne with fine tone 
and the octaves with bravura 


** made 


a miniature tone poem of exquisite 
shades.” 
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“played with extreme of good manners 
and refinement.” 


“He has delicacy, speed and graceful- 
ness,” 
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known arias in the first and third acts superbly, thereby 
winning great applause from the appreciative audience. 
Desiré Defrere as the sacristan, Lodovico Oliviero as 
Spoletta, Sallustio Civai as the gendarme, Kathryn Browne 
as the shepherd, and Milo Luka as the jailer completed the 
excellent cast. Giorgio Polacco conducted with the same 
skill he had shown the previous evening. 
SNEGOUROTCHKA AN Unusuat DE icut. 


A wealth of haunting melody and a blaze of vivid color 
marked the company’s third and last performance in Wash- 
ington, when it gave Rimsky-Korsakoff’s highly imaginative 
and delightful Pah Maiden, Edith Mason sang the title 
role and her clear, cool, well controlled soprano voice 
proved a charming contrast to the emotional, colorful, 
Slavic fire of Irene Pavloska as her rival, Coupava. Cyreno 
Van Gordon’s portrayal of the dreamy shepherd was an 
interesting example of her interpretative powers as com- 
pared with the forceful dramatic Amneris in Aida, though 
her voice was not heard to as great advantage. Alice 
D’Hermanoy’s voice and presence were wholly delightful 
as the Spring Fay. Georges Baklanoff, as Mizuir, gave an 
especially satisfying and admirable performance and his 
voice, full of pathos and toy was equally satisfactory. 
Desiré Defrere as Bobyl and Maria Classens as Bobylika 
deserve praise for their excellent portrayals of these delight- 
fully comic but not easy to interpret roles. Edouard Cotreuil 
as King Frost in the prologue, and Angelo Minghetti as 
Tzar Berendey gave highly creditable performances. Jose 
Mojica and Milo Luka as the two heralds in the second act 
made an impressive picture of these small roles and sang 
excellently ; Milo Luka also impersonated Carnival. William 
Beck as Aleem wg Lodovico Oliviero as the spirit of the 
woods, and Hazel Eden as the page completed the cast, 
which as a whole made of this tic yet naive tale of 
Russian peasant life a real operatic treat. Richard Hage- 
man conducted with understanding, and the audience 
applauded him again and again for his excellent reading of 
this exquisite score. The incidental dances by Anna Lud- 
milla and corps de ballet were delightful, picturesque and 
natural, which, with the splendid work of the choruses, and 
the art of the stage director, Emile Merle Forest, com- 
pleted the charm of this admirable production. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene, who is responsible for bringing the 
Chicago Opera Company to Washington, was the recipient 
of many congratulations. She announced that the deficit 
which the forty-two guarantors would be asked to meet 
would be small, and furthermore, due to the great success 
of the Chicago Company here, that three performances 
here by the Metropolitan Opera may be arranged for the 
last week in April this season. 

Joser HorMANN Eacerty Greetep. 

Josef Hofmann gave his only recital in Washington on 
January 30, thereby opening the second Philharmonic 
course. A new Poli’s Theater, but the same number of 
eager Hofmann enthusiasts, greeted this noted master of 
the piano, who more than fulfilled the great expectations 
the announcement of this recital had aroused. The bril- 
liance, the profound musicianship, the variety and beauty of 
tone that have marked Mr. Hofmann’s recitals elsewhere 
prevailed here and the audience was ever ready with hearty 
applause. He was recalled again and again until he had 
responded with several encores. 

NATIONAL CAaRrtLton ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED IN 

tHE District. 

Out of the carillon committee of the Arts Club of Wash- 
ington, which has_ worked slowly but surely for a number 
of years for the realization of an ideal, and in co-operation 
with the Federation of Women’s Clubs, has been developed 
the National Carillon Association, which was incorporated 
in the District about the middle of January. The object 
of the association is to erect in Washington a memorial 
bell tower containing the best carillon’ that can be 
founded, in “commemoration of the sacrifices and ideals 
of America and her Allies in the world war;” and also 
to provide instruction in carillon playing in order that 
trained musicians may be available for the purposes of the 
association. The incorporators of the association are Henry 
K. Bush-Brown, well-known sculptor, who is temporary 
president; Walter Damrosch; William B. Westlake, chair- 
man of the carillon committee of the Arts Club; Mrs. J. W. 
Frizzell, president of the District chapter of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs, Robert 
J. Burdette, of Pasadena, Cal., chairman of the committee 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, instrumental in the 
organizing of the association; Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
member of the same committee and chairman of the musical 
committee of the Federation; Gilbert Grosvenor, of the 
National Geographic Society; Captain W. I. Chambers; 
Dr. Erwin F. Smith, scientist of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment; Mrs. L. McD. Sleeth of the Arts Club committee, 
and last but far from least, J. Marion Schull, who is the 
originator of the idea of placing a carillon tower in the 
District. The next meeting will be held on February 12, 
when twelve more trustees will be chosen to complete the 
board and a prospectus of the work will be given to the 
public. The site and design for the tower have already 
been chosen. 

Notes. 

Lavinia Darve, prima donna of the Milan Opera Com- 
pany; Jan Wo! young violinist of Warsaw, to whom 
Prince Lubomirski and his brother, presented a $10,000 
Stradivarius violin, and M. S. Brachocki, a young pianist, 
gave a splendid concert at the President Theater on January 
25, as part of the Polish activities this past month. The 
concert in every way fulfilled the high standard of art 
that one has learned to expect from Poland. Miss Darve, 
Polish only by adoption, as she is a graduate of the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music, has a pleasing soprano voice of 
much power and a nice sense of dramatic interpretation. 
She sang the Jewel Song from Faust, arias from Aida and 
Butterfly, and several Polish numbers, including an inter- 
esting aria from the Halka, to which she added much color 
with her Japanese and Polish costumes. She was assisted 
by an able accompanist, Mr. Miinz. Mr. Wolanek played 
Wieniawski’s La Zingara, nocturne by Rozycki, and Per- 
petuum Mobile by Novacek, with good finish and good 
tone. Mr. Wolanek is a young violinist of great promise. 
It was the pianist, however, Mr. Brachocki, who won the 
greatest honors of the afternoon. His program included 
numbers by Chopin and Stojowski, which he played with 

(Continuing on page 53) 
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RICHARD GENEE—OPERETTA COMPOSER AND LIBRETTIST 


(Continued from Page 7). 


secutors. Don Palestro also falls desperately in love with 
Nisida, whom he has recognized in or male attire, and 
with an ardor rarely shown by any tribunal president, offers 
her his hand and all his possessions. Don Palestro, hav- 
ing both warrants with him, offers Nisida hers in exchange 


PORTRAIT OF RICHARD GENEE. 
From a photograph taken during the time he was 
at the Theater an der Wien 


conductor 


She snatches the warrant from him, a feat 
which Don Montiel performs at another occasion when 
the warrant, supposed to be for him, is shown. Both get 
the wrong warrants, and when Barnacle, aided by the ras- 
cal Don Graziano, tries to cause Nisida’s arrest, she pro- 
duces the warrant for Don Montiel, denounces her perse- 
cutor to be the freebooter Don Montiel and, with the as- 
sistance of Don Palestro, she succeeds in having not only 
the impresario but also the agent Don Graziano arrested. 

In the second act an intense love is developed between 


for her love 





“A voice of great sy m- 
pathy and true ability.” 
—Duluth News Tribune. 








Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall’ 
New York's 


Don Montiel and Nisida, who releases her former lover 
Don Rodrigo, finding him to be truly in love with Donna 
Mercedes. Don Montiel who had obtained possession of 
the warrant of arrest against Nisida, has given it to her 
as a proof of his love, which is mutual. Barnacle, who 
has been released, wins 10,000 reals at Miaco from Don 
Palestro which Nisida wins back from him and then 
stakes herself against Don Palestro’s money (which is Don 
Montiel’s legacy) but this time she loses: Don Palestro 
attempts to take possession of his prize but is interrupted 
by Barnacle, who has hired a ae of negroes to kidnap 
Nisida, who in turn is rescued by Don Montiel. In rescu- 
ing Nisida, Don Montiel has fired his pistol in the air and 
Barnacle falls and is reported dead. During the confus- 
ion and while Don Montiel, aided by freebooters, has taken 
Nisida to a place of safety, a hurricane strikes overhead. 
In the third act Barnacle, after instituting a suit for 
damages through Don Graziano, decides it were better to 
belong to the living again so that he can marry Donna 
Miguela, Palestro’s sister, an old maid worth three mil- 
lion, and who has mourned his reported death. So the 
curtain falls at last on three happy couples—Nisida with 
her freebooter husband, Don Montiel, for whom she has 


THREE 


a watering place in the 


renounced the operatic stage to live henceforth in a cabin 
on board his privateer; Barnacle and Donna Miguela, and, 
finally, Don Rodrigo and Donna Mercedes. 


Other Operettas 


The works which followed Nisida were: Rosina (1881), 
given in Berlin in 1884; Die Piraten (1886), given in Berlin 
in that year, and Dreizehn or Drei Dreibund (1887) in three 
acts. Genée’s name was linked with every great success of 
light opera in Vienna in his time. Among his lesser known 
operettas are the following: Der Zopfabschneider, in one 
act; Don Trabuco di Trabucillos, in one act; Die Prinzessin 
von Kannibalien, or Narrheit und Photographie, in two acts; 
Freund Felix, in three acts; Die Antisemiten, in four acts, 
and Die Zwillinge, written in collaboration with Louis Roth. 


Other Musical Works 


_ All of his numerous poetic and musical creations are rich 
in humor and are written in the spirit of the carnival. To 
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his muse the German singing societies were indebted for 
some of the most precious pearls in their repertory, for he 
did not think it beneath him to write for male choruses and 
glee clubs. Of his many compisitions, such as comic arias 
and scenes; humorous songs for male voices; humorous 
sketches, duets and trios, the following are a few: Die 
Standchen obe, Ehemann’s Schlummerlied, Meine Frau hat 
schwache Nerven, Die gute Schwiegermama, Ich weiss nicht 
was ich singen soll, Wasser, Bier und Wein, Das deutsche 
Schneiderbankett, Ein Mann in den besten Jahren, Frosch- 
Ballade, Brautigam und Ehemann, Herr Nudelmiiller und 
seine Téchter, Der Weinreisende, Sennerin und Bua im 
Salon, Die gestohlene Gans, Hauswirt und Mieter, and Eine 
Partie Sechsundsechzig. All of his songs, choral and hum- 
orous works for special occasions always met with general 
success. 


Last Years 


In 1878 Genée had taken up itis residence in a villa near 
Pressbaum, in the Wiener Wald, where he was engaged in 
composition and literary work, at which he kept on untir- 
ingly, although afflicted. with a severe illness. His leisure 
hours were spent in caring for his garden and his pets. He 
rarely ever left his cozy home, which was always open to 
his friends, who loved and honored their colleague, the jovial 
and witty poet-composer. In the winter of 18 904 | 4 he went to 
Meran, in the Austrian Ty rol, to seek relief from his pains. 
In 1895 on his way to a northern watering place, he took 


MERAN, 
Austrian Tyrol. 


a temporary domicile in Baden-bei-Wien, also a watering 
place, where on June 15 of that year, at the age of sixty-two, 
he passed away in the arms of his foster-daughter who had 
been taking care of him. During his long and severe illness 
he had been under the care of the eminent Dr. Joseph Hoff- 
mann, who was a personal friend of his and who had been 
untiring in his labors to give relief to his dying friend. The 
funeral took place on June 18, in the afternoon. Among 
those who attended were a deputation of officials of the 
city in which he died, the composers Millécker, Konzak and 
Soucoup, Director Schreiber, the author Wilhelm Ascher, 
representatives of the art world and other friends of the 
deceased. After an impressive funeral service, the casket, 
which was covered with many beautiful wreaths (Johann 
Strauss and Director Lautenberg of Berlin being among 
those who sent floral tributes), was interred in the cemetery 
in Baden-bei-Wien. 

The stage lost in him a most eminent librettist and his 
many musical compositions give him a place in the foremost 
rank of composers of the light and graceful style of music. 


Why Not Carol at Easter? 


Carols and the Christmas spirit go together. 
ties which have Christmas caroling know how much the 
Yuletide season gains in beauty and devotion through bands 
of carolers singing outside candle-lit windows, singing in 
churches and around the Christmas tree. 

Easter caroling, expressing the glad awakening that comes 


Communi- 


with springtime and with Resurrection, is a new idea but 
a very happy and practicable one. Besides singing at church 
services, Easter carolers may visit hospitals and_institu- 
tions. A blossoming Easter plant in a window may, like 
the Christmas candle, be a signal for carolers to stop and 
sing. 

Outdoor services early on Easter morning were featured 
by several cities last year. On hilltops in Macon and 
San Diego, thousands greeted the sun with Christ The Lord 
Is Risen Today. 

Among the fine, old Easter hymns suitable for caroling 
are The Strife Is O’er, The Battle’s Done and Come, Ye 
Faithful, Raise the Strain. 

The “Learn a Carol a Day” plan is excellent for com- 
munity Easter caroling. Inaugurated by Community Serv- 
ice, it has been used with great success throughout the 
country, A bulletin explaining every detail of such a plan, 
including newspaper publicity and programs by united 
groups, may be obtained from Community Service, 315 
Fourth avenue, New York City. The origin of Easter 
caroling and the stories of the most famous Easter carols 
are described in this bulletin by Prof. Peter W. Dykema, 
of the University of Wisconsin. Community Service issues 
a dignified and attractive Easter song sheet, with the text 
of six Easter carols. Special collections of standard Easter 
carols and hymns giving both music and words are also 
obtainable. 
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Dickinson Organ Lecture Recitals 


Clarence Dickinson’s annual series of historical lecture 
recitals at Union Theological Seminary on Tuesday after- 
noons in February has for its subject this year distinctive 
points of faith and worship, emphasized by each of the 
four great churches—Jewish, Eastern Orthodox (Russian- 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Greek), Roman and Protestant—as illustrated in their 
music. February 6 the distinguishing characteristics of 
Jewish faith and music were presented; its monotheism, its 
ethical system of righteousness, its Sabbath observance, 
its spiritual attitude, as expressed in the services of the 
Temple. The illustrations were sung by the fine choir of 
Temple Beth-El, of which Dr, Dickinson is director, Al- 
though a small choir, each member is a well known soloist, 
and the effects of finely spun pianissimos and dramatic 
crescendos provided some thrilling moments. 

The solo numbers were beautifully given by Marguerite 
Hazzard, Alice Louise Mertens, Reed Miller and Andrea 
Sarto. The traditional Kol Nidrei and Elohenu were played 
upon the cello by William Durieux with much beauty of 
tone, and a picturesque touch was added by the skilled play- 
ing by Jack Levy upon the Shofar, the ancient ram’s horn 
(trumpet) of the Hebrews. 

These recitals are a uniquely interesting feature of New 
York's musical life, in the scholarliness of the presentation 
of the subjects, the notable quality of the artists participat- 
ing, and the fine artistic finish in the presentation of the 
music. 

Assisting artists on the February 20 program were the 
choir of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Miles 
Farrow, M.A., Mus. Doc., organist; Rev. Henry P. 
Veazie, Precentor of the cathedral; Master Wilmer L. 
Henninger and Master George H. Benz, sopranos, and Mary 
Waterman, violinist. 


Irene Williams a Cosi Fan Tutte Feature 


Every paper from the many states in which Irene 
Williams, prima donna of the Hinshaw Cosi Fan Tutte 
Company, has appeared has praised her for both beauty 
of appearance and beautiful singing. In proof here are a 
few press excerpts from New York, Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
sourl, etc.: 

In the role of Leonora, Irene Williams upheld her reputation for 
sweetness of tone, clearness, and expression, as well as for unusual 
range of voice. She was cordially greeted by the audience and her 
welcome increased as the evening advanced. In her speaking parts 
she was also very pleasing. She was one of the most pleasing 
sopranos heard here in some time.—Advertiser-Journal, Auburn. 


Irene Williams, prima donna of the company, sang with the or 
chestra last season with a great deal of success, and her work last 
night was, throughout, of a delightful character. She made an 
adorable Leonora, sweet, loyal-hearted and true.—Minneapolis Morn 
ing Tribune. 


The cast for the opera was of balanced excellence—Irene Wil 
liams, the celebrated American prima-donna being foremost, and her 
singing and acting throughout the seven scenes was most pleasing 
The Times, Marietta, Ohio. 


Irene Williams, who was featured in the cast, sang the leading 
role in fine style, notably the aria, Rash Intruders.—The Columbus 
Dispatch, 

Miss Williams did magnificent singing and to her role fell the 
two-octave part, which she sang with great tonal opulency. She 
achieved the most florid passages immaculately, and her most im 
portant air, that in which she defied the intruding admirer, was a 
triumph of sheer good singing.—-Muncie Morning Star. 





Miss Williams, who, possesses a beautiful voice of rare quality 
and delicacy, has, in addition, an attractive personality and beauty. 
Leader, Springfield, Mo. 


Irene Williams, Leonora, is a beautiful girl and she can sing well. 


Her daintiness is captivating. Her costume was a delight.—-The 
Topeka Daily State Journal. 


Engagements for Etta Hamilton Morris Pupils 


Among the artist-pupils of the well known vocal teacher 
and director of the Philomena Glee Club, Etta Hamilton 
Morris, who recently made successful appearances, mention 
must be made of Daisy Krey, contralto, who was heard as 
soloist for the National Patriotic Society of Brooklyn in 
January, in Elijah at St. James’ Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn, as well as at the concert given by the Long Island 
Grotto Band on February 8. She has also been engaged 
as soloist for the President’s Day of the Illuminati Club on 
May 3. 

een C. Pantley, tenor, was soloist at the Illuminati 
Club concert on February 1. Hazel Clark Kent, soprano, 
appeared as soloist with the Chaminade Club on February 6. 
Emily Berry, soprano, was heard in concerts at Lynnbrook 
and Rockville Centre, L. I.; Carrie Devlin Jonas, soprano, 
was soloist with the Illuminati Club on January 4, broad- 
casted from WEAF on January 22, and appeared as soloist 
at the Chaminade Club concert on February 6; Matilda Durr 
Lindsay, soprano, was heard at a concert in Brooklyn on 
February 2; Arthur F. Allie, baritone, was appointed musi- 
cal supervisor in Garwood, N. J. 

At the concert in Clintonian Hall, Brooklyn, on February 
7, Mrs. Morris presented two artist-pupils, Matilda Durr 
Lindsay and Arthur F. Allie. 

Etta Hamilton Morris has been engaged as soloist in the 
Daughter of Jairus at St. James’ Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn, on April 22. She has also been secured to present 
Songs of American Women at the March meeting of the 
Itluminati Club. 
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“THE MOST STRIKING NEW PIANISTIC FIGURE, 
WITHOUT DOUBT, APPEARING HERE THIS SEA- 
SON IS THIS ARTIST,”—N. Y. Herald, January 23, 1923. 






MARIA 


CARRERAS 


SCORED A MOST DISTINCT AND POSITIVE SUCCESS IN NEW YORK AT 
HER FIRST APPEARANCE IN THE UNITED STATES ON JANUARY 22nd 
LAST—SEVENTEEN CRITICS DECLARED HER TO BE THE MOST STRIK- 
ING PIANISTIC FIGURE, CONFIRMING HER WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION OF 
BEING ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PERSONALITIES OF THE PIAN- 
ISTIC WORLD. 


MARIA CARRERAS’ ACTIVITY AS A PIANIST HAS ALREADY BEEN EX- 
TENDED TO TWO HUNDRED CITIES IN TWENTY COUNTRIES. 


MARIA CARRERAS HAS APPEARED IN EUROPE UNDER THE BATON OF 
SAFONOFF — COLONNE — STAVENHAGEN — MLINARSKI — STEINBACH - 
LANDON RONALD — CAJANUS — REZNICHEK—BIRNBAUM—OSCAR FRIED 
—MARINUZZI—MOLINARI—CHEVILLARD—AND OTHER CELEBRITIES. 


MARIA CARRERAS WAS BORN IN ROME, IS A PUPIL OF THE FAMOUS 


GIOVANNI SGAMBATI AND SHARES WITH FERRUCCIO BUSONI THE 
HONOR OF BEING ITALY’S GREATEST PIANIST. 


Next New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, February 26th, 1923 
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Frieda Hempel 


in 


Seuny Lind Concerts 
and 


Recitals 
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SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1923 
IN OPERA IN EUROPE 


November, 1923—New York and New England February, 1924—Florida and Cuba 

December, 1923—Middle West and Canada March, 1924—South and Middle West 

January, 1924—New YorkandenRoutetoSouth April, 1924—Middle West and New York |} 
Early May, 1924—Festivals 
Late May, 1924—British Isles 
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DEPLORABLE POLITICAL SITUATION LEAVES 
A DEEP IMPRINT ON VIENNA’S MUSIC 





Vienna Branch of the International Society for New Music Inactive Owing to Petty Jealousies and Cliques—The 
Nationalist Wave~And Pan-Germanism—A Bach Premiére—Braunfel’s New Work—Weingartner’s New Bid 
for Composer's Fame—New Works and New Composers—Rudolph Reuter and Rudolph 
Polk Well Liked 


Vienna, January 18.—It is with a certain sad and dis- 
couraged feeling that Vienna musicians learn, from the 
Musicat Courier and other sources, of the great energy 
and enthusiasm displayed by the various national branches 
of the International Society for New Music. They are 
doing big things in London and in Berlin as well. hile 
all this is going on, the Vienna group of this society, which 
indeed originated from this very city, is standing aside and 
watching others work, The reason, of course, is simple: 
petty jealousies and cliques—the traditional Vienna disease. 
The big ones, like Schénberg and Marx, are keeping 
aloof, and the minor gods are squabbling over more or 
less formal questions. The ultra-moderns resent the more 
conservative ones, and the Melodists refuse to collaborate 
with the Atonalists. All of which accounts for the fact 
that the Vienna group of the International Society for 
New Music so far has done no productive work whatever, 

Tue NationAList Wave. 

All this is more deplorable in view of the present political 
situation. Nationalism and national hatred are once more 
triumphant in politics as well as in music, The Pan-Germans 
are becoming more bold than ever. In Munich they inter- 
fered with a concert of the “Francophile” Swiss Henri 
Marteau who, for some reason, has come to be regarded 
as a sort of a French spy. In Vienna, to be sure, Marteau 
gave his concert without difficulties of any sort (except 
from some of the critics who, like myself, 
renditions of a classic music a strange mixture of Frenchy 
daintiness and Teuton brutality), but a Jewish composer 
from Frankfort, named Ernst Toch, who came here to 
attend the first performance of his string quartet opus 26 
(played by the Mairecker-Buxbaum organization), was 
jeered at in the concert hall by a crowd of chauvinist 
youths who, without even pretending any understanding of 
his composition, objected to it merely on racial grounds. 
There were catcalls and yells, and the affair almost led 
to a regular fist fight. Surely the composition itself did 
not in the least justify such an uproar. It is a work 
of unquestionable talent, but suffering from a mixture of 
radically modern and classic elements. (A _ Phantastic 
Night Music for orchestra by the same composer, by the 
way, has been accepted for New York performance by 
Walter Damrosch.) It is neither appallingly modern and 
daring nor bad enough to evoke antagonism on artistic 
grounds. But what do Hackenkreuz (an anti-Semitic sign) 
chauvinists know about music? To them, Schonberg is 
merely a Jew, the same as Mahler was fifteen years ago. 
Of living musicians, they dote on Pfitzner. Most likely 
they never even knew Pfitzner’s name until the day when, 
in 1917, he composed his unfortunate U Boat music. Since 
then he has been their hero and, with them, he is a purely 
political issue and nothing else. 

Anpb PAN-GERMANISM. 

To be sure, Pfitzner is a Pan-German. It is, perhaps, 
his one great fault. There is in him something of the naive 
enthusiasm and idealism of a former period, a love of the 
Deutsche Seele which has, surely, very little in common 
with the Prussian militarism of today. He is a Romantic, 
and the words he chooses for his vocal compositions are 
almost unfailingly of the romantic German school. Re- 
cently we heard his two Deutsche Gesange for chorus 
which fully confirmed the above views. In the same con- 
cert, Richard Strauss himself condescended to conduct 
his Bardengesang for chorus, This is the composition 
written for the Breslau Sangerfest 1907 and based on 
impossible verses by Klopstock, and it sounds about as 
Pan-German as can be. But let no one think for a 
moment that Strauss really is a Pan-German! He is simply 
talented and (alas!) versatile enough to compose suitable 
music for every occasion. He may just as well decide some 
day to compose music to order for a Jewish synagogue, if 
only the fee meets his demands. 

A Bacu Premrbre. 

Which reminds us that music “written to order” is gener- 
ally a doubtful proposition. We had a sad exhibition of 
such music the other day when ‘Wilhelm Kienzl made an 
unsuccessful attempt to conduct a festival concert on the 
occasion of the Austrian Composers’ Corporation’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary. It was a sumptuous affair, and the pro- 
gram was very unusual, opening with a veritable first 
performance of a Bach concerto for four pianos and 
stringed orchestra, and winding up with Wagner’s Festi- 
val March, composed for the hundredth anniversary of 
America’s Declaration of Independence. Sandwiched in 
between this and the lovely Bach piece with its marvel- 
lously beautiful instrumental colors, we heard Beethoven's 
Symphonic Tone Painting for two “enemy orchestras,” 
entitled Wellington’s Victory or The Battle of Vittoria 
which, with all due reverence for its great composer, must 
be termed trash of the worst order. Nor is the Wagner 
Festival March suited to add new laurels to its author's 
fame. It is a senile and weak composition, replete with 
memories of The Flying Dutchman and Meistersinger. 


found his. 


Apparently, while composing it, Wagner must have been 
under the impression that “anything was good enough for 
the Yankees.” This Wagner piece was quite in keeping 
with the character of the whole concert which, while en- 
listing the services of four soloists and as many orchestras, 
must be recorded as one of the saddest freaks of the 
year. 
Braunrex’s New Work. 

The past weeks have been in the nature of a Bruno 
Walter Festival, in connection with this conductor’s fare- 
well prior to his American tour. There is no parallel for 
his Vienna popularity. Walter is indeed unsurpassed as 
a conductor ot Mahler, but his local admirers do not 
differentiated. They follow him unconditionally in any 
case. He is nothing if not versatile. During the last 
few weeks we heard from him a performance of the Verdi 
Requiem (which was, perhaps, too “German” and not 
sufficiently operatic in his interpretation), several Mahler 
symphonies, and the new Te Deum by Walter Braunfels. 
At the same time he showed himself as an accomplished 
pianist in a sonata evening with Arnold Rosé and in a 
song recital with Franz Steiner. His treatment of the 
piano is decidedly “impressionistic.” Technically he is by 
no means flawless, but his playing is wonderfully “plastic.” 

The supreme effort of the season, as far as Walter is 
concerned, and, at the same time, his last farewell prior 
to his departure, was his performance of the Braunfels 
Te Deum. This eagerly anticipated work marks an in- 
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teresting attempt at carrying new, modern tendencies into 
church music. It is, for the most, harmonically simple. 
There are many unisono passages and little contrapuntal 
treatment. In its severe simplicity the Te Deum resembles 
the ascetic methods of a Pfitzner mingled with the naiveté 
of a Mahler. Above all, it is of a sincerity and loftiness 
of purpose which compels admiration. Its demands on the 
performers are tremendous, especially as regards vocal 
range, but all requirements were ideally met by the per- 
formance. Walter conducted with apparent enthusiasm, and 
both chorus and orchestra were excellent. The success of 
the new work was beyond expectations, and though a large 
portion of the applause may have been in the nature of 
an au revoir for Walter, there was still plenty of it left 
for composer Braunfels who was present personally, and, 
to an equal degree, for Frau Merz-Thunner, a truly phe- 
nomenal soprano who made her first Vienna appearance 
on this occasion and who was immediately acclaimed as 
a star of the first order. 
WeEINGARTNER’Ss New Bip ror Composer’s FAME. 

The Philharmonic series this season is particularly dull 
in its programs. There are practically no novelties, and 
the programs are of the dealer sort. The third concert 
in the series made a pleasant exception, offering as it did 
the dazzling Firework by Stravinsky (who, unless memory 
fails, has heretofore been completely ignored by our prin- 
cipal orchestral organization) and the exotically charming 
and colorful Dance Rhapsody by Frederick Delius (also, 
if I remember rightly, a newcomer on the Philharmonic 
programs). Two acu if later Weingartner made another of 
his heretofore ill-fated bids for recognition as a composer 
with his very latest work, Variations on a Theme of Alfred 
Reisenauer. The authorship of this composition is not very 
clear; according to Weingartner’s own statement, it seems 
that Alfred Reisenauer (more famous as a pianist of the 
Liszt school than as a composer) at the time of his death 
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left a manuscript composition consisting of eighteen varia- 
tions on an original theme, written for piano, four hands. 
Reisenauer had previously commenced the orchestration 
of these variations, and Weingartner himself had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this orchestration which was subsequently 
lost. At any rate, it is not fully intelligible whether 
Weingartner’s work is not merely an orchestration of 
Reisenauer’s original composition, and if so, whether 
it makes, in part or in full, use of Reisenauer’s own scor- 
ing. In its present shape, the piece is skilfully and effec- 
tively (though rather conservatively) orchestrated, and it 
possesses commendable qualities. Consisting of no less than 
eighteen variations and a finale, it is rather too long 
to hold attention throughout. Moreover, variations are 
hardly the musical form suited to interest anyone but the 
professional musician. To the layman (similar to the 
cadenzas of the concerto) they are more or less of a bore, 
and not quite unjustifiedly so. 
New Works—Anp New Composers. 

Generally speaking, it may be stated that the present 
season has brought a certain reaction against modernism 
(Vienna Branch of the International Music Society, please 
notice!). This is not merely the fault of our public— 
which is, to be sure, not free from blame in its indifference 
towards modern works—but of our conductors as well. 
Furtwangler, for instance, who is one of the apostles of 
modernism in Berlin, in his Vienna concerts sticks to the 
hackneyed programs of the traveling star conductor, and 
Schalk and, in particular, Strauss, are no better in this 
respect. We are doubly indebted, therefore, to conductor 
Reichwein who tried to infuse new life into the fossil 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde by presenting, at that 
society’s first orchestral concert of the season, the beautiful 
Poeme de l’extase of Scriabin. What wonderful wealth 
of colors the man commands! There you have all the 
lusciousness of the Strauss orchestra, yet a plasticity of 
thematic workmanship which is Wagnerian in the best 
sense. By conducting the complicated piece from memory, 
Reichwein accomplished a remarkable feat. He is gradu- 
ally working his way to the front ranks among Vienna’s 
conductors. Rudolf Nilius, too, is attracting constantly 
growing attention by his subtle art of program-making 
as evidenced in his Chamber Concerts with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The rarely heard symphony by E flat by 
Stamitz, which he included in his latest program, is a 
gem of its kind. The same program offered, as a novelty, 
Erich Korngold’s Songs of Farewell in the new orchestral 
setting, with the composer at the desk. These songs are 
rather too insignificant and imitative to warrant so ambi- 
tious an orchestral apparatus. They do not count among 
young Korngold’s happiest conceptions. 

Hans Gal, a young Viennese composer and Korngold’s 
senior by just a few years (his new opera, The Holy 
Duck, is almost ready for production at Diisseldorf), was 
heard with two clever intermezzos from his comic opera, 
Der Arzt der Sobeide; they are sparkling in rhythm and 
effective in their parodistic colors. Karl Futterer, from 
Switzerland, had a hearing for his variations called Hans 
im Glick, and for selections from his comic opera, Don 
Gil mit den Griinen Hosen, which were so light of weight 
as to be somewhat out of place in a serious concert. 

More than usual attention was attracted by a young and 
heretofore entirely unknown Viennese composer named 
Franz Salmhofer with a Concert Piece for trumpet and 
orchestra and an overture to a medieval play, Der Acker- 
mann und der Tod. His music is brimful with imagina- 
tion and ideas, and his treatment of the orchestra is 
excellent. We are anxious to hear more from him soon. 

Rupotpnw Reurter’s Success. 


Kathleen McQuitty, from London, has once more suc- 
ceeded in fighting masculine supremacy in the pianistic 
field. She did the Brahms-Paganini Variations splendidly, 
besides making a bold and not entirely convincing bid for 
two English composers named Colin Taylor and Marma- 
duke Barton. Two piano pieces by the latter—a scherzo 
and an intermezzo, both played from manuscript—were 
nice, well-behaving music on the Mendelssohn order, but 
Taylor’s suite, The Rising Moon, was even less than that: 
Salonmusik. 

A. sensation was caused by the two concerts of Alexander 
Brailowsky, a Russian pianist heretofore unknown to 
Vienna. He is said to be a Leschetizky pupil, and well 
he might be. His technic is stupendous, and his musician- 
ship beyond question. Whether he plays Mozart, Chopin, 
Schumann, or Moussorgsky—there is always the same 
strong individuality and the same unfailing sense of style. 
Vienna was quick to recognize his eminent gifts, and 
equally quick to appreciate the consummate art of Rudolph 
Reuter, the American pianist. Reuter’s debut program, 
ranging from Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms to 
Granados, Busoni, Dohnanyi and Korngold, was in itself 
a recommendation, and the way in which he handled the 
Schumann Symphonic Etudes won for Reuter the admira- 
tion of his audience from the outset. His treatment of 
the modern works was perhaps even more remarkable, 
and a fine little impressionist study, The Fountain of 
— Pola, by the late Charles T. Griffes, found much 
avor. 

Rupoten Pork Is Lixkep. 

The violinistic honors of the week fell to Rudolph Polk, 
who is well remembered here from his last year’s concerts. 
He showed real American enterprising spirit by breaking 
the dull routine of the German specimen programs. There 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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“WE ARE CERTAIN HERE IS A GREAT FIND” 


— New York Evening Post. 


QUEENA MARIO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


New York Evening Post: 


Queena Mario Is a 
Fascinating Juliet 


Her First Appearance in That 
Part at the Metropolitan 


The conviction grows that at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Saturday night New 
York entertained an angel unawares, in the 
girlish personality of Queena Mario as Ju- 
liette. This young woman grew in beauty, 
charm and grace as the story unfolded. She 
had a rarely sympathetic manner, the artless, 
unsophisticated charm of youth, and a voice 
that was not only true to pitch, but one that 
gave at times unusual sensuous pleasure and 
was full of expression and extremely beauti- 
ful. She exhibited some nervousness of 
manner and delivery in her first solo in the 
Capulet mansion, but quickly discovered that 
the audience was disposed to be kind and 
appreciative, and thereafter was at ease and 
unmistakably sure of herself. 

There were moments in the balcony scene 
and duet that recalled Geraldine Farrar and 
Emma Eames at their best, both vocally and 
pictorially. 

There were many unmistakable signs of 
surprised approval and satisfaction in the 
audience, for it is not the custom of im- 
presarios to launch worth-while newcomers 
on a Saturday night. But we are certain 
from a long experience with Juliettes of all 
ages, avoirdupois, nationalities and degrees 
of pulchritude, both on the operatic and 
dramatic stage, that here is a great “find.” 

The picture and the chaste, delightful pose 
of the lovers which was revealed as the cur- 
tain rose on Juliette’s bedchamber were beau- 
tiful, and the action and singing were truly 
a delight, depicted, with such moving ex- 
pressiveness, both in voice and action, that 
the audience was electrified and in many in- 
stances tearful. There was an entire ab- 
scence in both Romeo and Juliette of that 
sophisticated operatic mannerism to which 
seasoned operagoers are accustomed, and in 
its stead youthful spontaneity and charm. 
The voices of both grew in beauty as the 
opera progressed. : 

Mlle. Mario will become a favorite at the 
opera house if she is given the opportunity. 

She was gowned in such perfect taste that 
she seemed truly to be the petted daughter 
of the wealthy and exclusive house of 
Capulet. 

— “e-— —— 


New York World: 


Saturday night at the Metropolitan the 
dream of more than one habitual opera-goer 
came true. The fortunates who were there 
saw and heard a performance of “Romeo et 
Juliette” which was as nearly perfect from 
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As Juliet 
(ROMEO AND JULIET) 
Metropolitan Opera House, Feb. 10 


every angle as one might see in a decade. 
And with Mr. Johnson was Queena Mario, 
lovely to see and singing with the cool crys- 
tality of a dream figure. Her voice is not 
cold, but it has just the ethereal quality, bor- 
dering upon the cool, which is virginal and 
hauntingly beautiful. To one hearer at 
least it was one of the two most memorable 
performances of the year, taken all in 
all. The other was the Easton-Johnson 
“Carmen” of a few weeks ago, also on a 
Saturday night. 
5 


New York Morning Telegraph: 


Queena Mario Sings 
Juliette Beautifully 


Little Queena Mario made her New York 
debut as Juliette last evening and scored an 
immediate and substantial success, giving a 
remarkably fine vocal performance and im- 
personating the guileless sweetheart in a 
manner so guileless and untheatric as to 
charm the big audience which heard her for 
the first time. Those who witnessed Miss 
Mario’s lovely Micaela early this season 
were not surprised, but they were delighted 
with her Juliette, and with Edward Johnson 
as her Romeo she achieved a distinct and 
gratifying triumph. It was a fine all-around 
performance in which the entire cast gave 
impetus and cordial support to the two 
youthful and (to the Metropolitan clientele ) 
new American artists. 








New York Herald: 
Queena Mario in 
Role of Juliette 
at Metropolitan 


Takes Place of Miss Bori 


“Romeo et Juliette” had its seventh per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last evening. There was an important change 
in the cast. Miss Queena Mario, who had 
been heard recently as Micaela in “Carmen,” 
took Miss Bori’s place as Juliette. She was 
very successful in the role. She sang her 
music with lovely voice and exquisite finish. 
Her acting and appearance had the naive and 
beauteous charm of youth. 





~— 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 


A New Juliet 


At the repetition of Gounod’s “Romeo et 
Juliette,” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Saturday night, the cast was as usual except 
for the title roles. The Juliet was the young 
\merican soprano, Queena Mario, who has 
sung the role with other companies, but this 
was her first appearance at the, Metropolitan 
in such an important part. At her very first 
appearance she had the audience in her 
favor, for she was captivatingly beautiful in 
her girlish figure and winsome, vivacious 
and expressive face. Her voice is a pure 
soprano and she uses it after the manner of 
her famous teacher, Marcella Sembrich, 
whom she more than once recalled during 
the course of the evening. She sang the 
famous waltz song in a way that suggested 
that perfection is not such an unattainable 
attribute after all. At least, not for her. 
This song, to be sung properly, requires 
more than merely correct singing—although 
in the “coloratura” class it must be sung 
with feeling and with an expression of naive, 
childish joy that most singers capable of 
mastering the music are unable to impart to 
it. Also, in the tragic closing scene, Miss 
Mario’s acting and singing both conveyed 
the idea of infinite pathos. The perform- 
ance of the opera as a whole was not a whit 
behind the other performances it has had 
this season—a production for which Mr. 
Gatti deserves much credit. 


New York Times: 


Queena Mario was a new Juliet, whose 
waltz song was worthy of her own model, 
Mme. Sembrich, in its creamy vocal colora- 
tura. She charmed eye as well as ear, and 
acted with tenderness the tragic ending. 
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\n opera company is a place where very little is re- 
quired to arouse suspicion, 


No matter how far the German money drops, 
Wagner operas remain above par. 
Day by day, in every way, the American musical 
public is growing larger and larger. 
4@ 





\ musical argument always is ended with, ‘Well, 
it’s simply a matter of taste.” Why not concede that 
at the beginning and refrain from arguing? 


. . ca hl be 

The Evening Telegram reveals a dreadful secret 
when it says that “most of the horn blowing is done 
by those unaccustomed to driving and those unaccus- 


tomed to success,” 
<@——— 


\ reader suggests that aside from Sing Sing, other 
good vacation places for vocalists would be Singa- 
pore and Bellow’s Falls. And how about the con- 
ductors going to Baton Rouge ? 

mae Sn 


It was a correspondent who wrote us that “Miss 


Z is at all times lovely, rich and round and im- 
hued with great sweetness and variety of color.” 
Will Miss Z. please call at this office next time she 


is in New York! 
ined tataa 

An enthusiastic correspondent—gender feminine 
refers to Heifetz as the Valentino of violinists. One 
begins to think idly who the Fairbanks of the fiddle 
might be, and also whether there is a Chaplin of the 
cello. The marvelous Charley, by the way, plays the 
cello 

——__@— -— 

When one reads some of the violently personal out- 
breaks in New York against Schénberg and several 
of the other moderns, the average person who does 
not know their music feels stimulated to hear it as 
soon as possible in the conviction that it must have 
something worth while in it to be so inaccessible to 
commonplace minds, 

Sen 

Movie audiences love pictures about heroes. Why 
not have one about the greatest hero of all, the concert 
accompanist who immediately jumps to the right 
place when the singer leaves out two pages or so of 
music and who says never a word when they arrive in 
the dressing room and he is accused of not knowing 
the song. 


See eae 

The cables tell with what breathless expectancy 
the next discoveries in the tomb of Tutankhamen are 
being awaited. For our part we hardly can wait till 
the papyrii are found, because we feel sure that one 
of them will be an ancient daily newspaper containing 
the local critic’s doleful weepings over the radicalism 
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of the ultra-modern Egyptians of that period, and 
deploring the degeneracy of the taste of the contem- 


rary public. 
porary p 


A letter from the Cornish School, Seattle, says: 
“We were given a very great treat by Vladimir 
Rosing, who lectured to our students on his philoso- 
phy in art. It was one of the most inspiring lectures 
I have ever heard. He, of course, stressed simplicity 
and truthfulness, and he quite roundly scored artifi- 
ciality, particularly in opera. He is certainly 
a man with a very fine mind, and the 150 students 
sat through the lecture of over two hours and are 
still making it a topic of conversation. I do not be- 
lieve that he has given lectures before in this country, 
so we were especially honored by the event.” 


cementite 


The German company now playing at the Man- 
hattan has made a name for itself through the excel- 
lence of its ensemble and the qualities of several of 
the individual artists. It is too bad that their per- 
formances are dragged out through intermissions 
that are frequently half an hour long, a length not 
called for by any difficulties in change of scenery or 
makeup. At home they would allow themselves no 
such breach of courtesy, for the local papers would 
call them to account the very next morning after such 
intermissions. It reminds one of the slip-shod habits 
of Italy where such things are the rule, but German 
intermissions are short—at home. 

a Oe 
SPONTANEOUS TRIBUTE 

Max Rabinoff, who brought over the Ukrainian 
National Chorus that has made such a reputation for 
itself this season, and is now touring the Middle West 
on the way back East and to South America for the 
summer, is very proud of the following letter which 
he received from Charles A. Sink, secretary of the 
School of Music, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, for Ann Arbor, with its annual festivals, 
knows a great deal more about standards of choral 
singing and soloists than’ many cities much larger 
than it is. Bye | the letter was entirely un- 
solicited. Mr, Rabinoff, in fact, has never even met 
Mr. Sink: 

Dear Mr. Rabinoff: 

I want to take this opportunity to thank you very cor- 
dially for the splendid concert which the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Chorus gave in Hill Auditorium in Ann Arbor, Tues- 
day evening. More than 5,000 music lovers packed the 
auditorium to listen to this marvelous organization. __ 

This chorus more than lived up to the fine reports which 
had preceded it and on all sides words of commendation 
are heard. The verdict seems to be unanimous among 
those present—and the audience included many who have 
listened to good music in the music centers of this coun- 
try and abroad—that their singing was the acme of per- 
fection. 

Mr. Koshetz is to be congratulated upon his marvelous 
work, and you are to be congratulated, sir, upon presenting 
this artistic triumph to the American people. ‘ 

The soloist of the evening, Mlle. Slobodskaja, ranks high 
among great prima donnas who have been heard in Ann 
Arbor, and the list includes practically all the great celebri- 
ties. She sang a heavy program with beautiful intonation, 
wonderful technic and a gorgeous voice, all of which was 
accompanied by a most attractive and intelligent person- 
ality. One could hardly imagine a more sincere, wholesome 
and satisfying musical presentation. Y : 

Under another cover, you will have received press clip- 
pings from the local papers. 

The writer was delighted to see your presence here and 
trust that your impression of Ann Arbor and our musical 
life are as satisfying as our impressions are of what you 
brought to us. 

Very sincerely, 
(Signed) Cartes A. Sink. 


oxsiehiialicinidesenn 
HOWARD NEEDN’T SERVE 


Just too late to catch last week’s issue, the Must- 
caL Courter received the following : 


342N CGO 10 
SM New Lndon, Conn., 358P, Feb. 14, 1923. 
Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. , 
Chief Justice Bolster in Municipal Court, Boston, today dis- 
charged me, Howarp E. er 


Reading it through hurriedly, we first got the im- 
pression that Howard had lost his job, but we are 
happy to state that such is not the case. It seems 
that during the recent visit of the Chicago Opera to 
Boston, Mary Garden was pestered by so many re- 
porters that—shunning publicity as she does—she 
finally refused to see some of them; but, as the story 
is told, an enterprising young lady reporter pushed 
into the hotel room notwithstanding. Howard, Miss 
Garden’s vigilant bodyguard, is said to have spied 
the young lady as soon as she got inside the door, 
to have taken her arm with his inimitable grace and 
to have politely escorted her out. Whereupon, the 
young lady got out a warrant for Howard on a 
charge of assault. 

Now the learned j has decided it is no crime 
for Howard to take a lady’s arm, Congratulations, 
Howard. = 


-~. 
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WORDS OF WISDOM 


A month ago C. M. Tremaine, director of the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
was requested by Mrs. John F. Lyons, president 


of the National Federation of Music Clubs, to- 


give his opinion of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs with regard to its future possibili- 
ties and the part it can play in the musical de- 
velopment of America, together with suggestions 
as to ways and means by which it can be made 
most effective. 

Mr. Tremaine replied in a letter that is 
printed in the January Official Bulletin of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs—a letter 
that gives food for thought. After pointing out 
that it is the desire to achieve, to be the instru- 
ment by which America is being developed 
musically, that is giving the active members of 
the Federation the most lasting satisfaction, Mr. 
Tremaine says: “I know the Federation has the 
desire to work for the musical development of 
America, but it is a question in my mind how 
widespread and strong this desire is among the 
entire membership. ... Pardon me for saying 
so, but I do not think the purpose is fully 
crystallized in the National Federation of Music 
Clubs... . This, then, is the first suggestion I 
would make—to crystallize your desire so as to 
unite on the character of organization you 
would like to be and what you would like to 
accomplish. I would suggest that you take up as 
@ serious project this crystallizing of purpose.” 

Mr. Tremaine then advises that the funds of 
the Federation be divided into two distinct 
budgets—funds which are required to enable 
the Federation to function and to make its own 
power effective, and funds it wishes to devote 
to specific worthy causes, and to so arrange it 
that funds for the Federation’s own needs will 
be received as a regular income without re- 
course to special campaigns. 

It is seen that Mr. Tremaine makes two dis- 
tinct suggestions: first, to split the budget, and, 
second, to get every member of the Federation 
to do his or her utmost for the cause. The first 
should not be difficult, but the second would 
seem to be almost an impossibility. 

And one reason why it is so near to being an 
impossibility is that the majority of the members 
of the Federated Clubs probably have only the 
very vaguest sort of idea what is meant by help- 
ing American music. That, it must in justice 
be added, is also the state of mind of about 
ninety-nine per cent. of musical people in this 
country, both professional and amateur. 

This idea may be summed up in three words: 
Education, Programs, Prizes. There are liter- 
ally thousands of young hopefuls being educated 
by philanthropic people all across the country; 
there are dozens and dozens of American pro- 
grams being given; and there are prizes galore. 

All of which may be useful in a way and to 
an extent. But what there is not, and what would 
be far more useful and far reaching, would be 
for Americans, in and out of the clubs, who 
pretend to be interested in American music, to 
patronize American artists, to buy American 
music, and to insist upon artists, orchestras and 
opera companies using works by Americans. 

It seems to be almost an impossibility to per- 
suade people to practice philanthropy and 
patriotism in their daily life. People talk earn- 
estly enough and seriously enough about helping 
American music and American artists and 
allied causes, but when the American artist 
comes to their town they will not buy tickets to 
his or her concert, if he or she sings to them in 
foreign languages, they are flattered, forgetting 
all about their own arguments for “song in our 
language,” and when a publisher advertises 
music by American composers, how many of 
these music lovers even take the trouble to send 
for sample copies? 

When Mr. Tremaine says it is a question in 
his mind how widespread and strong this desire 
(for the musical development of America) is 
among the entire membership of the Federation 
it is possible that he had something like this in 
mind. No statement could be of greater truth 
or greater wisdom. Until the individual clubs, 
no matter how small, have their minds, and the 
minds of their individual members, fixed first 
on Americanism, relegating local ambitions, 
pleasure, recreation, and like sentiments, to 
second place, it cannot be hoped that great ac- 
complishments can be effected by the Federa- 
tion as a whole. 
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LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 


The letter which follows was sent by City Cham- 
berlain Philip Berolzheimer to the Honorable John 
F. Hylan, Mayor of the City of New York. It isa 
moderate and generally unbiased statement, and the 
fact that the report of the committee of music teach- 
ers, headed by Dr. William C. Carl and Dr. Frank 
Damrosch, was attached to it, should make easy the 
task of the Mayor in determining what action to take 
in the matter. The report of the committee of music 
teachers was not attached to the copy of Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer’s letter that was furnished the press, 
and we have so far been unable to get a copy. We 
are assured, however, that the report was unanimous- 
ly opposed to any form of license for music teachers, 


What further action will now be taken in the 
matter remains to be seen, but what has been said 
before by the Musica Courier is now said again: 
the music teaching profession should organize! it 
should organize now, and not wait for organization 
to be forced upon it. If it does not organize, it will 
surely be licensed sooner or later. Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer, moderate as he is in the wording of 
this statement, is obviously determined to see that 
something is done. It is up to the music teachers 
to do it first. 


CHAMBERLAIN BEROLZHEIMER’S RECOM- 
MENDATION 
February 15, 1923. 
Hon, John F. Hylan, Mayor City of New York. 

Dear Mr. Mayor:—On August 22, 1922, you appointed 
us a Committee to investigate the question of licensing 
music teachers because of complaints which had come to 
you from citizens who had been defrauded by incompetents, 
who pretended to be able, not only to teach music, but also 
to place their pupils on the operatic or concert stage. In- 
stances were reported to you, where people, unable to judge 
of these pretensions, but sincere in their purpose to study 
the art, took lessons, paid big fees and worked hard only to 
find that their money and effort had been wasted. They 
had either fallen into the hands of men who were simply 
obtaining money under false pretenses or inte the hands 
of incapable teachers whose self-delusion and conceit brought 
dire results that even entire good faith cannot palliate. 

You directed a survey of the whole music teaching situa- 
tion to*determine how, if possible, the public could be pro- 
tected against such abuses and the great majority of the 
music teaching profession made secure in its proper practice 
and in their good repute before the people. Public hearings 
were held in the Chamber of the Board of Estimate, City 
Hall. The attendance of music teachers of standing was 
gratifyingly large. The press featured the utterances of 
all the speakers and our investigation was followed with 
much interest all over the country. 

We then appointed an advisory committee under which 
the inquiry could be continued by the profession among them- 
selves. At their meeting of December 11, 1922, in Magna 
Chordia Chambers, 10 Kast Forty-fourth street, the sub- 
committee made a voluminous report, which we have the 
honor to attach to ours. Dr. William C. Carl, director of 
the Guilmant Organ School, was chairman of this com- 
mittee and Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the Institute of 
Musical Art, was vice chairman. This committee received, 
as we did, letters testifying to the widespread interest in 
the question and expressing opinions for and against the 
proposition of licensing. Eminent artists and teachers from 
all over the United States volunteered to come here if they 
could assist in solving the problem. Buffalo, New Orleans, 
Butte, Los Angeles, San Diego, Philadelphia and other cities 
were thus heard from. 

Your Committee is of the opinion, especially in view of 
the keen interest evidenced in music by Your Honor during 
your five years’ administration, that it might be well to go 
one step further in this interest and make an attempt to 
protect both the public and the music teaching profession. 
It could take the concrete form of a recommendation to 
the legislature that some law be passed for this purpose. 
In fact, we believe, with many others, that eventually we 
shall come to the State licensing of music teachers under 
the auspices of recognized leaders of the profession acting 
in an advisory capacity to the authorities. This would put 
them in the same attitude toward the public as the members 
of the legal and medical professions. 

The full operation of any such system is obviously a 
good way off. The consensus of opinion among the teachers 
of unimpeachable standing is not in favor of plunging into 
such regulation in spite of the fact that there are admittedly 
numbers of those who profess to be teachers who are devoid 
of even the most rudimentary elements of knowledge of the 
art of teaching. 

The opponents of licensing plans believe that the utmost 
promise for beneficial regulation is héld by the promotion of 
some movement from within the profession. Your Com- 
mittee and our Advisory Committee also share largely in this 
belief. Dr. Damrosch in all that he has had fo say at the 
public hearings and in the committee meetings, has strongly 
favored this course and supported it with very convincing 
arguments. The movement could take the form of an in- 
corporated society of teachers who would take up the matter 
seriously. This suggests the continuation of the Advisory 
Board and, while we are without authority to continue it 
indefinitely, we wish to express the hope that it will do so. 
It is admitted that the discussion given to it under your 
action has had beneficial effect on the public and on the 
profession, It has had a salutary effect upon some in- 
competents. The knowledge that so much attention was 
being focussed on their activities was bound to do some good. 

A suggestion to investigate the registration system as 
practiced in Australia was urged upon the Committee, but 
we had no facilities to do so. Some plan of registration 
might be the very best beginning in the effort to find a 
solution to the licensing problem. 

We hereby tender our thanks to the members of the Ad- 
visory Committee for its prompt action in holding meetings 
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and assisting your Committee, and recommend that we be 
discharged trom further consideration of the subject. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Puivip BeroLzHEIMeR, Chamberlain, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
Geo. P. NICHOLSON, 
Corporation Counsel. 
Joun F, Gitcnrist, 
License Commissioner. 
Wits Hotty, 
Secretary to the Committee. 
pial eB 
OPERA STARS IN PICTURE THEATERS 


One of the most important announcements which 
has been made within the last few weeks is that 
Marcus Loew, owner of the vast chain of Loew 
theaters which extends throughout the country, had 
engaged operatic artists for his two magnificent thea- 
ters, the Warfield in San Francisco and the State in 
Los Angeles. They are among the handsomest thea- 
ters in the country, both worth several million dollars 
apiece. The policy of the Loew theaters has always 
been a feature picture, surrounded by from three to 
four vaudeville acts, and the fact that Mr. Loew 
is branching out into the broader field is of great 
significance. It is understood since the announcement 
of this change in policy the attendance at these two 
theaters has jumped to capacity, which has caused 
vaudeville and other interests to look on the move 
quite seriously and to plan a move of competition. 

Orville Harrold, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has been engaged at the Warfield for four weeks, and 
at the State in Los Angeles for two weeks, for which, 
reports claim, he is to receive $3,000 a week. Doro- 
thy Jardon, soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera 
Association, has been signed for six weeks, three at 
both the Warfield and the State, for which it is said 
she is to be paid $2,000 a week. There are other 
artists engaged who will be announced later. 

Now comes the statement that another big factor 
in the motion picture industry is going to introduce 
music of a very superior quality in its string of thea- 
ters which extends from coast to coast. Its idea is to 
give the public which patronizes the picture theaters 
the same artists found in the concert halls. If these 
projects are developed to the extent which the first 
plans would indicate, it is food for serious thought, 
perhaps much more serious than is on the surface 
at this moment. The millions behind the industry, 
the possibilities of the most beautiful theaters in the 
United States, a presentation superior to anything 
that the concert hall can offer, and thirty week book- 
ings, are something to be reckoned with, and when 
one considers the money that will be paid, any singer 
would be unwise not to consider this opportunity 
seriously. 

One of the New York papers recently printed a 
dispatch from Los Angeles which stated that Luisa 
Tetrazzini had been offered $15,000 a week for six 
weeks to sing for a motion picture corporation. The 
dispatch further stated that Mme. Tetrazzini was 
forced to decline the offer on account of previous 
engagements and also that the famous diva was not 
at all averse to accepting the proposition, This is of 
great importance and it is hoped that within the next 
few issues of the Musicat Courter we will be able 
to print some special interviews regarding this new 
activity. 

mignon 


ANNUAL MUSIC WEEK 


Organizers of the annual New York Music Week, 
which will take place April 29 to May 5, have incor- 
porated this year, with the following board of direc- 
tors: Thomas L. Leeming, George Crowell, Ray. Pal- 
mer, Albert Goldman, W. Rowman Fay, Isabel Low- 
den (director of Music Week), Paul D. Cravath, Dr. 
Eugene Noble, Martin Conboy. (One more director, 


‘to act as chairman for Manhattan Borough, will be 


named later.) It is understood that the financial 
strength of this year’s Week has been well guaran- 
teed through Felix Warburg, Otto H. Kahn, and a 
contribution by the Julliard Foundation. The pro- 
grams for the week will be more numerous and on a 
larger scale than ever before. As heretofore, schools, 
music clubs, musical societies, the city government, 
private individuals, churches, and other organizations 
will participate. Last year there were over 3,000 
separate events and this year will doubtless bring 
The educational side of music will be espe- 


more. 
cially stressed. Isabel Lowden, director, said in an 
interview: “In addition to all that Music Week did 


last year we have plans ahead that will mean an 
infinite amount in musical education to those that de- 
serve it and are well worth while, a series or rather 

a system of contests city-wide, in which everyone may 
compete, and the prizes or awards for which will be 

scholarships. No money prizes whatsoever are to 
be given. What will be given is training of the very 
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best sort, put at the disposal of those who should have 
it. This is what Music Week will do, before every- 
thing else. We feel that it is the greatest musical 
educational program ever offered in this country, and 
it is such a very big thing that we estimate it will take 
five years to work it out in all its details and to get 
it running completely. Its first fruits will not be 
for this year’s Music Week, though the work will be 
started at once. By next year we hope to have much 
accomplished in this particular direction.” 


CAN’T BEAT THE DUTCH 

- It’s a very old slang phrase, “You can’t beat the 
Dutch,” and once more its truth has been proved. 
The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the oldest 
orchestra in America, with an unbroken record of 
nearly eighty years, will next season be under the 
direction of two Hollanders, Willem Mengelberg anc 
Willem van Hoogstraten, the latter just chosen as 
the successor to Josef Stransky. This appointment, 
by the way, shows what a good bookmaker the 
Musicat Courter is, Mr. van Hoogstraten having 
been quoted last week in the advance book of the 
great International Philharmonic Handicap at “2-5, 
overwhelming favorite, based on the reports of ob 
serving railbirds, early morning clockers, and shrewd 
tonal tipsters.” As a matter of fact, close observers 
have felt ever since the spring of 1922 that Mr. van 
Hoogstraten was being groomed for the post. He 
had practically no experience in Europe as a con 
ductor, but proved that he had the stuff in him by 
directing a concert with the Philharmonic early in 
1922, This gave his friends and supporters a chance 
to put him into the Stadium concerts last summer, 
when he directed half the season with decided suc 
cess; and only a few weeks ago, as guest-conductor 
of the Philharmonic in a single concert, he again 
gained the approval of both critics and audience. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten will have a hard test before 
him. The preparation for and actual directing of 
half a Philharmonic season means a_ prodigious 
amount of work, especially for a man of decidedly 
limited experience. But in the concerts he has so far 
directed here he seemed to possess to a considerable 
degree that ability to command, that personality 
which makes the men play with interest under his 
baton and goes so far to replace any lack of long 
technical preparation. ( Witness the case of Leopold 
Stokowski!) 

It would be interesting to know a bit more about 
the inside Philharmonic politics which led to the exit 
of Mr. Stransky after eleven years of faithful service. 
Whatever one may have thought of his ability as a 
conductor—and opinions ranged from the aureolic 
admiration of a Henry T. Finck to the absolutely 
unflattering judgment of some other critics just as 
well known—it cannot be denied that the box office 
showed results when he conducted, due probably to 
the fact that he was a good program Rar mea from 
the standpoint of the audience. He played favorites 

Wagner and Tschaikowsky in particular—and 
when he ran some heavy numbers, spiced them with 
something light to balance. It was a rule that 
worked, Will Mr. van Hoogstraten be able to show 
the same results out in front? We'll wager that that 
is very much in his mind at present, for after all it is 
money that makes the mare go, 

And what is to become of Mr. Stransky? Without 
doubt he will tell the world himself before long, for 
it is not like him to have what he doubtless regards 
as a great injustice done him and to keep quiet about 
it. One hears that he is to conduct a special series 
here next winter; but with what orchestra, where, 
when—and why? There is one orchestra in town 
(also with a conductor from Holland!) which could 
stand a lot of box office support. Perhaps Mr. 


Stransky will be invited to become one of its con- 
ductors. Perhaps—but why speculate? It’s better 
and easier to wait and observe and learn. In the 


meantime, victory is once more to the Dutch. 


A 
nk coed 


AN UNKNOWN CHOPIN PRELUDE 


It seems funny to hear of an unknown Chopin 
prelude having been performed in Paris the other 
day. Emil Blanchet, the Swiss pianist and composer, 
played it at a recital there. The story is told that 
it was written in Paris in 1834 and the manuscript 
presented to Pierre Wolff, then professor in the 
Geneva Conservatory, who later presented it to one 
of his pupils, a Mile. Forget, among whose family 
papers it was discovered in 1918. The work is in A 
flat minor, not very difficult technically, in lyric style 
and decidedly melodic. Blanchet was called upon 
to replay it twice at his recital, It has been printed 
by a Swiss publishing firm, 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief . 


“Where one person studied music a hundred years 
ago ten thousand study it now,” writes Ernest New- 
man in the London Sunday Times, True, but where 
the one person could easily understand ten thousand 
compositions of that period, oftentimes ten thousand 
modern music lovers cannot understand one composi- 


tion of today. 
neers 


It was a terrible thing to read somewhere that the 
dailies now are giving up front page space to heresy 
instead of hooch, 

mn R 

The most frightful heresy—from the English 
standpoint—is what Francesco Berger says in the 
London Monthly Musical Record when he suggests 
that Handel’s Messiah ought to end with the Halle- 
lujah chorus. 

nee 

Berger voices the opinion of many of us, however, 
when he insists that the fashion ought to be abolished 
of repeating the first part of a symphony, trio, quar- 
tet, or sonata, 

eRe 

Bodanzky amputates opera and Hohenzollern 
chops down forests, and they recall the old doggerel 
which might be paraphrased into: 

Bodanzky cuts scores and William cuts trees, 

Blue pencil and axe they wield as they please; 

But scores will keep growing and trees will stay thick 

When both these gentlemen cut their stick. 
nme 

Another old bit is this “Musical Creed” accredited 
to Charles Wesley, which possesses opposing mean- 
ings according to the way it is read, column by column 
or line by line: 

A downright arrant block 

Is John Sebastian Bach 
Why have but German John 
Ought to be spat upon 

The stupidest of coons 

Is Bach at graceful tunes 
We all prepare our hate 

To Bach’s chromatic pate.” 

nRne 

Henry T. Finck gives it as his view that if the 
scientists of the Rockefeller Institute devoted their 
time to it they might isolate the cacophonic microbes 
of the musical futurists and present the public with a 
remedy to protect their ears against those malignant 
and pernicious germs. 


“Handel d’ye see’s 
The man for me 
Who can write well 
But old Handel 
George is for air 
Beyond compare 
To Handel's name 
Give then the fame 


2 RR 

Ursula Greville, editor of The Sackbut (London) 
and also a singer, is a refreshing example of the 
latter class. Recently Deems Taylor wrote a review 
of his own symphonic work, but here is Miss Gre- 
ville reporting to her paper from New York: 

I hated my concert at Aeolian Hall. I sang my best, 
though it was pretty bad, for I had a most painful cold 
and a good deal of pain in my back; but the other day I 
sang at Worcester and had a marvellous time. The Wor- 
cester people are very charming and warm-hearted, and 
the accompanist, Miss Bancroft, had put in many hours of 
anxious work to make her part of the show a success. 
Curiously enough Vespers was the song the audience liked 
best after Shenandoah. 

Miss Grevilie also announces that she likes Amer- 
ica and intends to stay with us because “composers 
are much nicer people here than in England,” and be- 
cause “for the first time since I have sung in public 
I feel that the work I have done to the tune of the 
sneers and antagonism of those who should have been 
the first to give me help was worth while. So is it any 
wonder that I, like Felix Salmond, want to live here 
and never return? And the audiences are marvel- 
lously responsive. I don’t believe they make as much 
noise: it is easy enough anywhere to get a claque. 
But they are quick to see the point, and they listen 
with an attention which is positively uncanny. I 
started off to say quite different things, because I’ve 
not mentioned Boston or Philadelphia, but by next 
month I shall have sung the Elijah in Toronto, which 
should be interesting. I’m busy learning all the 
women’s parts in case I’m caught napping, and people 
never answer letters in America, even invitations. I 
always knew we were cousins !” 

RR, 

Absolutely, Ethelfrieda, a relative minor is not the 
same thing as a minor relative. 

nner 


In opera the great menace is the Bellow Peril. 
nee 
Mr. Douglas, expert and oldtime proofreader of 
the Musicat Courter, relates that the other day a 
paragraph came under his pencil reading, “the audi- 
ence manifested its approval by moans of hearty ap- 


plause,” and it outraged his sense of humor deeply to 
have to correct the = 
2 ® 

Other authentic pen lapses, credited to the press 
agent, were “a graduate from the School of Art and 
Silence,” and “he had an invisible reputation.” 

meme 

Always welcome, thrice welcome, to new adjec- 
tives in the limited terminology of music. The New 
York Globe speaks of the tunes in a new musical 
comedy, as “the most Victrolable now before the 
public.” 

nme 

Beau Broadway says that if people who spend their 
time with books are bookworms, then those who 
visited the Silk Show here last week must be silk- 
worms. And, of course, the devotees who study the 
tape on stock tickers must be—but you can finish 
the paragraph for yourself. 

nme 

Inverse mathematics: A musician who makes his 
mark in America is better off than one who makes a 
million Marks in Germany. 

nRne 

A new version of an old jest comes from the 
Albuquerque Morning Journal of February 5: 

The young lady from Portales wanted to come here to 
hear Zimbalist. “It’s been so long since I heard a good 
zimbalist,” she said, “and I do so love to hear the zimbal.” 

nee, 

Overheard, by J. L. D., in a hurry lunchroom: 

“Did ya have any music last night?” 

“No, we didn’t have no music, just had singin’.” 

a 

Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra gave a con- 
cert in Guelph, Canada, recently, and during their 
performance the lights in the hall went out and stayed 
out for a considerable time. However, the leader and 
his men went on with the concert, and a Guelph con- 
tributor reports that “the audience didn’t mind the 
darkness because Sokoloff’s readings were so illu- 
minating.” 

nme 
In the Ruhr it simply is a question between mine 


and thine. 
nee, 


Herbert Kaufman in the American (February 


17) : “Monsieur Clemenceau eats onion soup and says 
nothing.” Isn’t taat a good time not to talk? 
ere 

From Philip Hale’s Notes and Lines in the Boston 
Herald (February 8): “The New York Tribune 
published last Monday a passionate editorial article 
entitled ‘Let’s Save the Glee Club.’” The Tribune 
item should be called to the attention of a friend of 
ours who writes a column called “Things to Worry 
About.” 

meme, 

The champion worrier accosted us a few hours 
after the news became public that Von Hoogstraaten 
was to succeed Stransky with the Philharmonic. The 
c. w. asked querulously, “How long is his contract ?” 
and when he was told, wrinkled his brows and in- 
quired tragically : “Whom do you think they will have 
after him?” 

ReRmeR 

We know the most famous accompanist in the 
world. No, he is not the best accompanist, but he is 
the only one of the guild who has not written a song 
that singers put on their program when he accom- 
panies them so that they can wave their hands graci- 
ously at him and generously make him rise to share 
in the applause. 

RRe 

The “sweet musical note of spring” often is not 
paid and then the collector takes away the instrument 
ry at least the family has had a winter’s fun out 
of it. 

eRe, 

Old Phil Hale publishes some interesting data 
about the jewsharp, which may serve as an answer 
to the correspondent from Hartford, Conn., who 
wrote us last week: “I notice your paragraph 
about the jewsharp. Is there really such an instru- 
ment or do humorists and comedians only use the 
name as a subject for jokes? I never saw a socalled 
jewsharp.” Hale, as follows: 

Messrs. Conroy and Swor are erage Be double dance 
to jewsharp accompaniment. We have not heard this pleas- 
ing instrument for some years. Charles Eulenstein (1802- 
1890) was a famous virtuoso, performing in London on 


sixteen jewsharps with thrilling effect, he continued to 
excite wonder until his teeth so pained him that he took to 
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the guitar. An ingenious dentist provided a glutinous cover- 
ing for the teeth, so our Eulenstein again was happy. His 
biography is an entertaining one. 

enever we see the word “Jewsharp,” we recall the 
syllogism of John Phoenix: 

“David was a Jew—Hence ‘The Harp of David’ was a 
Jewsharp. Question—How the deuce did he sing his Psalms 
and play on it at the same time?” 

ene 


We suggested that the Juilliard Foundation give a 
Noble piece prize to anyone who might invent a rack 
so constructed as to keep a piece of music on an 
upright piano. Well, the winner is Dr. Frank W. 
Low, of Buffalo, N. Y., who informs us under date of 
February 11: “I’ve got it. Just lay down a strip 
of sand paper for the lower edge of your sheet of 
music to rest on. You will find it practical.” 

eRe" 


Sidney R. Fleet, of Lowell, Mass., communicates 
(February 14): “A paragraph in the New York 
Times last Sunday recorded the tremendous success 
of John McCormack at Monte Carlo in The Banker 
of Seville. This, of course, might well account for 
the financial success of the performance. Certainly 
for the production of fiscal opera no place is more 
appropriate than Monte Carlo. At any rate, it is safe 
to say that John got his share of the rake-off.” 

eRe 

Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Orches- 
tra, knows how to lighten the terrific seriousness of 
symphony concerts once in a while. At his February 
10 and 11 seances he opened with d’Albert’s Impro- 
visator overture, followed with Tschaikowsky’s Man- 
fred, and ended with Saint-Saéns’ Carnival of Ani- 
mals and Carpenter’s Krazy Kat. At the February 
2 and 3 concerts, the purely orchestral numbers wer 
Schumann’s Genoveva overture, Wagner’s Liebestod, 
and Andrae’s Little Suite, and they were interspersed 
with two piano concertos, Beethoven C major and 
Liszt E flat, with Rudolph Ganz himself as the solo- 
ist. The original Ganz programs are creating no end 
of interest in St. Louis and are attracting the largest 
attendance the symphony concerts there ever have 
known, 

enRre*e 

In America a man’s intellectual caste distinction 
is determined by the kind of music his wife likes. 

nre 

Newspaper headline: “Anna Case’s Wolfhound Is 
Star at Dog Show.” Like diva, like dog. 

eneRme*e 

Eugene S. Bagger publishes an interesting inter- 
view with Leon Bakst in the New York World of 
February 18. The celebrated Russian says that 
architecture is the great art achievement of America 
because the architects have dared to be themselves 
and to discard Old World models. “There is a curi- 
ous discrepancy,” Mr. Bagger reports Bakst as say- 
ing, “in effect, between the attitude of the American 
engineer toward his world and that of the American 
artist toward his. The American engineer has per- 
fect self-command as well as perfect command of 
his material. He rules his means and his purpose. 
And he does not worry. He is confronted with a 
problem and he conceives of a solution. Some one 
says ‘That has never been done before.’ The Ameri- 
can engineer answers, “That is one more reason why 
I shall do it in my own way.’ And he does. He does 
not fret about precedent. He does not fret about 
what the engineers of the Italian cinquecento or 
those of the French Second Empire or those of con- 
temporary Munich would do in a similar emergency. 
He just loads the gun of his invention, takes aim, 
fires—and usually scores a bullseye.” Bakst adds 
that he does not see why American artists shouldn’t 
act precisely in the same manner. Our native musi- 
cians should take those words to heart and also 
Bakst’s concluding suggestions: “My advice to 
American artists, if I may volunteer to give it, is: 
Don’t study so intensely what we of the Old World 
are doing; don’t go abroad so much; stay at home, 
strike roots in the soil, immerse yourselves in the 
color, light, youth of your wonderful country; study 
indigenous American beauty, be yourselves, and you 
will not fail to produce a great American art.” 

ReRne 

Deems Taylor has returned from his tour of musi- 
cal inspection in the Middle West, and the result of 
his researches as published in The World of last 
Sunday, seems to be that the music lovers of that 
vicinity are serious, intelligent, and discriminative, 
and that their orchestras rank worthily with those of 
the East. These discoveries were made long ago by 
the Musicat Courrer and have been brought to 
the attention of the entire country for years, but it 
does no harm for The World to repeat them at this 
time so that New Yorkers are impressed again with 
the truth and realize that they are being misled when 
the other dailies claim everything musically worth 
while for New York. The World and Mr. Taylor 
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are to be commended for co-operati 
MusicaL Courier in the campaign of 
which this a has been carrying on for almost 
fifty years. Perhaps this is the time to repeat that 
the MusicaL Courier is the oldest existing musical 
journal in the world and the only one in the United 
States that has been published continuously for nearly 
half a century, without ever combining with any other 
paper, going into bankruptcy, or offering to sell 
stock to its subscribers or the musical public gen- 
erally. In fact, the Mustcat Courter is older than 
most of the daily newspapers in the United States. 
Altogether, this sheet has a great record, as the jour- 
nalistic business goes in this land, and its staff cannot 
help feeling becomingly proud. 


meee 


In the Evening Mail of February 17: 


Leonard Liebling, editor of the Musica Courier, is 
responsible for this one: 

A woman from out of town came to hear Mengelberg 
conduct. She found the box office closed and the words 
“Standing room only.” She tried to persuade every uni- 
formed and plain clothes person she could see to get her 
a seat. 

Finally she got to the Fifty-sixth street entrance (Car- 
negie Hall) and saw Mengelberg getting out of a car. 

“Have you anything to do with this concert,” she asked, 
touching his arm. 

“Yes, a great deal,” he answered. 

“Now, listen, I’m from out of town, and I must hear 
Mengelberg conduct. Is it true the seats are all sold— 
that there is standing room only?” 

“Why, yes, even I shall stand all afternoon,” he answered. 


The foregoing is true in every particular except 
that it happened to Stransky instead of to Mengel- 
berg. 


with the 
education 


eRe 


Opera singers never have declining years so far as 
the refusal of engagements is concerned. 
eRe 


“To paraphrase an Evening Telegram item,” con- 
tributes M. B. H., “an educated man is one who can 
tell all about the oboe and explain why anyone plays 
i ie 
j ene 

Our country’s treasury is safe. Siegfried Wagner 
has given up his intention of coming over here to 
collect money for the revival of the Bayreuth per- 
formances. 

eRe”, 

At the biggest climax of Heldenleben at the Phil- 
harmonic last Saturday evening, an old gentleman 
wearing a skull cap remarked audibly: “It sounds 
as though half the orchestra doesn’t know if or what 
the other half is playing.” Only old gentlemen with 
skull caps still consider Heldenleben unduly com- 
plicated or incomprehensibly cacophonous, 


When a certain world famous baritone and an 
equally celebrated soprano were singing a duet in 
opera not long ago the lady held on to a top tone 
longer than her partner, and as she left the stage he 
whispered after her: “One note doesn’t make a 
prima donna.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 

pana VALS Se 

GADSKI GETS CORDIAL WELCOME 

There was a warmhearted audience to greet 
Johanna Gadski when she appeared last week as 
soloist in a Wagner program with the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra. How she was welcomed and how 
she was applauded, as she well deserved to be! And 
how well she sang the difficult, voice-trying num- 
bers! As the Evening Post, that has known her 
whole career here, said in its criticism: “Johanna 
Gadski got a most cordial welcome from a Carnegie 
Hall audience which evidently got much pleasure 
from her singing in a Wagner program. Most of 
the hearers doubtless remembered her as one of the 
principal Metropolitan stars in the golden age of 
Wagnerian opera—a singer with luscious voice, a 
genuine dramatic soprano. She has had recent 
triumphs on the Pacific Coast. Her voice was still 
equal to all the demands Wagner makes on the 
singer.” 

aniasigsieael i cernianente 
A REAL SERVICE TO AMERICA 


Erna Thomas is doing a real service to American 
music in hunting out the old traditional Creole songs 
that have been handed down from mouth to mouth 
for generations and are now presented for the first 
time in Miss Thomas’ recitals. (Let no one suggest 
that the Creole is not an American and a most distinct 
type at that!) Whatever the musical origin of these 
songs, they are delightful things. Things like Tou- 
coutou and Ai Suzette are real gems. Another inter- 
esting point is that the arrangements of these songs, 
which faithfully preserve the spirit of the originals, 
are most of them made by a full blooded negro musi- 
cian, Camille Nickerson, a graduate of Oberlin 


College. 
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PEOPLE’S CHORUS OF NORWALK 
GIVES FAUST FINE HEARING 


Mrs. F. J. Morrison, Director, Highly Complimented for 
Splendid Work—Sundelius, Saville, Crooks and 
Cuthbert Among Soloists 

Norwalk, Conn., February 9—On Wednesday evening, 
February 7, at the Regent Theater, a large audience listened 
to an unusually fine performance of Faust, in concert form, 
presented by the People’s Chorus, Mrs. F. J. Morrison, 
director, with Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as Marguerite; Marie Saville, contralto, as Siebel; 
Richard Crooks, Faust; Frank Cuthbert, Valentine, and 
Ralph Toland, Mephistopheles. 

At the close of the program, more than a few of the 
music lovers present realized that much of the credit for 
the success—artistically and financially—was due Mrs. Mor- 
rison, whose drilling of the chorus certainly bore fruit upon 
this occasion, Bearing out this statement is the following 
from the Norwalk Hour: “Following the production, many 
friends stopped for a word with Mrs. Morrison and her 
singers, congratulating them upon such splendid achieve- 
ment in so great a project. The presentation of Faust was 
in development of art and was successful, not only in its 
purpose, but also financially as well, for it was stated today 
that indications are that all expenses have been cleared. 
The production, one of the most difficult, was carried 
through with accuracy that told of splendid training of the 
chorus and that paid tribute to the ability of the director, 
Lucy M. Morrison.” 

Mme. Sundelius was ideally cast as Marguerite. Her 
beautiful voice lent itself to the demands of the music and 
the audience realized that she was in every sense of the 
word—a real artist. Her charm of manner was an added 
asset and she was accorded a reception that bespoke the 
audience’s appreciation of her fine work. Richard Crooks, 
who is the possessor of a voice of resonant quality and 
power, handled the role of Faust with distinction. Miss 
Saville’s sympathetic and rich contralto was heard to ad- 
vantage as Siebel, while Frank Cuthbert as Valentine (he is 
a newcomer to Norwalk) gave a good account of himself, 
revealing an agreeable bass voice. Mephistopheles was in 
the capable hands of Ralph Toland, a local baritone, whose 
voice and skill in employing it, won for him new laurels. 

The chorus sang extremely well. There was a nicety of 
tonal quality and balance that formed a worth-while back- 
ground for the soloists. According to the Norwalk Eve- 
ning Sentinel, “Norwalk can well be proud of the People’s 
Chorus. Few cities of this size can boast of such a splendid 
chorus of male and female voices. The chorus is composed 
of sixty-nine voices, all of which were trained by Mrs, 
Morrison, the director. Imbued with ideals of co-operation, 
the People’s Chorus in its performance showed the effect 
of working together for the attainment of a common good. 
The female and male voices blended together in a won- 
derful fashion, showing the effect of the skilled direction 
of Mrs. Morrison It was in the Soldiers’ Chorus 
that the chorus was at its best. Accompanied by the organ 
as well as by two pianos, the chorus swung into the Soldiers’ 
Chorus in a manner which certainly did credit to its training. 
The chorus was also fine in the closing scene in which 
Marguerite is pronounced redeemed by a voice on high.” 
Credit is due Mrs, W. H. Sniffen and Wilfred Pelletier, 
pianists, and W. Allen Schofield, organist, for sympathetic 
accompaniments. mS. 


Injunction Dismissed in Daiber-Meluis Case 


Under date of February 17, Justice Tierney of the 
Supreme Court of New York refused to grant the per- 
manent injunction asked for by Mme. Luella Meluis, which 
would have prevented Jules Daiber, Mme. Meluis’ former 
manager, from acting as manager for Ganna Walska. 
The Justice also vacated the temporary injunction which 
had been previously granted. The text of the decision is as 


follows: 
LAW JOURNAL 
Tierney, J.—Feb. 17, 1923. 


Meluis v. Daiber et al—This is a motion under an order to 
show cause to enjoin and restrain the defendant Daiber pendente 
lite from managing or booking any engagement for any female 
artist other than the plaintiff and from entering into or carrying 
out any arrangem*nt or agreement between him and the defendant, 


Ganna Walska McCormick, for any performance by her under his 
management. The papers submitted are voluminous to a degree, 
but I fail to find any sufficient proof that the services of the de- 


fendant, Daiber, are so unique or extraordinary that a substitute 
for him who will substantially answer the purpose for which he was 
engaged cannot readily be obtained. if defendant has in fact 
breached his contract with plaintiff the law affords adequate redress 
to her in such a case as this in damages, But the proofs before 
me do not establish a present contract relationship between the 
parties. Whether justified or not it does appear that the plaintiff 
discharged the defendant. This terminated their relations. After 
that neither party was entitled to have the same resumed at will. 
In no view of the circumstances of this case would the court be 
justified in granting the injunction asked for. The motion is denied 
and the injunction contained in the order to show cause is vacated. 


Schnabel at David Mannes School 


Artur Schnabel, Viennese pianist, will give a private 
series of subscription recitals at the David Mannes Music 
School. This series will mark Mr. Schnabel’s only recital 
appearances in New York this season, although the New 
York Symphony, the Friend§ of Music and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra have engaged him as soloist. In the 
series at the Mannes School, to be given in March and 
April, he will be assisted by his wife, Mme. Therese 
Schnabel, noted abroad as a lieder singer, and Ernest 
Hutcheson. Two of the evenings will be devoted to solo 
music for the piano, one to Schubert’s song cycle, Winter- 
reise, and the remaining concert to original compositions 
by Mozart, Schubert and Brahms for four hands. 

At present Mr. Schnabel is on a five weeks’ tour to the 


Coast. 


Walska Tour Begins 


Mme. Ganna Walska’s concert tour was scheduled to 
commence on Monday evening of this week, February 19, 
at Elmira, N. Y., too late for notice in the present issue 
of the Musicat Courrer. Her next dates are in Detroit, 
February 20; Niagara Falls, February 23; Boston, Febru- 
ary 25, and about twenty other dates have been booked for 
her by her manager, Jules Daiber. She will appear on 
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the coast during the end of March and the first New York 
appearance will take place about April 5, On the tour she 
is being assisted by Max Kaplick, baritone, formerly of 
the Boston Opera Company, and Mme. Jeanne Kreiger of 
Paris, accompanist. 


Harrisburg Festival May 1 to 4 


The 1923 Harrisburg (Pa.) Festival will be held from 
May 1 to 4 inclusive. On the evenings of May 1 and 2 
Horatio Parker’s The Wanderer’s Psalm and the Bach 
cantata Bide With Us will be given with the following 
soloists: Bianca Sherwood, soprano; Claire Brookhurst, 
contralto; Bruce Campbell, tenor, all of New York, and 
Rollin Pease, bass baritone of Chicago. The same group 
of soloists will give an artists’ matinee recital on the after- 
noon of May 2. For the evenings of May 3 and 4 the 
offering will be. Coleridge Taylor's Hiawatha, the soloists 
being Raves Passmore, coloratura soprano; Lewis James, 
tenor, both of New York, and Horace R. Hood, baritone 
of Philadelphia. The same artists, with the assistance of 
Helen Bock, pianist of Philadelphia, will give an artists’ 
recital on the afternoon of May 4. Bernard R. Mausert 
will conduct the chorus of 150 voices. The entire festival 
expense will be underwritten and all six performances will 
be open to the public, a most unusual feature for May 
festivals. 


Hackett Given Ovation in Barcelona 


Charles Hackett, American tenor, made his first appear- 
ance for the present season at the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona, 
as Cavaradossi in Tosca, on the evening of January 18. It 
was a genuine triumph for the American tenor. An idea 
of the impression he made can be obtained from the fact 
that the audience insisted upon a repetition of the first act 
aria—the first time in fifteen years this has happened in 
Barcelona—and called him back time after time at the 
end of the acts, besides holding up the performance for a 
long time to applaud the latter aria. Mr. Hackett was 
immediately re-engaged for a series of special performances 
to follow his present first series, which will include the 
Barber of Seville, Manon, Boheme, and Romeo and Juliet. 

Following his Barcelona appearances he will go to 
Madrid, and then to Monte Carlo, where, among other 
roles, he will create the leading tenor part in the new opera 
Lysistrata, by Raoul Ginsbourg, the Monte Carlo im- 
presario. 


Van Hoogstraten to Succeed Stransky 


Last Friday Clarence H. Mackay, chairman of the board 
of directors of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
announced the appointment of Willem Van Hoogstraten as 
the successor to Josef Stransky as conductor of the society's 
orchestra. Mr. Van Hoogstraten, a Hollander, who is the 
husband of Elly Ney, the pianist, has been in this country 
about two years. Since he came here he has conducted 

vo concerts of the Philharmonic Orchestra, also half the 
season of the Stadium Concerts in the summer of 1922. 
He has played in chamber music concerts with Mme. Ney, 
and is said to have conducted orchestra concerts in Ger- 
many, Austria and Sweden. 
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Strictly National! 


Further English indications combined with the orthodox Italian are, for 
instance, such as “pizz (snap)” for the strings, which means to raise the string 
and let it snap back on the finger board. Also when some special effect is 
desired by the arranger he writes it out in’ full: “Play near the bridge and 
slide with one finger,” which means that the bow is to be played near the bridge 
and the left hand to slide up or down (in imitation, no doubt, of the Chinese 
one-stringed fiddle). In the trombone glissando effects are sometimes indi- 
cated by marking the “positions” (which are fully explained in another place). 
For instance, a descending chromatic marked “3————6” and slurred will 
evidently mean that the player is to simply slide without break from one 
position to the next. The same meaning will attach to a series of two or three 
grace notes with a position number above the first of them. It is best to mark 
such passages “gliss” and also to indicate the position of the first and last 
notes. 

in song arrangements (and most American popular music consists of noth- 
ing else) care must be taken to indicate whether the arrangement is intended 
for accompaniment or for use without the voice. If for both, the proper dif- 
ferences must be noted. For instance: “voice for dancing’ means that both 
melody and accompaniment notes are given, and that the melody is to be used 
in the absence of a singer. 

With regard to mutes, just now very popular, there are various kinds, 
and anyone interested in understanding or writing for the popular orchestra 
will do well to visit an instrument store and look them over. Their effect is 
everything from a mild “soft-pedal” effect to a rattling “‘kazoo,” which sounds 
a good deal like the results children get with a piece of paper over a comb. 
This refers to the brass instruments. Sometimes the arranger wants an 
exaggerated “distance” effect and calls for “hat over mute,” the meaning of 
which is unmistakable. This will be followed by “hat off.” The “kazoo” 
effect can be imitated on muted trumpets with a “tongue roll,” so marked above 
the note, which is also marked like a “tremolo” with three or four dashes 
through the tail. Strauss uses it to imitate the bleating of sheep in Don 
Quixote—so all the jazz is not in America! 

The drums and traps are an important feature of jazz, especially when 
played by Negroes, who no doubt invented the “cut up” variety of interpretation, 
which is offensive when imitated by regular white musicians. It is, in fact, 
rapidly going out, except among Negro musicians. But it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to write into orchestrations every drum and trap effect that has ever been 
used, or any effect calculated to add to the impressiveness of the humor of 
the music. 

Drum parts are ordinarily written on two lines (bass clef), the upper 
line being for the snare drum, the lower for the bass drum and cymbals, played 
together by means of a foot pedal. Sometimes three lines are used, the upper 
one for the snare drum, the lower one for the bass drum and the middle one 
for the cymbals, which are attached to the bass drum. This cymbal must not 
be confused with the suspended cymbal, or hand cymbals, which are separate 
and must be separately indicated. This is indicated by “cymbal,” “on cymbal,” 
“pair of cymbals,” or whatever is wanted. The pedal drum and cymbal is 
either written as two notes, or “tog,” meaning together, or “bass drum,” which 
means without cymbal, or better still, “without cymbal.” The suspended 
cymbal parts are sometimes written with square headed notes. (See Exs. 
11, 16, 17.) 

Other traps will be “block,” “bells,” “train bell,” “sand paper,” “baby cry” 
(“Ma! Ma!”), “rim” or “hoops” of drum, followed by “on head;” “sticks,” 
“chimes,” “tam tam,” “gong,” “Indian drum,” “cocoanut,” “bells-soft hammer,” 
or “soft bells,” “cow bell,” “triangle,” etc., etc. Whatever the effect, it is 
to be clearly indicated. 

Cymbals, gongs and xylophones, etc., are played in (at least) three familiar 
ways—they may be struck a short staccato stroke, in which case they are 
marked “stopped”; they may be allowed to vibrate until the sound dies out, 
in which case they are marked “ring” or “ten” or “non tremolo” (sometimes 
both of these terms are used together); or they may be played tremolo, to 
be indicated by crosses through the tails of the notes. 

Drum and trap parts are always written in the bass clef, except, of course, 
bells and xylophone, for which the correct melody notes must be written. Drum 
and trap notes are always placed in the spaces. Ordinary notes are mostly 
used for the ordinary drums and traps, but square notes may be had, as well 
as crosses, and the use of these for gong and cymbal will facilitate matters 
for sight reading. 

Transpositions lead to curious results, and occasional economy in printing, 
as when the bassoon and E flat baritone saxophone are printed on the same 
sheet. Two clefs are used, the bass clef for the bassoon and, immediately after 
it, on the same line, in brackets, the treble clef. The note that reads correctly 
for the bassoon in the bass clef becomes the same when read by the saxophone 
in the treble clef, owing to the transposition. 

It is the habit of players to stick in memories from old favorites (and new 
favorites, too, for that matter) wherever they seem to fit, whether they are 
applicable or not, and arrangers have adopted the same plan, sometimes with 
amusing results. For instance, in the arrangement of Sing Song Man, Mr. 
Lampe has introduced two bars which seem to resemble a Japanese motive 
from Madame Butterfly; in the Wabash Blues Mr. Barry uses an unmistakable 








reference to the Sextette from Lucia; in Georgia he uses a bar from the Hall 
of the Mountain King, from Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite, ete.—there are endless 
examples. Such quotations are only really amusing when they have some 
association with the idea of the song to which they are attached. 

Another matter for comment is the habit, that has been with us for a 
long time, of “ragging” or “jazzing’” everything from Bach to Puccini. It 
began years ago, when the first inspiration of ragtime was on the wane and 
composers ran out of ideas. For a while everything was “ragged,” and it may 
be said, too, that for a while it seemed as if everything that had made up 
the American musical idiom was lost. However, ragtime has now become a 
useful idiom, used with great moderation, and certainly interesting, and jazz 
has started on the same sort of a career, with the same tendency to borrow 
tunes and the same tendency to sweep everything into its basket. But there 
are evidences, even now, of satiety in the jazz market, and a good many 
features of the older idioms have made their reappearance. And out of all 
this a splendid idiom is rapidly taking shape, already quite recognizable as 
American and quite distinctly individual, in spite of the freedom with which 
composers and arrangers have borrowed from everything conceivable—Chinese, 
Japanese, Hawaiian, South Sea Island, Eskimo, Indian, Negro, Turkish, and 
the classics. 

As has already been said, most of this music is presented in the shape of 
songs. Most of it, too, is in “split” time, which means 4—4 with two beats 
to the bar. This is a purely commercial proposition, and is, therefore, 
enormously valuable. Composers of American serious music, symphonic music, 
are making little or nothing worth while because they are failing (probably 
not trying) to write anything people want—music with a commercial value. 
The only music that is really American in America is that which tries to 
satisfy the public taste, and succeeds in so doing. It is of all sorts—church 
music, ballads, dance music, light opera, popular music. 

This is a digression, but it is not out of place. For more failures have 
been made by would-be orchestra arrangers because they would not consider 
either the taste of the public or the taste and limitations of the players than 
from any other cause. Many composers, even of good music, write “impossible” 
orchestrations. The reason is simply that they fail to keep their mind on the 
purely practical. They often have sufficient knowledge, but fail to use it intelli- 
gently. They strive so anxiously after effects that their work becomes 
experimental. 

This becomes very pertinent when we leave the narrow confines of the 
fox trot and approach the more orthodox waltz. We soon discover that the jazz 
arranger has little scope for his tricks in this simpler and quieter form 
of composition, and that it approaches much more nearly the methods in 
use in serious composition. It ceases to be a sort of joke contest between 
saxophones, muted trumpets, drums and traps. The saxophones are often 
omitted altogether, and the entire combination is restrained and sedate except 
where special features seem appropriate. 


Ex. 18 


Ob. 









































(To be continued) 
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“‘Martha”’ A Great Triumph 
for Edith Mason 


By HERMAN DEVRIES 

Edith Mason’s singing of “The Last 
Rose of Summer” was, of course, repeated 
by order of a clamorous audience, and the 
second time Miss Mason sang it in English. 
That was the greatest propaganda in the 
world for opera in the vernacular in the 
United States of America. Such diction 
and phrasing are an ideal for those in- 
terested in the opera in our language 
foundation, an ideal that is truly worthy 
striving to emulate. 

Edith Mason easily was the scintillating, 
outstanding figure among yesterday even- 
ing’s cast. 

Exultantly we repeat that she is a glori- 
ous propagandist for American art. I can 
think of no finer singer on any stage. 
Her Martha is a bit of graceful, dainty 
play, what we used to call “high comedy.” 


She was costumed beautifully, with taste 
and distinction, making a stage picture of 
winsome grace. 

Her singing was another triumph to add 
to this year’s series of brilliant achieve- 
ments. 


The voice itself is an enchantment and 
besides its natural and acquired beauty it 
is managed with peerless skill—in lyric or 
coloratura roles always exquisitely ravish- 
ing in quality, astoundingly flawless in 
pitch as in execution of all the technical 
tricks and difficulties. 


ASON 


Soprano, Chicago Civic Opera Association 


LA JUIVE 
LA BOHEME RIGOLETTO 


Finally she is an honest artist—sincere 
almost to a fault and humbly, eager to 
excel her own successes. 


lf we dilate upon Miss Mason's talents, 
it is pardonably comprehensible, if for no 
other reason than that she is 100 per cent. 
American, and again to use a colloquialism, 
100 per cent. “on the level” as an artist. 
Chicago American. 


Never before has “The Last Rose of 
Summer” been given with such purity of 
tone, with such simplicity and with such 
genuine musical taste, as it was sung last 
evening by Edith Mason. 

Edith Mason, as Lady Henrietta, gave 
one of the finest renditions of this role 
that we have had. She sang her music 
with great charm and with beautiful tone 
effect, and made also a graceful picture 
as the heronie of the opera—Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


There was a burst of applause when 
Miss Mason sang “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” She did it twice, in desipte of all 
warnings against encores, once, which was 
sufficiently lovely, in Italian, the second 
time, which was even more attractive, in 
English.—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


She has warmth and great depth. of 
feeling, which is transmitted to the listen- 
ers, not through her song, but through her 
admirable diction, which stresses and colors 
the emotional content of the text.—Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner. 


The applause which shook the house 
after Miss Mason had sung this favorite 
(“The Last Rose of Summer”) was the 
heartiest heard all season —Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 
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Never have we heard Edith Mason bring 
forth such constant and never-ending 
streams of silvery, lyric tones and such 
purity of vocal expression. And to these 
musical gifts she added a dignity and re 
finement of bearing which made her chat 
acterization of the princess a noble and 
distinguished one.—Maurice Rosenfeld, 


Chicago Daily News. 


The honors of the evening must go to 
Edith Mason. Her record this year seems 
to be “de mieux en mieux,” each solo 
revealing new beauties of voice and at 
tistry. Sunday her singing was matchless, 
peerless. Thé' tone seemed fuller, warmer, 
it gained at times the richness of a drama 
tic soprano. . Coloratura is second nature 
to her, yet it is coloratura that demonstrates 
perfect training and perfect control. 


Her entrance in the second act had an 
instant effect upon the atmosphere of the 
production, one of those impalable effects 
that give life and nobility to a scene by 
virtue of sheer artistic refinement and 
sincerity.—Herman Devries, Chicago Amer 
ican, 

Mme. Mason sang beautifully. Tones of 
velvet richness, fine phrasing, comprehen 
sion for musical values and entire self 
posesssion, She had her full share in the 
honors of the evening.—Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post. 


It was another great performance, the 
best I have heard from this singer.—Ed 
ward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 








LA BOHEME 


Edith Mason Wins Big Success 
as Mimi 

At last a Mimi who doesn't insist on 
herself! Miss Edith * Mason, before a 
matinee audience yesterday, which packed 
the great opera house, won a great success 
with her modest concentration of the part 
of the hapless little brodeuse Boston Globe 








She sang the music admirably, with a 
past mastery felt at once by the hearer 
Olin Downes, Boston Post 


Miss Mason’s Mimi is one of the lovely 
experiences which the opera company has 
given to Chicago, and never more lovely 
than last night. In quality it represented 
the perfection of youth; in manner and 
ease of singing, perfect maturity Fd 
ward Moore, Chicago Tribune 


RIGOLETTO 


Edith Mason Has Early Triumph 
in “Rigoletto” 

A triumph for Edith Mason. To chron 
icle the several successes of the evening 
first and most convincing, both artistically 
and in the equally vital matter of the 
public’s reaction, was Mme. Mason's 
delivery of the “Caro Nome.” This was 
pure vocal virtuosity. It had all the flexi 
bility and precision of the instrumental 
technic. It had the superbly vital tone that 
distinguishes her voice among the great 
coloratura sopranos of the present. It 
had the poise and serene authority that 
belong to the mature and ripened art. I 
can not recall an interpretation of th’s 
aria that surpassed Mme. Mason's.—Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner 











The first great applause of the evening 
fell to Edith Mason after the “Caro 
Nome.” She sang it beautifully, in the 
notes that Verdi wrote and without aid 
from subsequent editing ——Edward Moore 
Chicago Tribune. 
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A SYMPHONIC SYLLABUS 


What is a symphony? ‘ 
. An unpublished piano sonata, orchestrated. 


Fifteen or twenty minutes. 


What is a tone poem? 
A symphony led astray. 


. Why are symphonies divided into movements? 
. So that the ushers may earn their money. 


>S Po PO PO 


What separates the movements of a symphony? 
. Coughing. 


>© 


. When were the best symphonies written? 
. After the fourth bottle. 


Take the conductor out to dinner. 


What is the second thing to do? 


How many symphonies did Beethoven write? 
Two—the “Eroica” and the one in “C” minor. 


>O PO PO Pe 


How do symphonies ordinarily end? 
In a rush for the cloak room. 


How long are symphonies usually? 
. Too long. 


Where do the bass players stand? 
In the way of the tympani player. 


What makes horns “kick’’? 
. The same thing that makes clarinets squeak. 


>o Pl PL Po PO 


1, When the composer is “stuck.” 


What is the first thing to do in writing a symphony? A. “The public be d 


Give three instances when a celeste may be used. 


By Gustav Klemm 
Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


Q. What does one need to play the triangle? 
A. A restful disposition. 


What is the difference between a symphony and a tone poem? Q. If they call a violin player a violinist, why don’t they call the cymbal 


player—cymbalist ? 
A. This is really too obvious. (See A. Gluck.) 


Q. Why do most modern composers use the harp? 
A. Because it looks pretty. 


Q. Why is it the French use saxophones in their orchestras? 
A. Because the Germans don’t. 


Q. How are programs made? 
A. With a ouija board. 


Q. What famous phrase is borne in mind in preparing programs? 





Q. What is the purpose of program notes? 
A. To advertise Grove’s Dictionary. 


. Send the town’s most hard-boiled critic a quart of rye. 


Q. What essentials are required in a good conductor? 
A. A slender figure, a well-made toupé, straight legs and a Dutch name 
like Eee van Wagontruck. 


Q. Where does the conductor stand? 
A. Behind the tympani. 


Q. Where do some conductors get their training? 
A. In front of a mirror. 


Q. What should be the aim of every conductor? 
A. To get his contract renewed and a raise into the bargain. 


Q. Why is it Wales has never produced a great conductor? 
A. Because it isn’t in Holland. 


Q. What is a “guest conductor”? 
A. A conductor out of a job. 


2. When a badly sounding gap yawns between the high “F” of the 


violins and the low “D” of the tuba, 
8. When the piccolo player cuts his finger. 


Q. Why is it that most conductors were formerly pianists or violinists? 
A. Because the neighbors objected to the cornet. 





THE EMINENT . AMERICAN PIANIST 
AGAIN WINS CRITICAL APPROVAL OF NEW YORK PRESS: 


Edwin Hughes at Aeolian Halli delighted a fine audience 
with a most beautiful interpretation of poagn, Liszt, 
Dohnanyi, Brahms, Schumann and Rachmaninoff. A most 
sensitive perception of values, great digital skill, a notably 
thoughtful musicianship and a presence of ingratiating and 
yet dignified modesty again combined to make Mr. Hughes’ 
recital a fine success.—-Morning Telegraph, Feb. 6, 1923. 


Edwin Hughes used to be an assistant to Leschetizky, 
and is therefore familiar with the method which produced 
such famous pianists as Gabrilowitsch and Paderewski. His 
playing is always distinguished by a polished style, thor- 
ough mastery of technical difficulties and the ability to read 
the composer's inner thoughts.—-EXvening Post, Feb. 6, 1923. 


Edwin Hughes’ excellent program at Aeolian Hall last 
night brimmed with color, variety and freshness. it spon- 
sored three unusual Liszt numbers, a Marche Humoresque 
by Dohnanyi, so jubilant and delightfully important that it 
was redemanded, Schumann's Carnaval, that expresses but 
a fleeting moment of twenty-one ideas, and a short group 
by the dauntiess Chopin. All these were given a sound 
reading, definitely depicted, and the large audience seemed 
pleased with everything.—EXvening Mail, Feb. 6, 1923. 


The Carnaval was the attraction of the evening and it is 
a pity that an explanatory note cannot be attached to this 
number, Mr. Hughes played it well, with a deal of vigor 
and l\ife, not unmixed with a sparkling gaiety. There was 
a large audience, which was generous with hs applause.— 
New York Herald, Feb, 6, 1923, 


Three Liszt numbers, pieces by Brahms, Rachmaninoff 
and Dohnanyi, Schumann's Carnaval and a Chopin group 
comprised Edwin Hughes’ program, which was played In a 
finished and sympathetic manner, Mr. Hughes heretofore 
has seemed addicted to a heavy playing manner, but last 
night his touch and mood were light and graceful enough. 
ye awer a leaning “or color an sor intimate expression 
an 8 playing genera was enjoyed a good siz - 
dience. -Seeales World, Feb. 6, 985. od . nial cn 


Mr. Hughes combines scholarliness and skill, sincerity of 
urpere ee a devotion to high ideals.-New York American, 
reo, . 7, 


Timely to these days before Lent was Schumann’s Car- 
naval, of which the coincidence of twenty-one numbers sug- 
gests contrasts with the thrice seven of Schoenberg's Pier- 
rot, heard on the previous night. Schumann's Pierrot, 
Harlequin and the rest of them danced in the sunshine of 
a more musical day. Besides some final Chopin, Mr. Hughes 
gave in one vigorous group Brahms’ Cradie Song Intermezzo 
and Ballade in G minor, while he had to repeat Dohnanyi’s 
Marche Humoresque with a basso ostinato, like the tread 
of time-serving ants in Capek’s World We Live in.—New 
York Times, b, 6, 1923. 


STEINWAY PIANO 


EDWIN a 


A large audience gathered at Aeolian Hall last night to 
hear Edwin Hughes play an interestingly varied program of 
the older classics and modern music. Some phd heard 
works of Liszt, Schumann’s Carnaval and numbers by 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff and Dohnanyi were among the com- 
positions given.—New York Globe, Feb. 6, 1923. 


The well known pianist, Edwin Hughes, gave a recital in 
Aeolian Hall last evening which was attended by an audi- 
ence of large size and again brought the artist a flattering 
success. His playing gains its success through the musical 
thoroughness of his conceptions, the care with which he 
Prepares his numbers, and the surety of his well-polishea 
technic. His best effects are achieved on the rhythmic and 
dynamic sides. His numerous hearers rewarded him with 
enthusiastic applause and he responded with several taste- 
aed rendered encores, among them a Chopin mazurka, the 
Ballet Music from Schubert’s Rosamunde ana an American 
composition.—New York Staats-Zeitung, Feb. 6, 1923, 


Edwin Hughes showed himself to be a pianist of poetic 
insight in his Chopin interpretations, notably in the mazur- 
kas, Op. 17, No. 4 and Op. 33, . 2. The scherzo, Op. 39, 
also emphasized a quality of perfect “in-touchness” with 
Chopin. A _ clear, ne singing tone characterized Mr. 
Hughes’ work, and variety and brilliancy of utterance in 
the handling of Liszt’s Canzonetta de! Salvator Rosa and 
Eclogue, also in his Funerailles, which was impressively set 
forth, The many-sided Carnaval of Schumann and a modern 
group of numbers which included Dohnanyi’s Marche Hu- 
moresque made  Pawon one of breadth. The atmos- 
peers Cradle Son Brahms was charming as interpreted 
y Mr. Hughes.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Feb. 6, 1923. 


He set himself no easy program, with three Liszt num- 
bers to begin with, then Brahms and Rachmaninoff, Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval and Chopin numbers. Mr. Hughes’ tech- 
ical skill was thorough, with an effect often of brilliance, 
while entangling passages were dispatched with smoothness 
and entire competence. Though there sometimes was a too 
consistent energy and sonority, there were times when the 
Pianist h d of a lighter touch. He produced an 
effective gradual rise of sound in conneere arche Hu- 
moresque, bringing out the persistent rhythm of its ‘‘basso 





ostinato,” and this was encored. There were other extra 
pumeere for an enthusiastic audience.—New York Tribune, 
eb. lp . 
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ACCLAIM 


ERNA RUBINSTEIN 








The Phenomenal Violinist 


CHICAG O—“Here is a direct descendant of the gods. Genius like this is of divine essence. There is no 





other solution of the mystery. * * * You must know that Rubinstein does not play like a girl 
—not even like a woman—she plays like man, woman and goddess.” 
. —Chicago Evening American. 


“Another astonishing young violinist rising to confuse the elder generation, this graceful but 


forceful girl dominated her public, the orchestra and the familiar Mendelssohn concerto.” 
—Chicago Herald & Examiner. 


“The name Rubinstein looms up again in music. * * * The audience and orchestra rose to give 
much applause to the young virtuoso. She may well be classed among the most gifted and bril- 
liant of the younger violinists now before the public.”—Chicago News. 


“Her tone is firm and broad and it has an ease and vibrant fullness which violinists themselves 
rize in one another’s performance.”—Chicago Journal. 
p 


“In her violin bow reside the impulses of a great artist. One is permitted to hope that her 
subsequent appearances here will be frequent and often.”—Chicago Tribune. 


BU FFA L O—“Heralded as a marvel, Miss Rubinstein more than satisfied all expectations as to her talent 


and accomplishments.”—Buffalo Express. 


ROCHESTER—“Erna Rubinstein is one of the most interesting musical personalities the season has revealed 


and her recital one of the season’s most-enjoyable events.”—Rochester Times-A dvertiser. 


WINNIPEG—“Seldom is woman blest with a genius as that possessed by Erna Rubinstein.” 


—Manitoba Free Press. 





MANAGEMENT: 


DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall . - New York City 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY Il 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: 
CORNELIUS VAN VLIET SOLOIST 


On Sunday afternoon, Carnegie Hall was completely 
filled with hundreds of standees to hear the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of Willem Mengelberg. The 
program was practically the same as was offered at the 
first concert that Mr. Mengelberg conducted this season 
when he appeared at the Metropolitan Opera. The Eroica 
symphony of Beethoven was given with such effectiveness 
that it has been one of the most commented upon events of 
the season. The last number was made up of three move- 
ments from Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust, which earned for 
the conductor and his musicians a splendid greeting at the 
end of the program. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist of the Philharmonic, gave 
a concerto by Saint-Saéns for cello and orchestra. Mr. 
Van Vliet played with considerable skill, giving a splendid 
touch and good style to the delicate Saint-Saéns music. 
He was recalled many times. 


CITY SYMPHONY: GDAL SALESKI 
SOLOIST 


The eleventh “pop” concert of the City Symphony Or- 
chestra drew, as usual, a large audience on Sunday which 
could not but enthuse whenever opportunity offered. The 
Mozart G minor symphony (No. 40) was splendidly given, 
Conductor Foch holding his men under fine control and 
bringing out what beauty there is in this score. Russian 
Folk Tunes (Liadow) and the Wedding March from Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream also proved popular 
and well deserved the applause they received. The sym- 
phonic poem, Stenka Razine (op. 13), by Glazounoff, proved 
unusually interesting, and as an added number the orchestra 
gave A Mosquito Lullaby, a humorous work, which Mr. 
Foch explained to the audience in interesting manner. 

The soloist was Gdal Saleski, cellist of the orchestra, who 
interpreted with fine effect the A minor concerto for cello 
and orchestra by Saint-Saéns. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
MABEL GARRISON 


Mabel Garrison, fresh from notable successes on the other 
side of the water, both in opera and concert, came back to 
her home city on Monday afternoon, giving the first New 
York recital since her return at Carnegie Hall. It was of 
special interest to hear her for she has spent a good pert 
of the summer studying with that famous teacher, Lilli 
Lehmann, 

Miss Garrison has given great pleasure in past years here 
by her singing, both with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and as a concert singer, and she did not fail to do the same 
at this recital. There has perhaps been a little strengthen- 
ing of the voice in the lower and middle registers. Except 
for that it was the same pure, clear, lyric soprano that has 


been admired for so long, handled with the same ease and 
surety, and with the same capability of clean-cut execution in 
florid passages. 

Miss Garrison began with Oh, King of Kings, from Han- 
del’s Esther, the final passages of which were a splendid 
illustration of the trained vocalism just mentioned. Next 
came numbers Mozart and Pergolesi, also cleanly sung. 
The group of German lieder by Schumann, Brahms and 
Strauss, gave evidence of the work which she had done last 
summer with Mme. Lehmann. They were splendidiy sung, 
with real feeling, the first of the Schumann Brautlieder 
being particularly well done. The artist showed her versa- 
tility by singing a group of three of the Moussorgsky Nur- 
sery Songs. The successful rendition of these depends al- 
most entirely upon the interpretation, and the “— brought 
out every shade of meaning there is in them. Stravinsky’s 
Pastorale, without words, an early work with a lot of 
decided melody, especially suited her voice. She ended her 
program with a number of English songs, among which a 
Prayer by George Siemonn, her thoroughl — accom- 
panist, proved a favorite, as did Howard Broc way’s tran- 
scription of The Nightingale and David Guion’s arrange- 
ment of Swing Low Sweet Chariot, classed as American 
folk songs. 

That Miss Garrison gave distinct pleasure to her audience 
was very evident by the hearty applause that followed her 
throughout the program and the demands for extra numbers, 
both between the groups and at the end. : 


THE BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION 


At its fourth subscription concert of its fourth season the 
Beethoven Association gave a program of Brahms, Schu- 
bert, and Beethoven, Lieroretel by Gabrilowitsch, Huber- 
man, Salmond and Sigrid Onegin. There were two trios, 
Brahms in B minor, op. 8, and Beethoven in C minor, op. 1, 
No. 3, between which Mme. Onegin sang Schubert and 
Brahms songs. Needless to say it was an evening of de- 
light for those who delight in the classics done as they 
should be done. The number must be large, for the house 
was crowded and enthusiastic. 


JUAN MANEN 


Juan Manén, Spanish violinist, gave his second New York 
recital of the season on Monday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, 
when he again revealed his many excellent and outstanding 
qualities, such as a luscious and fascinating tone, facile tech- 
nic, impeccable intonation, and, above all, musicianship. His 
artistic and highly finished playing reached the hearts of 
the large and interested audience which showed its apprecia- 
tion by bestowing sincere applause. 

His program opened with Mozart's concerto in D major 
(No. 4) in which his extraordinary musicianship was ad- 
mired. Next came Bach’s G minor sonata (for violin 
alone). In this, Mr. Manén’s beautiful and smooth tone, 
as well as clarity and rhythmic precision, made the work 
doubly interesting. 

His closing group comprised Caprice No. 9, Paganini- 
Manén; Ballett-Lento, Gluck-Manén; an effective arrange- 
ment of Sarasate’s Nightingale Song by the concert giver 
(which had to be repeated), Mana-Zucca’s Budjely, and 
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Sarasate’s brilliant Serenata Andaluza. This group gave 
the violinist opportunities to display his virtuosity from 
many angles. That he charmed his hearers was evident by 
the reluctance of the audience to depart at the conclusion 
of the concert, when there was a rush towards the platform 
to hear the artist at short range. His encores were a beauti- 
ful song (chanson) of his own, as well as two well known 
Sarasate numbers, Zapateado and Zigeunerweisen. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek accompanied sympathetically. 

The New York Times says regarding the program: “A 
large audience enjoyed the program, and especially a tran- 
scription by the violinist of Sarasate’s Nightingale’s Song, 
which included imitations of bird calls. He also played his 
own arrangements of works by Paganini and Gluck, as well 
as compositions by Mana-Zucca, Sarasate, Bach and Mozart. 
Bach’s sonata in G minor served to demonstrate fleetness of 
fingers and variety of style.” The New York American 
wrote: “With his usual artistry and technical command he 
played classic compositions by Bach and Mozart, and a 
group of original works.” The New York Herald: “Mr. 
Maneén was especially happy in the Mozart concerto which 
proved admirably adapted to his perfection of detail and 
finished style. ... Mr. Manén’s performance of the con- 
certo possessed a splendid rhythm and provéd him to be a 
close and ardent student of style. Mr. Manén’s tone is not 
generally considered a large one, but in Bach’s sonata it 
emerged sonorous and full, with a fine vitality.” 


CITY SYMPHONY: PAUL BENDER 
SOLOIST 


_Paul Bender was the soloist on Monday evening at the 
City Symphony concert which drew a good sized audience 
to Carnegie Hall. Mr. Bender was in fine fettle and sang 
with his accustomed dignity of stytle and beautiful, flow- 
ing tone. He was most successful in conveying the emo- 
tional content of his numbers to his hearers. His is a 
baritone that always gives pleasure and he was warmly 
received. Mr. Bender’s selections were: Bach’s recitative, 
Ich habe genug, and the aria, Schlummert en ihr matten 
Augen (from Cantate No. 82), and Hans Sach’s monologue 
Wahn! Wahn! (from Act 3 of Die Meistersinger). Dirk 
Foch and his orchestra furnished good support for these. 
_ The orchestra’s selections included Mozart’s symphony 
in G minor and Smetana’s overture to The Bartered Bride. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 


Bronislaw Huberman at his recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evening attracted a good sized audience, largely 
consisting of professional and amateur violinists. He has 
been acclaimed in all parts of the world as a master violinist, 
which title he fully deserves. 

The program opened with Fantasie in C major, op. 159, 
for violin and piano, which was rendered with great charm, 
the piano part being played by Paul Frenkel. This was 
followed by Bach’s sonata in minor (for violin alone), 
played with dignity and authority, and in which his musician- 
ship was strongly outstanding. The beautiful Saint-Saéns 
concerto in B minor, op. 6i, was presented-in a par- 
ticularly fascinating manner. For his closing group he 
gave Ave Maria, Schubert4Wilhelmj; Nocturne, Chopin- 
Sarasate; Waltz op. 64, No. 2, Chopin-Huberman, and 
La Clochette by Paganini. 

His big and luscious tone was greatly admired, as were 
his warmth, technical precision and reliable intonation. The 
audience was not slow in recognizing his artistry and re- 
called him innumerable times. At the conclusion of the 
program two encores were given. Paul Frenkel rendered 
unusually fine and sympathetic accompaniments. 

The New York Tribune writes: “Bronislaw Huberman, 
since his return here last season, has succeeded in winning 
a place for himself as one of the violinists well worth hear- 
ing. He has become this year a familiar figure at concerts 
as soloist and ensemble our and last night in Carnegie 
Hall gave his first recital of the season. . . . Mr. Huber- 
man has many qualities that make him interesting as a 
recitalist and seems to have gained something in poise and 
repose since his appearance last year. The Bach G minor 
sonata for violin alone was a test which showed him a 
player of fine attainments, with a grasp of form and style, 
as well as technical skill.” The New York Herald says: 
“Bronislaw Huberman brought to his delivery last night 
a beautiful measure of his brilliant and dignified accom- 
plishments as an artist, and his work was warmly ap- 
plauded.”. The New York American states: “Bronislaw 
Huberman, whose mastery of the violin has registered 
several bright spots in recent seasons, gave another grate- 
ful exhibition of his musicianship in Carnegie Hall last 
evening. His readings of compositions by Schubert, Bach, 
Saint-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Chopin and Paganini revealed 
his broad equipment of brilliant technic, virile and sonorous 
tone, and excellent sense of nuance.” 


WILHELM BACHAUS 


Wilhelm Bachaus again displayed his astounding vir- 
tuosity, this time in an all-Chopin program, at the Town 
Hall on February 13, to the evident delight of his audience 
which demanded many encores. His program included the 
sonata in B minor, Berceuse, Preludes in F major and D 
minor, Polonaise in F sharp minor, Nocturne in F sharp 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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All of it played, too, as such music ought to be played, with the symmetry of phrase, the pure and 
noble tone, the strong grace and graceful strength, the repose which we feel to be the essential 
quality of everything in art entitled to be called classic, from a bit of verse or prose to a Grecian 


temple. It was the concert of a refined musician, a master of his art. 
—H. E. Krehbiel in The New York Tribune. 


He is a very different thing from a virtuoso, an artist wholly devoid of self-seeking, rapt by the 
spirit of the music he is playing and inspired by it, and capable of bringing it to full expression 
by his unfailing technique and his beautiful tone—Richard Aldrich in The New York Times. 


Felix Salmond played the cello obbligato part in Strauss’ “Don Quixote” with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, and played it magnificently, with 
masterly insight, a prodigious technical skill that was never obtrusive, and a never-failing beauty 
and variety of tone. He is a great cellist—Deems Taylor in The New York World. 


The performance of Mr. Salmond /eft nothing to be desired on the part of the listeners, for it 


compassed a richly colored tone, admirable rhythm, technical excellence and imagination. 
—W. J. Henderson in The New York Herald. 


“Mr. Salmond not only has a complete command of his instrument and draws from it an excep- 
tionally warm and vibrant tone, he has a musical personality peculiarly sympathetic, and the 
taste he reveals in the details of interpretation stamps him as a true artist. 

—Max Smith in The New York American. 


One of the most brilliant artists of the day. A more finished, a more startling technique is rarely 
to be met with. In saying this I do not mean to underrate the artist’s intellectual faculty. On the 
contrary, everything he gives us is governed by a wonderfully discerning mind and taste. His 
execution is highly finished and effortless, and we marvel again and again that these delicate effects 
which we are wont to ascribe only to the violin can come from the less flexible ’cello. 

—Maurice Halperson in The New York Staats-Zeitung. 


Mr. Salmond, in the very short time he has been here, has already established himself justly 
as a sure but shining musician, possessed of a more than persuasive tone, a far more than efficient 
technic, a musical taste and sensibility—G. W. Gabriel in The New York Sun. 
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BRUNO WALTER MAKES DEBUT HERE 


Munich Conductor Registers a Dignified Success in a Serious 
Program Splendidly Played 

There was great eagerness on the part of lovers of or- 
chestral music in this city to make the acquaintance of 
Bruno Walter, the well known German conductor, who 
has risen to the top ranks of the baton wielders of Europe 
within the past few years. He made his American debut 
at Carnegie Hall at the New York Symphony Orchestra 
concerts on Thursday afternoon, February 15, and Friday 
evening, February 16. 

Mr. Walter had elected to introduce himself in an ultra- 
classical program consisting of Beethoven’s Leonore No. 
overture, Mozart’s symphony in D, No. 35, annd Brahms’ 
symphony in C minor. 

It is not a difficult matter to analyze Mr. Walter’s style 
of conducting, for it is neither complicated nor sensational. 
He is a musician to his very fingertips; he has a keenly 
analytical bent, and he understands fully and finically the 
style and spirit of the scores he reads. He is serious, digni- 
fied, and devotional. He has no disturbing physical surface 
mannerisms, and succeeds in getting his effects without 
undue gesturing, posturing, or swaying. He is one of the 
quietest conductors New York ever has observed. 

So far as his interpretations are concerned, he confines 
himself strictly to the letter of the score, but at the same 
time he molds it with quick imagination and fine sensibility. 
One feels that he is at all times intent on the music itself 
and not on any desire to astonish or startle his hearers, His 
dynamics are well graded and proportioned and never seek 
exaggerations either in softness or noise. His accents and 
phrasings are musical and far from revolutionary, Here and 
there one notices a tendency on the part of Mr. Walter 
to be deliberate in his tempos rather than impetuous. How- 
ever, at all times he is impressive and interesting, and never 
loses the attention of his hearers for a moment. It was the 
general impression among the experts and mere music lovers 
at Carnegie Hall that the visitor from Munich had registered 
an emphatic success, 

The second Leonore overture is not as interesting as the 
first, and one rather resents Mr. Walter’s resurrection of 
this justly neglected number. Why play the second Leonore 
overture, a weak composition, when there is the first over- 
ture on the same subject, and one of Beethoven’s most 
exalted creations? The Mozart symphony was a delightful 
rendering, delicately clear cut, and charming. Every nuance 
in the score was brought to perfect hearing and rarely has 
the New York Symphony Orchestra played with more pre- 
cision or finesse than on this occasion. 

Brahms’ first symphony was layed bare with remarkable 
clarity. All the intricacies of its construction and rhythms, 
as well as all the beauties of instrumentation, both in color- 
ing and combination, were in grateful evidence. The Walter 
method of conducting Brahms is to soften some of his 
rigid outlines and to allow sentiment full sway. Of course 
the Brahms sentiment seldom takes on any semblance of 
mere sensuousness or of passion, but it has very deep feeling 
indeed and in the manner in which Mr. Walter presents 
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it no hearer can remain unmoved at the musical emotion 
in some of the measures, particularly in the first and second 
movements. Throughout the entire reading the interpreta- 
tive line was lofty and inspiring. The finale exhibited all 
the jubilation which Brahms endeavored to put into his 
pages, and an intensive and interpretative climax was 
achieved at the finish. It seemed that the audience liked 
the Brahms symphony best of all the Walter performances, 
and truly warm applause was extended to the conductor. 


Contests at Lindsborg Messiah Festival 


In connection with the annual Messiah Festival to be 
held at Lindsborg, Kans, March 25 to April 1, there will 
be contests in piano, organ, violin, voice, expression and 
girls’ glee clubs. Seven hundred and fifty dollars in cash 
and scholarships are to be the awards. Prizes will be 
offered as follows: Individual contests—first prize, $30 
cash and a $60 tuition scholarship; second prize, $15 cash 
and a $30 tuition scholarship. Girls’ Glee Club contest— 
first prize $50 cash, second prize $30 cash. In addition to 
prizes, successful contestants will receive a certificate of 
merit signed by the president of Bethany College, the dean 
of the College of Fine Arts and the acting judges. 

In piano, voice, violin, organ and expression the contests 
are open to students over fifteen and under twenty years 
of age. Bethany College students and residents of Linds- 
borg are excluded. There is no entrance fee. The selec- 
tion of numbers is left to the contestant. One or more 
numbers may be used. To perform from score or memory 
is optional. Contestants must furnish their own accom- 
panists. A glee club must have a membership of at least 
twelve, and numbers rendered must be in three or four 
part harmony. In voice, a minimum of seven minutes and 
a maximum of ten minutes will be permitted; in all other 
contests eight to twelve minutes. No contest will take 
place unless there are at least four applicants. The man- 
agement reserves the right to hold a preliminary contest 
for those who register late, if the number of applicants 
make it necessary. ‘ 

The members of the faculty of Bethany College of Fine 
Arts will act as judges. No contestant will be awarded 
first prize in the same class two successive years. The fol- 
lowing basis for grading contestants will prevail: Organ— 
technic (35), registration (25), interpretation (40); piano 
—technic (35), tone quality (15), pedaling (10), interpre- 
tation (40); voice—technic (15), accuracy of pitch (15), 
tone quality (15), enunciation (15), diction and interpre- 
tation (40); violin—technic (30), intonation (15), tone 
quality (15), interpretation (40); expression—voice (15), 
articulation (15), memory (15), bodily expression (15), 
interpretation (40); glee club—accuracy of pitch (15), bal- 
ance (15), enunciation (15), ensemble (15), interpreta- 
tion (40). 


Arthur Hackett Well Again 


Arthur Hackett, the tenor, has made a prompt and com- 
plete recovery from the sudden attack of appendicitis which 
laid him low a few weeks ago, and has already resumed 
filling his concert engagements. 


‘certo in D minor, in a 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





WEINGARTNER IN DIFFICULTIES. 

Vienna, January 20—As a result of the dismissal (fol- 
lowing Weingartner’s return from South America) of prac- 
tically his entire staff at the Vienna Volksoper, Weingartner 
is now entangled in no less than four law suits for heavy 
damages brought against him by the former officials of the 
house. Meanwhile the Volksoper is nearing complete col- 
lapse, owing to poor business. At present Weingartner is 
supervising rehearsals for Joseph Holbrooke’s opera The 
Children of Don, scheduled for premiére at the Volksoper 
in February. P. B. 
ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL Music FestivAts For VIENNA. 

Vienna, January 22.—Vienna is to have big annual festi- 
vals of International Music under government auspices, 
according to an authentic report published by the Vienna 
Morgan. The festivals will — concert and operatic 
poems on a big scale. idea originated with 

ichard Strauss who expects to take active interest in the 
festivals, and the Austrian Ministry of Culture has been 
eager to respond to his suggestion. (“Active interest” is 
what Strauss also promised to the promotors of the Salz- 
burg Modern Chamber Music Festival, where he was com- 
spicuous for his absence, when the plan materialized). P. B. 

Swiss Music Festiva 1n GENEVA. 

Zurich, January 22.—The annual musical festival of the 
Society of Swiss Musicians (president: Dr. Volkmar An- 
dreas, conductor of the Zurich Tonhalle Orchestra) will 
this year be held at Geneva, on April 7 and 8. The scale 
will be a considerably larger one than during the previous 
four years. There will be one concert of chamber music 
at the Reformation Hall, and two concerts with orchestra, 
mixed choir and organ at the Victoria Hall. Some new 
works by Swiss composers will be performed for the first 
time. The Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, under Ernest 
Ansermet, is to be the’ symphonic organization of the festi- 
val, H. W. D 


Erna Rubinstein Soloist with Philharmonic 


Erna Rubinstein will be soloist with the Philharmonic 
tonight, Thursday evening, playing Vieuxtemps’ violin con- 
rogram which will include Gade’s 
overture to Ossian, Schreker’s Chamber Symphony and 
three numbers from Berlioz’ The Damnation of Faust— 
the Minuet of Will o’ the Wisps, Dance of Sylphs and the 
Rakoczy March—Mengelberg conducting. 

Tomorrow afternoon the orchestra will play, under Mr. 
Mengelberg’s direction, Tschaikowsky’s [oabeup-onaiiiion 
Romeo and Juliet, with the Gade, Schreker and Berlioz 
numbers. 

Next Sunday afternoon, February 25, also at Carnegic 
Hall, the Philharmonic conductor will offer Tschaikow- 
sky’s Pathetic Symphony and Erna Rubinstein will play 
the Vieuxtemps concerto. 











for this spot, many times this week. 


JOSEPH DISKAY 


TENOR 


Scores Tremendous Success 
At Every Appearance 


AT PRESENT ON TOUR WITH KEITH CIRCUIT 


The Pittsburg Press Comment After His Appearance at 
Davis Theatre: 
Gifted with a voice of wondrous qualities, Mr. Diskay is one of the 
season’s vocal sensations in Keith vaudeville. 
he was vociferously received by the critical Davis audience. 


The Toledo Times, Feb. 13, says: 


Joseph Diskay, Hungarian tenor, has a splendid voice, large range, and 
is heard to advantage. He’s likely to stop the show, an unusual occurrence 


In his debut here this week 


Mr. Diskay possesses a large repertoire and will give a number 
of New York recitals next season 
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Address : care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The New York Evening Post: 


Schelling’s concert was one of great climaxes, the 
tidal wave of the musical season so far—a hugely 


enjoyable affair. 


The New York Sun: 


Mr. Schelling excels in the delineation of romantic 
sentiment and in the brilliant accbutrements of 


romantic mood. 








The New York World: 
Mr. Schelling played the 
solos after the traditional 
manner using a technic on 
the fortissimos which made 
them resemble the old 
Shakespearean stage direc- 
tions of “Shouts and Mur- 
murs From Within” and in 
the lighter cadences sent his 
notes liquidly pattering and 
dripping in admirable fash- 
ion. 





ERNEST 


SURELLING 


Jan. 23, 30 and Feb. 6, 1923 
Three Afternoons 


of 


Piano Concertos 


with 


‘THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 


RENE POLLAIN, Conductor 





The New York Herald: 


He played three concertos. 
This was indeed a rich and 
brilliant array of works to 
which Mr. Schelling brought 
an interpretation worthy of 


a great master. 

















The New York Times: 
The fervor ‘of his delivery of the 
cantabile melodies was equalled by 
the iridescent grace bestowed upon 
the ornamentation with which 
Chopin was so prodigal in this 
concerto. 


The Evening World: 
There was much beauty in Schell- 
ing’s reading of the slow movement 
of the Chopin number and the Liszt 
concerto was executed in a fine 


bravura. 


The New York Tribune: 
For the Liszt concerto Schelling 
unleashed his powers still further 
and gave sonority where it was due 
—a lively, colorful performance 
that stirred the audience. 





STEINWAY PIANO 





Management of 


DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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are noted, bringing out with particular effect the melancholy Critical Praise for Maria Carreras 


of the slow movement and the infectious gaiety of the rondo. % : eae: i 

(Continued from page 8) Seldom has a novel item on a Flonzale $9 ge been re- Maria Carreras, the Italian pianist, new to New York, 
roninmMes Jrom page ; ceived with the enthusiasm which attended the performance ut of very wide experience and splendid reputation out- 

Mme. Novaes, who has been heard all too rarely in Boston of this work. side the United States, played in the Town Hall a few 

during the past few years, recalled old pleasures in a group Tauern’ Bonsows Caanus tx Cosroun Racist. weeks ago and was recognized at once by no less than seven- 

of pieces out of Chopin, together with numbers by Liszt . ’ ‘ ¢ teen critics, to be one of the most striking pianistic figures 

and Albeniz. Her technical dexterity, musical sensitiveness ; — ~_— now a Se we in the i tae appearing in New York for many years. 

and ‘tic feeling were again plentifully in evidence, al- eard in a costume recital Sunday evening, /ebru ,@ x1 ars : ald’ : i ag +s 

\ oe it oe were ape f i 7 ay i ’ the Tremont Theater. Miss Bordoni’s captivating charm She impressed the Herald’s writer as “the most striking 

though it is to be regretted that her part in the program : : : new pianistic figure who has appeared ‘here this season 

san ws stricted. Dr. Davi and his admirable W4% disclosed at the outset in some introductory remarks as ; 2 s if : pe 

was so greatly restricted. Dr. Davison and his admirable tae pe 2 and H. E. Krehbiel of the Tribune as “an artist of a high 

hody S aanaitih einen’ igs aie le de ati £ thei to the exact nature of her art. She disclaimed any inten- ‘ “es ; : : b 

body of singers gave a pleasurable demonstration of their | : : : and dignified type, with splendid technical and intellectual 

abiliti : . I anger, Bax 1 Holst bei tion of being regarded as a concert singer; preferring to be 3 7 . we - _—t : 

abilities, the songs by Soulanger, ax and olst being - : g equipment Her recital provided iano music of a ver 

articularly effective. A relativel nall audience was ¢njoyed as a diseuse. Her songs were drawn from French, ; a ; p Tt inet d 
ue ‘ ey eee 2 relatively small a Spanish and American sources, as follows: Cest un petit high order,” wrote the Times commentator, continuing: “the 

eenly appreciative. arnt: (Cleviatiean < @ } is Cates ‘atin. pianist impressed upon her hearers that she had an unusual 

: : me , beguin, Christine; Serenade, Voselli; Catarina, Christine; + > E : : 
Grapys Berry Gives Recta. ‘on Sui Fysher: Idylle Parisienne, Christine: J’en Aji S¢@S¢ Of musical values which her fingers, with her tech- 
: : a J’en Suis fou, Fysher; Idylle Parisienne, Christine; J’en Ai : a4 edges) 

Gladys Berry, the well known cellist, gave a recital Tues- Marre, Yvain; Dans Mons Quartier, Gabaroche; Mon nical ability, expressed in the smooth flow of melody they 
day evening, February 13, in Steinert Hall. Miss Berry Homme, Yvain; Souvenir D’Argentine, Christine; El Gorro tought from the instrument.” Deems Taylor in the World 
played sonatas by Grieg and Frank Bridge, the latter work Grifio, Nieto; El Relicario, Padilla; Bon jour, Ma Belle, Yes that she “proved as arresting musically as she was 
heing heard for the first time in Boston; two movements Behrend; The Land of Might Have Been, Novello; Her visually, For Madame Carreras has a prodigious technic 
from Cervetto's sonata in C major and pieces from Fauré | ittle Dog, Rubens, and If You Could Care for Me, Darew- and a fine command of style. She played brilliantly through- 
and Glazounoft, : ski. She was ably and sympathetically accompanied by Bur- out, with an unfailing technical command and an authority 

Miss Berry merits the gratitude of cellists for rage 4 ton Brown, pianist, who also displayed uncommon abilities and breadth of style that placed her definitely as an artist 
them acquainted with the Bridge sonata, a poetic work with jn a number of solo pieces by Vogrich, Chopin, Mendelssohn ‘ be taken seriously. j 
an unusually beautiful slow movement, The cellist dis- and Albeniz. “Mme. Carreras’ skill as a manipulator of the keyboard,” 
closed a warm tone, serviceable technic and musical intelli- Miss Bordoni pro ersel iseuse of uncommon skill. | according to the American, “is considerable. Her touch is 

! 8 doni proved herself a di e ( : 7 . ; 
gence. Although the cello lacks the range of expression of — Her voice is agreeable, her diction clear and her characteriz- peculiarly delicate and refined, and her fingers combined 
the violin, Miss Berry’s well-varied program lessened the ing power is extraordinary. Add to these qualities her fleetness with lightness. Yet she can also develop con- 
monotony that usually attends cello recitals. A friendly eautiful presence and charming personality and it is not siderable power and sonority.” Maurice Halperson of the 
audience was warmly appreciative of her abilities. difficult to understand the ready appeal which she has for Staats Zeitung insists that she is “the most striking and 

Younc Pgopre’s Concerts. those who enjoy her art. A large audience of her admirers appealing personality of the keyboard appearing in New 

The second and last pair of Young People’s Concerts to be attested its pleasure with vigorous hand-clapping, and she York for any a an Pose? cspermnsis 1 bo one 
given this season by the Boston Symphony Orchestra took 4dded a number of encores. ing is ang 1 a er _ in pi ned sg see oti . i 
place Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons, February 13 and Georce Smitu Ptays. os that ee de we tee A a “The Ev on World alls 
14, in Symphony Hall, All tickets for these concerts were George Smith, pianist, now a member of the musical omy ote ae peed cone Ing. d — Cher yo 5 seal ith 
apportioned through the public schools of Greater Boston. faculty at Syracuse University, gave a recital Tuesday even- ra og te ae Poninite e oe . - : lo oN. smh. 
Pierre Monteux presented the following program: Weber's ing, February 13, in Jordan Hall. He played the fo lowing 4 ve ange an sched’ “An to ado “gt 1 re vein ae OF 
overture to Oberon, the allegretto from Beethoven's seventh program: sonata in D major, Haydn; gavotte, E major, — — + Seer Se ee eee ee 
symphony, March to the Scaffold from the Fantastic Sym- Sach-Saint-Saéns; Passacaglia, Scott; first movement of sonality, 
phony by og veo Invocation hy bo ares by _ the Eroica sonata, MacDowell; impromptu in F sharp, bal- 
senet, Suite from Bizet’s Carmen, In War-time from Mac- Jade in G minor, valse in G flat, etudes in G flat and F . : . 

Dowell’s Indian Suite, and Tschaikowsky’s 1812 overture. major, and the scherzo in B flat minor, Chopin; prelude in Stokowski to Introduce New Schelling Work 

Fiows 3 P G flat, Scriabin; Valse Viennoise, George Smith and Sym- Ernest Schelling is to have the honor of having his latest 
LONZALEYS PLay. it, © i; dag’ <3 aad £ 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave the second concert of its phonic Etudes, Schumann, _ orchestral composition introduced by The Philadelphia Or- 

oe. eee 6 ane 4 cae Ee an Mr. Smith advances steadily as a young pianist of ma-  chestra in Philadelphia at the concerts of Friday and Satur- 
Tt ies W ednesday or a February 14, cod ronpen Hall. turing abilities. His command of tone and technic, keen day of this week. It bears the title of The Victory Ball 

1 progres pygpieoen : lese gee eo et id B eed sense of rhythm, instinct for the melodic line and poetic and will have its first New York hearing when Mr. Stokow- 
ort sae ae 2 tie By one 50 Ni 3 Saute fs — ow ro feeling have often been praised. This pianist unquestionably ski and the a give their next concert in Carnegie 
Vie nocder of ae ro tot ae? > Sigel of Bax has a very promising future. A large audience gave Mr. Hall on February 27. 
which was played here for the first time at this concert. Smith an exceedingly — welcome. 

The composer has drawn on Celtic folk tunes for a great Anne Rosette at B. A. A. Nyiregyhazi Recital, February 27 
Anne Roselle, soprano, appeared with the Boston Sym- 


deal of his thematic material and has written a work of 
engrossing interest. Free from the padding that has been phony Ensemble at a concert Sunday afternoon, February rwin . E 
i 11, in the gymnasium of the B. A. A. Miss Roselle dem- Pacific Coast tour. Such amazing success has rarely been 


observed in some other works from his pen, the quartet 

proved to be chamber music of a singularly enjoyable nature. onstrated her vocal and interpretative gifts in the Balatella enjoyed by any artist. He played in Springfield on February 
Its development is not involved or prolonged, and Bax from Pagliacci; Deh vieni non Tardar, from Don Giovanni, 12, in Trenton on the 20th, appearing in Albany on the 22nd, 
works out his ideas with logic and with noteworthy origin- and in songs by Haile, Pilzer and La Forge. The Ensemble, and will be heard at the Hippodrome on February 25. On 
ality. The Flonzaleys played it sympathetically, with that under the able leadership of Augusto Vannini, played num- Tuesday evening, February 27, New York will again hear 
beauty of tone and perfection of ensemble for which they ers from Wagner, Watkis, Wolf-Ferrari and Grieg. J. C. him at Aeolian Hall. 


BOSTON 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi returned a week or so ago after a 
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“Golden notes drip from gifted fingers of Ralph Leopold.”—Toledo Blade, October 28, 1922. 
: “Grieg’s ever fresh, beautiful piano concerto was played in effective style by Ralph Leopold, the soloist of the 


: Cleveland Symphony Orchestra.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 3, 1922. 


F} “A Master Musician.”—Washington Evening Star, Dec. 5, 1922. 


‘RatpHh LEOPOLD | 


PIANIST A 


Toledo Times, October 28, 1922. ° 
“Ralph Leopold holds his audience not so much by the brilliancy of his technique, altho he has that in 


abundance, as by his subtle shading of tone color and his responsiveness to the varying emotions of the 
composer. 


Toledo Blade, October 28, 1922. 

Golden notes dripped from the gifted fingers of Ralph Leopold. He is above all else a maker of soft 
singing music. His tones are mellow and golden. He is never sentimental in his inter-relations, but 
brings out every bit of lyrical beauty in whatever he plays. One revels in the poetry which he weaves 


into his music. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, Nov. 3, 1922. 

Grieg's ever fresh and beautiful piano concerto was played in effective style by Ralph Leopold, soloist 
of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Leopold is a pianist of eminent attainments, with a com- 
prehensive and highly developed command of the keyboard and with clear and musicianly understand- 


ing of artistic values. 


Cleveland News, Nov. 3, 1922. 

Ralph Leopold as star soloist with Cleveland Symphony Orchestra played Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor, 
and he played it brilliantly, stressing its poetry and beauty, proving that he had the proper, the correct 
understanding of the work which is rare with this often repeated composition. 


The Evening Star, Washington, Dec. 5, 1922. 
Ralph Leopold proved himself a master musician, thoroughly winning his audience. He presented his 
numbers with consummate art and skill, and was repeatedly called back. Mr. Leopold has a delightful 


touch and shows himself fully master of his instrument. 


Management: Artist’s Music League 
Under the Direction of HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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RENATO ZANELL 


Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





Photo by Campbell Studio 


RENATO ZANELLI 


What the Country Thinks of Him: 


Mr. Zanelli used his large mellow voice with taste and discretion Baltimore American. 

Zanelli’s baritone is of the richest quality, of great range and flexibility. His breath control is phenomenal; 
rhythm splendidly defined. His singing demonstrated that he belongs with the great ones—of the school of 
Caruso.—Daily Oklahoman. 

Renato Zanelli has a deep rich baritone that is like a warm wind across a cool valley. It warmed the 
auditors to applause that was little less than an ovation.—Denver Post. 





Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate 


511 Fifth Avenue New York 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES 


ECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


the Duo-Art and enthusiastically endorses the reproduction of her 
playing as representing her art in its most perfect performance. She 
states: “I consider 


THE DUOQ~-ART 


Piano the only reproducing instrument capable of reflecting the 


subtler characteristics of my playing. 
When I sit down to make a record for the Duo-Art Piano, I 


feel that I have before me a palette, with the whole range of musical 
color, with every tonal shade and tint, ready for my brush—and I 


know that the colors will not fade.” fier frres 
‘THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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“MY PATRONS ARE LOVERS OF REAL MUSIC, HENCE MY CONTRACT WITH 
DOROTHY JARDON IS A SURE THING, NOT A GAMBLE,” SAYS MARCUS LOEW 


Musical Interests Were Surprised When It Was Announced That Marcus Loew Was Paying $2,000 a Week to Operatic Singers for Appearances at His Theaters 


One of the biggest news items to reach the musical public 
in recent weeks was the announcement that Marcus w, 
a factor in the motion picture industry, had signed con- 
tracts with grand opera stars to the amount of fifty-thousand 
dollars. It was not that such vast sums of money were 
being expended for music in motion picture theaters, for 
this is an old story, with New York ranking in first place, 
but that these expensive artists were to be introduced in 
the Loew theaters, the policy of which heretofore has al- 


ey studios 


ways been a feature picture with from three to four vaude- 
ville acts, with no special emphasis on expensive musical 
features other than a fine orchestra. So naturally these 
contracts came as a great surprise. This is considered one 
of the most important steps in the amusement field in some 
time. 

Dorothy Jardon, dramatic soprano, formerly of the Chi- 








cago, Opera, was chosen as one of the artists for the Loew 
theaters. She will begin her engagement on March 17 at 
the Warfield Theater, San Francisco, remaining there for 
three weeks. On April 5 she will be heard at the State 
Theater, Los Angeles, also. for three weeks. These two 
theaters are considered the handsomest motion picture 





DOROTHY JARDON 


theaters of the West, with a capacity of several thousand, 

Miss Jardon will sing one operatic aria and a group of 
songs. Undoubtedly by popular vote, she will sing one or 
both of the famous Carmen arias as she has been most 
successful in that role. It was Dorothy Jardon who, during 
the war, first introduced those two songs so full of memor- 
ies and associations, namely, The Long, Long Trail, and 





Keep the Home Fires Burning. It is altogether possible 
that they will insist on these numbers for encores. As her 
new number she will introduce a popular ballad entitled, 
Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses, which has been meeting 
with great favor this season. Miss Jardon has composed 
many songs, among them My Violet, Bronco Buster, and 
The World Can’t Go 'Round Without You. 

There has been considerable interest aroused over this 
visit of Miss Jardon to the coast, and it is expected the 


C ®Mpbe/] Sty 


diag 


venture will prove so successful that it may become the 
permanent policy of the Loew circuit. 

“I know that my patrons are lovers of real music. Know- 
ing al! of these things my contract with Miss Jardon is a 
sure thing, not a gamble. I chose her, for not only is she 
a great singer and a beautiful woman, but ‘a singer for her 
people.’” M, J 





Sokoloff Enjoys Unique Experience 


A few weeks ago, while Conductor Sokoloff and the 
Cleveland Orchestra were giving their concert in Guelph, 
Canada, a very unusual incident occurred. 

Mr. Sokoloff and his musicians were in the midst of 

Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique symphony when suddenly the 
lights went off and the vast armory with 2,000 persons 
present was in complete darkness. The musicians finished 
the movement and Mr. Sokoloff addressed the audience to 
assure them it was only momentary and not to be alarmed, 
that he and his musicians would try to play for them and 
keep them interested until the lights came up. Instead of 
it being a few moments it was exactly twenty-five minutes. 













Manager: ONA B. TALBOT, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The first number the orchestra played in total darkness was 
the prelude to Lohengrin, The audience was delighted and 
showed its appreciation for the director and his musicians 
for playing so beautifully with such a handicap by extend- 
ing sincere and prolonged applause. 

The second number was Hungarian Dance No. 5 (Brahms). 
Saint-Saéns’ Swan was a program number with the harpist 
as soloist. Someone in the audience volunteered a pocket 
searchlight. One of the musicians stood behind the harpist 
with a flashlight turned on her and the orchestra with the 
soloist gave a stirring performance. It was a most un- 
usua! picture. Just as the number had finished, amid all the 
enthusiasm it inspired, the lights flashed on. The papers 
the following morning gave columns of glowing accounts 
of the forethought of Conductor Sokoloff and the absolute 
assurance of the Cleveland Orchestra. 4, « 

This is the second appearance in Guelph of Mr. Sokoloff 
and the Cleveland Orchestra. Last year the Presto Music 
Club presented the orchestra with Edward Johnson, tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company as soloist. It was 
through the influence of Mr. Johnson that this engagement 
was arranged, Guelph being Mr. Johnson’ s birthplace. The 
second appearance was insisted so owing to the very fine 
impression the orchestra made last spring while there. 

The Cleveland Orchestra has appeared in Hamilton and 
Toronto six times during one year. It will also be remem- 
bered that while playing in Canada last season, Mr. Sololoff 
met Cyril Jenkins, the English composer and vice-president 
of the London Symphony Society. It was through Mr. 
Jenkins that Mr. Sokoloff was invited to be the guest con- 
ductor for the Eisteddfod, the national festival, held in 
Wales last spring. 

On May 17, Mr. Sokoloff will conduct a concert in Queen’s 
Hall, London, which was accepted through an invitation 
from the directors of the London Symphony Orchestra. 


Easton Engaged for Worcester Festival 


Another music festival has been added to the rapidly 
growing list of appearances which Florence Easton will 
make this spring. On May 10 and 11 the Metropolitan 
soprano will sing at the Worcester, Mass., music festival— 


the soprano role in Busch’s King Olaf, and in a miscel- 
laneous concert program with orchestral accompaniment on 
the respective days. 


Elman’s Fourth New York Recital 


Returning from a tour through the Northwest and along 
the Coast, Mischa Elman will be in New York on Sunday 
evening, February 25, at the Hippodrome for his fourth 
recital in this city. Since January 1 and up to his return 
on February 25, Mr. Elman will have given thirty-two re 
citals, an average of four appearances a week. Three of 
these appearances were in Los Angeles within a period of 
two weeks, and two appearances in San Francisco in one 
week 


Ruffo Leaves for Long Concert Tour 


Titta Ruffo finished his season with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on February 14. He left immediately for 
Montreal, where he will give the first concert of his long 
tour, which extends to San Francisco and back. A farewell 
concert will be held at the Hippodrome, New York City, 
before the great baritone sails for Europe, the last of April 


Spalding Foregoes South American Tour 


Albert Spalding has again been offered a tour of forty 
concerts in South America during the coming summer, to 
begin at Buenos Aires on May 27, during the annual music 
festival. Mr. Spalding had to decline the offer, however, 
as he had already been booked over a year ago for another 
tour in Europe this summer. 
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minor, Barcarolle, Prelude in E flat, Waltz in A flat, Im- 
promptu in G flat, Romance from the E minor cencerto 
arranged by Bachaus, and three studies. 

In spite of, or thanks to, his amazing technic, Bachaus 
is able to instill an amount of deep poetic feeling into 
music of the Chopin sort that adds to it a sort of aura 
of rare delight. He plays this music as one would imagine 
Chopin would have played it. The warmth of tone and 
the delicate variety of nuance that give his playing so much 
vitality are in evidence even in the most strictly bravoura 
passages. There is no sentimentalizing about it It is all 
sincere, straight-forward, beautiful. 

An interesting and original announcement was made by 
means of a leaflet distributed with the programs, to the 
effect that Bachaus was giving a “recital in C sharp minor” 
on March 6. Quite an idea. : pa ay 

The press commends Bachaus highly. The Tribune: 
‘His playing was a happy compound of technical brilliance 
and wealth of feeling; expression without exaggeration or 
straining for effect.” The Herald: “Mr. Bachaus delighted 
his many hearers by the general beauty of his interpreta- 
tions.” The Times: “There was fine delicacy of tonal 
shading in the lighter works and brilliant technical display 
in moments such as the finale of the sonata, a climax of 
genuine power.” The American: “A musician of the first 
rank . romantic taste that thrilled with sentiment and 
suffered no sentimentality.” The Sun: “Powerful technic 
enlisted as ally of deeply felt poetry.” The World: “His 
playing is less like the playing of an individual than the 
unloosening of some tremendous natural force . . one 
of the best of the visiting pianists.” 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: 
JACQUES THIBAUD, SOLOIST 


At the Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday evening, 
February 13, Willem Mengelberg began with Beethoven's 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Coriolano Overture, not one of those works that belongs 
in the A-1 schedule of Beethoviana. It was done full jus- 
tice by the conductor and the men of the Philharmonic, who 
then proceeded to play Rubin Goldmark’s Gettysburg Re- 
quiem, that elegiac work suggested by Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address. This was reviewed at length when first produced 
by Mr. Stransky a couple of seasons ago, the second hearing 
confirming the impression then made. The material is fine, 
often noble, and the workmanship that of an experienced 
musician. It is somber and impressive. 

After the intermission, in contrast, came Jacques Thibaud 
to play the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole. All five movements 
were announced, in place of the three habitually played, but 
as a matter of fact only four of them were done, the third, 
the intermezzo, being omitted without any explanation being 
offered. It was a fine performance, Mr. Thibaud playing 
with more than usual warmth and that splendid clarity and 
musicianship which always characterizes his work. He was 
repeatedly recalled. To end with, there was the Prelude 
to the Meistersinger, out of some of the lyric passages of 
which Mr. Mengelberg managed to extract more treacle 
sentiment than Richard Wagner ever suspected was there. 


LUCIEN SCHMIT 


Lucien Schmit, solo cellist of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, gave a recital containing six composers’ names 
only, namely, Boccherini, Bach, Lalo, Louis Gruenberg, 
Chausson and Victor Herbert, at Aeolian Hall, February fe 
Vladimir Brenner at the piano. The young cellist has 
abundant tone, always in perfect pitch and of good quality, 
plays with devotion, and should continue his commendable 
aspirations as soloist. The unaccompanied third suite, in 
C major (Bach), was a novelty to many listeners, although 
now nearly three hundred years old. Another undoubted 
novelty, because it was the first public performance, con- 
sisted of three little pieces by Louis Gruenberg, the com- 
poser, at the piano, viz., two Chaussons (Morning and 
Moonlight), and a bizarre guitar piece. These had many 
original points and brought much applause to both soloist 
and composer, who shared in the honors. A much appre- 
ciated encore was The Swan, and later Popper's The 
Butterfly. ; 

The Sun called the program “broadly various, expressive 
of his virtuosity and musicianly talent.” The World: 
wie his entertainment was thoroughly enjoyable.” 
Journal; “His tone is more penetrating than luscious . . . 
in the main he is a musicianly and agreeable player.” 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY I4 
PAUL REIMERS 


Indorsed by Newman, London critic, last summer when 
he gave three London song recitals, not a few New York 
concert goers found themselves in accord with Newman 
in his printed judgment, that “Mr. Reimers proved his 
right to be bracketed with the three or four Lieder singers 
who really count,” for he held the attention of his large 
audience throughout a varied program. There were four 
groups of songs, sung in German, English and French, and 
in all these the tenor showed himself the possessor of a 
particularly feeling voice, with detailed nuances at his 
command, Old German songs (Reimann collection) ; songs 
by Hugo Wolf, of which Mausfallen spruchlein (which 
sounds better than it looks) particularly pleased; two 
songs by the Chicagoan, Carpenter, When | Bring You 
Toys, and The Odalisque—all these were heard with warm 
manifestations of pleasure. Five French songs were by 
Faure, Barbirolli, Chabrier and Hue, and these were sung 
with intimate understanding and finesse. 

One admires Mr. Reimers’ diction and refinement, his 
warmth of expression, his winning personality, all of which 
place him on a pinnacle all his own. Frank Bibb played 
worthy accompaniments. Next day several New York papers 
commented in part: “. he used his voice well, and 
displayed a high regard for phrasing and nuance” (Herald), 
and “the singer displayed a voice of expressive capabilities 
and clear fullness of tone; a number of encores were 
demanded” (Times). 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY IS 
OLIVE NEVIN AND HAROLD MILLIGAN 


The American composer is not a new thing but the 
public that listens to him is new. This was Harold Vincent 
Milligan’s introduction to a program of Three Centuries 
of American Song, given at Town Hall, February 15. 
rhe singing was done by Olive Nevin, soprano, accom- 
panied by Mr. Milligan’s fluent pianism and still more 
fluent Irish wit. It would be hard to find more persuasive 
propagandists for American composition old or new—Miss 
Nevin with a well known composer on her family tree, 
and Mr. Milligan with his double capacity for painstaking 
research and spontaneous creation. Both have a happy 
way of making the most of themselves before an audience. 
Miss Nevin’s voice is excellently produced, every word 
she utters is intelligible and she interprets with convincing 
sincerity. Furthermore, she makes a charming picture 
in the period costumes designed for her by John Rae. 

The first group introduced two songs by Francis Hopkin- 
son (1737-1791) and one apiece by P. A. Von Hagan and 
Victor Pelisser. Mr. Hopkinson, so far as is known, is 
our first native composer. He was a resident of Phila- 
delphia; signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
had much to do with designing the flag and our early 
coinage. He left a self-executed portrait of himself and 
various and sundry compositions copied into a blank book. 
The second song presented by Miss Nevin, O’er the Hill, 
was dedicated to George Washington, a personal friend 
of the composer’s. Mr. Milligan has supplemented very 
artistic accompaniments to these early productions, retain- 
ing the style of the period. There is a naive charm about 
them in spite of certain crudities and the natural obvious- 
ness. 

If Mr. Milligan incorporated all the experiences he had 
collecting data for his k on Stephen Foster into that 
volume itself, it should be one of the most amusing things 
published in a long while. He finally rescued a romantic 
box of letters from the oblivion of a Pennsylvania attic 
and secured authentic testimony of Foster’s temperamental 
struggle with frontier life in Pittsburgh. Two of the 
less common Foster songs represented the early nineteenth 
century: I Dream of Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair, 
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and Katy Bell. As an encore, Miss Nevin requested the 
audience to join her in singing Annie Laurie. 

A startling growth in artistry and technic was remarked 
in the songs representing the later nineteenth century. The 
items offered included Ethelbert Nevin’s Nocturne, Mac- 
Dowell's Fair Springtime, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Exulta- 
tion and Parker’s The Lark Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest. 

Mr. Milligan introduced the last group by hoping that 
the audience would not think the style of composition had 
gone too far since the day of Mr. Hopkinson. Songs by 
Gena Branscombe, Philip James, Wintter Watts; Marion 
Bauer and Harold Vincent Milligan made up the list. 
All of these selections were of excellent quality repre- 
senting different phases of modern spirit and technic, none 
being extremely radical however. All the last named com- 
posers were present. 


FREDERIC LAMOND 

A prodigious program is the entire set of Brahms’ varia- 
tions on a Paganini theme, Beethoven's Appassionata 
sonata, and Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, but not con- 
tent with such a gigantic undertaking, Frederic Lamond 
added to those numbers (at his Aeolian Hall recital) also 
shorter numbers by Glazounow and Liszt. 

The Lamond piano art i§ of a most significant rank and 
manner. Here is a player completely one with the music, 
who gives out an atmosphere of absolute absorption in 
his task and unswerving devotion to the intentions of the 
composers he interprets. Thought, feeling, musicianship, 
technic, all are blended together in artistic unity, and made 
to serve the highest ideals to which a pianist could aspire. 

It should not be supposed, however, that because he is 
a student and an authority, that Lamond’s presentations 
smack of pedantry; far from it. They are alive with tem- 
peramental drive and with imaginative response. It is 
because he is not a slavish reflector but a sympathetic 
interpreter, that Lamond succeeds in giving his readings 
their remarkable combination of scholarly earnestness and 
human vitality. He engages the intellect and the emotions 
of his hearers in everything he plays. Never has a more 
thoroughly equipped keyboard artist been heard here. 

The Brahms number was tremendous in the powerful 
Lamond delivery, but the massiveness of his conception 
did not overshadow the lyric aspects of the composition, 
all of which were sounded engagingly. The Beethoven 
sonata was Appassionata indeed, but with a passion that 
was of the mind, as the composer intended. In the Chopin 
work the passion was more earthly, but here, too, Lamond 
found the right note and made it dominate his perform- 
ance. His tone took on sensuous warmth, and his technic 
glittered and flashed more daringly. It was a superbly 
compelling piece of piano playing. 

The large audience rose to the importance of what they 
heard, and gave Lamond thundering rounds of applause 
throughout the evening. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY: BRUNO 
WALTER, GUEST CONDUCTOR 
(See article on another page) 
CECILIA GUIDER 
Last year Cecilia Guider made her debut at Carnegie 
Hall in a concert, the proceeds of which were devoted to 
the aid of disabled soldiers. Then she revealed a_ voice 
of fine, resonant quality, with a most sympathetic timbre, 
which she used well in cither operatic works or simple 
ballads She was upon that occasion received most cordially. 
On Thursday evening, February 15, Mrs. Guider reap- 
peared in the same hall before an audience which, although 
not very large in size, was an appreciative one. Having 
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heard the singer at her best befofe, the writer, after the 
concert, was not surprised at being informed that the singer 
had not yet recovered from a heavy cold, which had left 
a throat so sore that her singing during the first half of 
the concert was somewhat hampered. That accounted then 
for the lack of her usual volume and the apparent effort 
at times to sing. But the audience was an appreciative one 
—it was very noticeable—and, perhaps, thus inspired and 
encouraged Mrs. Guider, for by the time her third group 
came she was in much better vocal condition and really 
was able to do some justice to herself. Wagner’s Dreams, 
sung in English, charmed her hearers, as did Haile’s Moon- 
light and Kramer’s Last Hour. In fact, it was in the last 
mentioned song—always an effective one—that the singer 
made the best impression thus far on the program. 

Mrs. Guider is especially happy when it comes to Irish 
songs. And it was in these that she came into her own 
as a final group. She has a certain cachet when she inter- 
prets these Irish songs, whether they be merry or of a 
sadder turn. Danny Boy received much applause. If I 
Had a-Knew was especially well done, and so was—well, 
in fact, each and every one gave genuine pleasure, Then 
it seemed, having warmed up considerably, Mrs. Guider 
improved in voice and could have kept her audience longer 
had she desired. Her singing showed that she has good 
Italian, French and English diction and ample breath 
control. 

Mrs, Guider was assisted at the piano by Frederic Pers- 
son, who is always an asset to an artist’s success with his 
musicianly and sympathetic accompaniments. Also on the 
program was Giuseppe Adami, violinist, whose playing of 
various numbers won much applause. 

The program follows: O Sleep! Why dost thou leave 
me?—from the opera Semele (G. F. Handel), She never 
told her love (Joseph Haydn), aria Non so*piu cosa son 

from Le Nozze di Figaro (W. A. Mozart); Love Song 
(Sammartini), From a Wigwam (Burleigh), Bagatelle 
(Cui), Giuseppe Adami; But lately in dance he embraced 
me (A. Arensky), Russian Lullaby in English (Edward 
Kirbis), Madrigal Espanol (Julian Huarte), J’ai pleuré 
en réve (Georges Hue); Dreams (Wagner), In the Moon- 
light (Eugen Haile), Avec une Rose (Frank La Forge), 
The Last Hour (A. Walter Kramer); Romance sans 
Paroles (Sivori), An Old Spanish Song (transcription by 
Adami), Zortzico (Sarasate), Giuseppe Adami; Irish 
Songs, by request, and Danny Boy (F. E. Weatherly), The 
Snowy-breasted pearl (Old Irish air), If I had a-knew 
(Arr. by Herbert Hughes), I heard you go by (Daniel 
Wood), and In Dublin’s Fair City (Arr. by N. Clifford 
Page). 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
FINAL BILTMORE MUSICALE 


On Friday morning, February 16, the final concert of 
the Biltmore Morning Musicale Series took place, the 
soloists being Ina Bourskaya, mezzo soprano of the Chicago 
Opera; Louis Graveure, baritone, and Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist—a sterling trio that gave a delightful program in a 
delightful manner. 

Mme. Bourskaya opened the program with Jeanne 
d'Are’s aria by Tschaikowsky, which proved to be a fine 
vehicle for the display of her, rich and powerful voice. 
Later she was equally charming in a group of three songs 
by Tschaikowsky and Gliere. May Fine was at the piano 
for the singer. 

Accompanied most sympathetically by Charles Hart, Mr. 
Thibaud first played the Schubert-Kreisler Moment Musi- 
cal and Pugnani-Kreisler preludium e allegro, delighting 
the audience with the beauty of his tone and his mastery of 
technic. For his second group, he played Hymn to the 
Sun from Coq d’Or, Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler. The 
audience rewarded him with genuine applause, demandiyg 
several encores. 

Mr. Graveure, in fine voice and spirits, charmed his at- 
tentive listeners with two groups of well selected songs 
by Handel, Moussorgsky, Massenet, Ronald, Coombs and 
Airle Dix. His admirable voice and style of singing, 
coupled with perfect diction, won the favor of the audience 
and a demand for encores. Arpad Sandor was the accom- 
panist. 





SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17 
LONDON STRING QUARTET 


The London String Quartet, with Arthur Beckwith of 
London replacing James Levey, who is ill, gave a most 
impressive and enjoyable program of classic and modern 
numbers at Aeolian Hall, February 17, before a very large 
and appreciative audience. The appreciation was_well-de- 
served. The playing of the Beethoven op. 18, No. 5, and of 
the Schubert movement in C minor, was as warmly emo- 
tional as is permitted by the classic tradition, and the Frank 
sridge “Bologna” quartet offered moments of dramatic in- 
tensity that left a powerful impression without ever over- 
reaching the legitimate limits of the string quartet, without 
ever forcing the tone nor sacrificing intonation to noise. 
The Bridge quartet is rather severely modern, but he for- 
gets himself for a moment in the scherzo, which is one of 
the most delightful things that has ever come from the pen 
of a modernist. 

There were several encores, and might well have been 
more. After the Schubert number the quartet played the 
arrangement by Frank Bridge of Sally in Our Alley, and 
at the end they gave a movement of Warner’s Pixy Suite, 
a charming thing which ‘was loved by the audience—and 
Grainger’s Molly on the Shore. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who is sure of his New York cli- 
entele, occasionally offers them a program that is a trifle 
stiff. So on Saturday afternoon, February 17,-at Aeolian 
Hall, he began with a Bach Prelude and Fugue from the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord, following that with the Handel 
E major theme and variations, Beethoven’s D major sonata 
and then the Schumann G minor sonata. Only at the end 
did he lighten up a little, playing two Brahms intermezzos 
and a rhapsody, and ending with a group of three small 
Chopin pieces. 

It is not necessary’ to say that Mr. Gabrilowitsch played 
them well, as he plays everything well. To Schumann and 
Chopin he seems particularly sympathetic. That composer’s 


MUSICAL COURIER 


sofiata and the Chopin group were the high-lights of the 
afternoon. It was poetical, imaginative playing and called 
forth the full meed of applause from the large audience 
that heard him. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY: VIRGINIE 
MAURET, SOLOIST 


Carnegie Hall proved not large enough for Saturday 
afternoon’s performance, February 17, offered by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, conducted by René Pollain, with 
Virginie Mauret, danseuse, as soloist. The capacity audience 
evidenced its appreciation in no uncertain terms throughout 
the excellent program. This was the fifth of the series to 
commemorate the twenty-fifth year of the young folks’ sym- 
phony concerts given by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra. As a fitting episode Miss Mauret composed a beautiful 
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number to music by Burgmein in honor of Walter Dam- 
rosch, who was the first conductor to present this beautiful 
ballet music to the New York public, more than twenty-five 
years ago. By request Miss Mauret again danced her own 
composition, the gavotte from the sixth violin sonata of 
Bach, in which she displayed exquisite technical work. Miss 
Mauret was the first dancer to essay the interpretation of 
Bach. The Danse Egyptienne was artistically rendered. In 
the Gypsy Dance she executed slow passages of Sarasate’s 
music with perfect poise and lived the part in the fast finale, 
showing a wealth of dramatic ability. Greatly appreciated 
were the Danse Grecque and the Fantasie Chinois, created 
by Michel Fokine and portrayed by the ensemble choreo- 
graphique. The entire performance was one of artistic 
merit. The orchestra gave excellent interpretations of the 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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To relate the facts sounds wild 

enough,for I have never seen such excitement at a 
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Rubinstein Club Concert 


Another of the delightful Rubinstein Club affairs at- 
tracted a large audience to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
Tuesday evening, February 13. It was the club’s second 
private concert and under the direction of William Rogers 
Chapman, a splendid musical program was offered. 

The club opened the program with Gretchaninoff'’s My 
Native Land, in which the voices blended superbly and 
some fine effects were accomplished. Husheen, by Alicia 
Needham, followed and again the audience showed its de- 
light in loud applause. Friend, by Clara Novello Davies, 
proved a stirring piece worthy of a great many more hear- 
mgs. Debussy’s Romance, Webbe’s Hide and Seek, Spross’ 
Invocation to Life, Coleridge- Taylor's Candle Lightin’ 
Time, Bishop's Evening Brings Rest and You and Parlow’s 
arrangement of The Dawn is Breaking were the other 
choral numbers. Conductor Chapman has trained these 
voices to do exactly as he wishes and the results he ob- 
tained speak volumes for his leadership. 

The soloist was Marguerita Sylva, who in costume sang 
her various numbers so beautifully that she was obliged to 
add many additional selections. The aria from Gluck’s 
Orpheus was splendidly done as was also the group that 
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followed, made up of Fourdrain’s Alger le Soir, Lenormand’s 
Djelai (Hindoo love song), and Massenet’s Adieu petite 
table (Manon). After the intermission Mme. Sylva added 
another group—Pfitzner’s Sonst, Stevenson's Salutation of 
the Dawn and Bilotti’s All From Thee (MS.)—these being 
followed later by two old Spanish folk songs—Seguidilla 
Calesera and Nana (by request)—and La Oracion de los 
Campanos by J. R. Gomis. It ought to be added here that 
Mme. Sylva was especially fascinating in these Spanish 
numbers. The audience, as already stated, was most en- 
thusiastic and showed its keen delight in all she offered. 

Mrs. Florence Otis deserves credit for her delightful 
incidental solos with the chorus. Alice M. Shaw, the club’s 
regular accompanist, was at the piano and Louis R. Dress- 
ler at the organ. Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president 
of the club, proved a royal hostess later when the social 
hour followed. Dancing lasted until past midnight. 


Lindsborg Festival March 25 to April 1 


Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will open the annual Messiah Festival at Lindsborg, 
Kans., on Sunday afternoon, March 25. The Handel work 
will be presented by the well known Lindsborg chorus of 
500 voices on the evenings of March 25, 30 and April 1. 
The Bethany Symphony Orchestra will furnish the accom- 
paniment. The soloists will include Winifred Dewitt, con- 
tralto; Hazel Silver Rickel, soprano; Byron Hudson, 
tenor, and Edgar Fowlston, basso. There will be eighteen 
or twenty concerts, recitals, and contests during the week. 
Sigrid Onegin will give a recital on April 1. 


Mme. Sylva to Sing in Cuba 


Marguerita Sylva left New York for Cuba on February 
17, where she is to stay for several weeks. She will give 
one of her at home recitals there on March 7. It is 
possible that during her stay there, she may appear in her 
famous role of Carmen with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany which soon opens its, Havana season. 


Cecil Arden Sings at New York Concert 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, sang two groups 
of songs on February 10 at the Hotel Astor, the occasion 
being the annual meeting of the New York ‘Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Potsdam State Normal School. Miss Arden 
sang selections by Mozart, Rabey, Arne, Leoni, Buzzi-Pec- 
cia, and several Spanish folk songs. 


The Frankfort Festival 


In addition to the list of European festivals which was 
printed recently in the columns of the MusicaL Courter, 
there is also to be one in Frankfort, Germany. This is 
scheduled to take place from June 17 to June 24. 


Henrietta Rees Here 


Henrietta M. Rees, musical editor of the Omaha Bee, is 
a New York visitor, and will spend a fortnight here, at- 
tending concerts and opera. 








Rumanian Violinist Receives Ovation 
‘On Last Appearance With Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 








“Georges Enesco, the Rumanian com- 
poser, playing Brahms’ violin concerto 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
last evening in Carnegie Hall, received 
one of those rarely earned ovations 
whereof ‘the votes should be weighed 
and not counted.’ The high musician- 
ship of this great man, most modest of 
the season’s guests, has hardly been 
more finely shown at recent appearances 
in recital or as conductor with other 
forces. 


“Motionless as a statue, denying all 
personal display, he made of the calm 
and lofty concerto no mere show piece. 
Instead, he restored to it, with all its 
dignity, a certain individuality of 
rhythm, transforming many a fiddler’s 
phrase in the rhapsodic manner of 
tempo rubato known to Europe’s south- 
east. It was racy but reverent Brahms 
playing, and the adagio’s contrast mid- 
way was one of the notable perform- 
ances of many years.—New York Times. 
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Willem Van Hoogstraten will succeed Josef Stransky as 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society of New York. 

Handel was born February 23, 238 years ago tomorrow. 

Vladimir Dubinsky has opened a studio in Rochester for 
teaching the art of chamber music. This is said to be 
the first class of its kind formed there. 

Titta Ruffo has finished his season at the Metropolitan and 
is now touring in concert. 

Lillian T. Johnston is one of Chicago’s successful vocal 
teachers. 

The New York Music Week Association will hereafter have 
charge of the observance of Music Week in New York. 

Charles Hackett was given an ovation at his first appear- 
ance of the season at the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona. 

Henrietta M. Rees, music editor of the Omaha Bee, is 
spending a fortnight in New York. 

An audience of 10,000 heard Daisy Krey when she sang 
recently in Brooklyn. 

William Simmons entertained many prominent musicians 
at his New York studios on February 7. 

Armand Tokatyan, tenor, made a promising debut at the 
Metropolitan in Anima Allegra. 

The Harcum School prepares girls for Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Smith, Mount Ho lyoke, Wellesley, etc. 

Olga Samaroff will be soloist with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Mengelberg on March 1 and 

Albany is to have a new music association, to be known 
as the Alpany Association Glee Club. 

Arthur Hackett has completely recovered from an attack 
of appendicitis. 

Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, is having an unusu- 
ally busy concert season in the United States. 

A tentative program of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference in Cleveland will be found on page 58. 
Mischa Elman will give his fourth New York recital at 

the Hippodrome on the evening of February 25. 

Mieczyslaw Munz, the Polish pianist, sailed for Havana 
recently, to be gone until the end of the month. 

Cecil Arden sang for the Music Students’ League on Feb- 
ruary 4. 

Arrangements have been made for Jascha Heifetz to make 
a tour of the Orient this coming summer and fall. 
Artur Schnabel will give a private series of subscription 

recitals at the David Mannes Music School. 

Opera, a new magazine, has just made its London debut. 

The dates for the Lindsborg Festival are March 25 to 
April 1. 

Ernest Davis has been winning success filling concert 
dates at short notice. 

Johanna Gadski and Ashley Pettis will appear in concert 
at the DeWitt Clinton Auditorium on February 25. 
Washington, D. C., may hear three performances by the 

Metropolitan Opera Company in April. 

Commencing June 1, May Peterson will be under the 
exclusive management of Haensel & Jones. 

Maria Carreras will give another New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on February 26. 

The Elizabethan Music Competitive Festival in London will 
take place in March. 

Word comes from Vienna that Weingartner is entangled 
in no less than four law suits brought against him by 
former officials of the Vienna Volksoper. 

Offenbach has been made the hero of an opera by Karl 
Wiegand, poet, and Oskar Ulmer, composer. 

Ganna Walska’s concert tour was scheduled to commence 
last Monday in Elmira, N. Y. 

Marcus Loew has engaged Dorothy Jardon for two of his 
theaters, in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Eighty per cent. of Frieda Hempel’s engagements for next 
season have already been booked. 

The London Women’s i As ae ny Orchestra is the name of 
a new organization in London. 

After twenty-five years of service, Prof. Anton von Fuchs 
has resigned as stage-manager of the Munich Opera. 

Mona Lisa will have its first American performance at the 
Metropolitan on the evening of March 1. 

The income from the ten million-dollar Juilliard Foundation 
is now available. 

Clara E. Thoms came from St. Louis to present Marshall 
Reed, heroic tenor, for a metropolitan hearing. 

The International Music Exhibition will be held at the 
Crystal Palace, London, from June 8 to 30. 

Dr. Dickinson’s Tuesday afternoon lecture recitals at Union 
Theological Seminary are drawing large crowds. 
Conductor Moerike, of the German Wagner operas, was a 

member of the New York Symphony a dozen years ago. 

Elizabeth J. Edwards, daughter of Senator Edwards, made 
her debut in concert with the Mozart Society. 

Mabel Ritch, contralto, has sung Stabat Mater a dozen 
times within a month. 

Galli-Curci was a guest at a recent Friday musicale held 
by Emma Thursby. 

Commissioner Berolzheimer has sent to Mayor Hylan a 
report of the committee on licensing music teachers. 
Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, will play several little-known 

works at her forthcoming New York recital. 

Josef Fuchs, after a tour of Europe which lasted over a 
year, is enroute to America. 

Bruno Walter registered a dignified success at his debut in 
New York as conductor. 

Owing to engagements in Europe, Albert Spalding has de- 
clined a tour of forty concerts in South America. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will introduce a new work by 
Schelling in Carnegie Hall on February 27. 

Benno Kantrowitz is the possessor of a large number of 
treasures which he gathered in Leipsic. 

Anna Reichl is the name of another ‘Soder- Hueck pupil 
Fa before the public. 
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‘WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local Many concerts 


and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
de’ of the performer. However, on most oc 


the® writers do not agree, and this ent is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after the review constitutes 
but the opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance,—Editor’s Note.] 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist, January 25 


_ Globe j Herald 
. His technic magnificent. Also here [Schumann Sonata] 


his technic was unfinished, 
Willem van Hoogstraten, Conductor, January 25 


World Evening World 
that distinguishes 





The thin He conducts not only with 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s conduct- his hands, but with his head, 
ing porowny and ically, is houlders and body. We fully 
simplicity. . . . His beat is expected to see him do a few 
graceful and clear, without wast- steps in the final Hungarian 
ing motion, and he manages to rhapsody. 


impart an enormous amount of 
nervous vitality to his men with 
the utmost economy of means. 


in Die Walkiire, January 27 
Herald Globe 
The highest tones had both Her . voice is not of 
power and brilliancy. love volume, nor is it produced 
brilliantly. 


Delia Reinhardt, Soprano, 


Erna Rubinstein, Violinist, January 28 


World 
Her tone was somewhat dry 
at the beginning, but within a 
few measures she was producing 
some richly lambent phrases, 
American 
To little Erna Rubinstein un- 
questionably fell the honors of 
the concert. She played the solo 


Mail 
Her tone was dry and harsh 
throughout. 


Herald 
Her presentation of the ca- 
denza and the whole last move- 
ment was crude, rude and cheap. 


part of Glazounoff’s _minor It was genuinely inferior violin 
violin concerto in virtuoso playing. 
fashion, with a dash and aban- 


donment that she has rarely dis- 
closed here before. 


Albert Vertchamp, Violinist, January 29 
Evening World Sun 
He is a sound artist, has a He is a remote sort of artist, 
feeling for the music. . . . possibly never intimately con- 
cerned with the feeling of his 
music, 


Elsa Fischer Quartet, January 29 


Herald Evening Mail 
The balance at times is uncer- There was much fine ensemble. 


tain. But the four players’ en- - . +» But as individual players 
pm shows individual musi- this quartet was unbalanced. 
cianship. 


Galli-Curci in Barber of Seville, January 29 


Globe Evening World 
. Thomas’s Polonaise from Mig- The Mignon Polonaise . . . 
non was sympathetic and inf- was practically nil as to artis- 
nitely sweet in quality. try and effect. 
Evening Post Times 
But how brilliant her runs! Nor had her execution of the 
florid passages all the brilliancy 
and verve that they call for. 


Flonzaley Quartet on People’s Symphony Series 
The auxiliary club of the People’s Symphony Concerts, 
Franz X. Arens musical director, is presenting an excel- 
lent series of chamber music concerts to the people at a 
very small price. On February 16, the Flonzaley Quartet 
appeared (by courtesy of André de Coppet) as one num- 
ber of this series at Washington Irving Frigis School. The 
program included Arnold Bax’s quartet in G major, Beetho- 
ven’s quartet in E minor (op. 59, No. 2), The London- 
derry Air arranged by Frank Bridge, and Puck (from 
Shakespearean Fairy characters) by Josef Speaight. 

One is always prepared to hear the finest ensemble play- 
ing from the Flonzaleys. There is a velvety smoothness 
and finesse, a distinctive tone quality and a unity of feeling 
and expression that makes their performance wholly satis- 
fying. As usual, they were in good form, but the size 
of the hall detracted somewhat from the intimate atmos- 
phere needed for their concerts. The Bax quartet, which 
opened the program, was especially worth while. The first 
movement, allegretto, semplice, was played with straight- 
forward energy, spirit and joyousness, bringing forth rich 
color material. The haunting wistfulness of the second 
movement, lento e molto _expressivo, was most appealing. 
The rondo starts like an Irish jig, brings in an Irish folk- 
tune and concludes with the opening material. The en- 
tire quartet presents vital musical ideas, continuity and 
splendid contrasts. 

Following this was the Beethoven quartet. The indi- 
vidual musicianship of the players was again in evidence 
and they gave the quartet a dignified and artistic reading, 
but it was a little hard to hold the interest throughout the 
longer movements, especially the adagio. The London- 
derry Air was so disguised in its new dress that it was 
scarcely recognizable. One had just a hint of the melody 
now and then, and then it was gone. As if to assure one, 
the entire melody appeared near the close. A charming 
and piquant number was Puck, rendered with exquisite deli- 
cacy and humor. 

The hall was well filled with a decidedly appreciative 
and enthusiastic audience. 


Another Soder-Hueck Artist Before the Public 


Anna Reichl, soprano of great promise, was the soloist for 
the big banquet held by the Prudential Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
the evening of February 7. Governor Silzer and Vice- 
President Coolidge were the speakers at the reception and 
banquet attended by about 700 field men, division agency 
heads, bankers and home office representatives of the com- 


pany. - 7 
Preceding the banquet, a reception was held in the ball 
room. With the accompaniment of an orchestra, Anna. Reichl 
rendered two groups of songs. Her aria of Mimi from 
La Boheme gave special delight, and the Valse Song from 
Victor Herbert’s Naughty Marietta was accorded applause 
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that lasted for several minutes, so that it had to be repeated. 
Afterwards the young singer was surrounded and congrat- 
ulated on all sides for her beautifully trained voice and the 
artistic way she used it. Indeed her first appearance was 
a great success. Mme. Soder-Hueck predicts a splendid 
future for this talented young singer. 


Marguerite Le Mans Gives Delightful Program 


Marguerite Le Mans, a noted English soprano, is an 
authority on folk songs, not only those of her own country 
but also French, Scotch and Irish as well. At Mme. Le 
Mans’ recent appearance at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
she offered her audience a program of unusual interest, in- 
cluding a representative, though quite unhackneyed selection, 
of ancient British folk songs, and a tuneful group of song- 
poems, Les Chansons de Miarka, which were interpreted 
with mypch feeling and true artistic instinct. Unlike so 
many artists who seem to think that a program should 
consist mostly of florid arias and songs that offer only op- 
portunities for vocal gymnastics, Mme. Le Mans consist- 





MARGUERITE LE MANS 


ently presents to her admirers something new and delight- 
ful. So widely varied are her selections that one feels 
she has but skimmed the top of her resources, and that 
there is still a treasure fund of engaging ballads and carols 
that charm the ear by their spontaneity and vigor. 

Mme. Le Mans is the descendant of an aristocratic and 
historical Norman family, and since childhood has absorbed 
the traditions of chivalry and romance that such an at- 
mosphere inculcates. It is perhaps due to this that she 
portrays so well the spirit of the songs she sings. Her 
repertory, however, is by no means confined to these, for 
she is heard to equal advantage in any of the numerous 
operatic roles with which she is familiar, and where she 
displays the same appreciation and insight that character- 
ize her simpler renditions. 


Jean Gerardy to Return Next Season 
Jean Gerardy left, via Montreal and Vancouver, for Aus 
tralia and New Zealand on February 16. He will play sixty 
concerts there during the summer months. In the early 
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autumn he goes to England for thirty concerts. About the 
middle of next December he will return to the United States 
to fill forty engagements, under the management of R. E. 
Johnston, with whom he signed a contract before leaving 
New York. Mr. Gerardy will remain in this country until 
May, 1924. 





Clara Miceli to Give Debut Recital 
On Monday evening, February 26, Clara Miceli, soprano, 
will give her debut recital at Aeolian Hall, An interest- 
ing program will be presented, consisting of operatic arias 
and several English songs She will be assisted by 
Menotti Francona, tenor, and Achille Anelli will preside 
at the piano. 


Esther Dale to Sing at Vanderbilt Hotel 


On Sunday evening, February 25, Esther Dale, soprano, 
well known for her delightful voice and artistic singing, 
will be soloist at the regular Sunday night concert given 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel. 


Third Bachaus Recital 
Bachaus will give his third piano recital in Town Hall on 
Tuesday evening, March 6, when he will play a program 
in C sharp minor. 
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(Continued from page 37) 
yarious numbers, and a short program of familiar numbers 
before Miss Mauret’s appearance. 

The Tribune wrote: “Against a scfeen of leaves which 
concealed the musicians Virginie Mauret and an ‘ensemble 
choreographique’ of three young women danced short mu- 
sical numbers, giving piquant interpretations.” The Herald 
reviewer commented:...“there was also a wealth of danc- 
ing from Virginie Mauret and a group of assistants, ac- 
companied by the orchestra. The choregraphy was by Michel 
Fokine and Miss Mauret...Miss Mauret danced charmingly, 
as did a comely ensemble.” 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: 
JACQUES THIBAUD, SOLOIST 


Jacques Thibaud in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole was the 
soloist, and a most appealing and engaging one, of the Sat- 


JOSTEN 


M ETROPOLITAN | singers — instantly 
recognized the conspicuous gifts of 
Werner Josten as a song-composer, especially 
in texts in a lyrical vein. There is modernity 
in his songs without going to extremes and 
his work is characterized by refined taSte. 
What attracts singers particularly to these 
songs is the composer’s evident knowledge of 
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urday evening Carnegie Hall concert. The famous French 
violinist was in superb fettle and all the most polished and 
brilliant facets of his art were in evidence, such as beauty 
and warmth of tone, extreme refinement in musicianship, 
delicacy in nuancing, and swiftness, skill, and accuracy in 
execution. 

Tschaikowsky’s string serenade gave the orchestra a 
chance to shine as a producer of purely tonal and phrasing 
effects, while in Strauss’ Heldenleben the players performed 
veritable virtuoso feats under the spirited and masterful 
guidance of Mengelberg, who, according to Strauss’ own 
publicly expressed verdict, is the world’s greatest interpreter 
of Heldenleben. Whether that be true or not, at any rate 
one may say without fear of contradiction that the reading 
of last Saturday was tremendously powerful, vital, pictur- 
esque, and convincing. The audience gave Mengelberg an 
acknowledgment that sounded like a football ovation, than 
which no hero could wish for more in America. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18 
ESTELLE LAIKEN 


Estelle Laiken, soprano, who gave a recital on Sunday 
evening, in Town Hall, made a decidedly favorable impres- 
sion. This recital, originally. scheduled for January 18, 
was postponed owing to the indisposition of the concert 
giver. 

Mme. Laiken, who is a pupil of Mme. Edythe Le Ber- 
muth, revealed in her work excellent tone placement and 
good delivery, which reflected much credit upon her teacher. 

Her program was made up of four groups, comprising 
Non-so-pin, Mozart; In’ Questa Tomba, Beethoven; Batti- 
Batti, Mozart; Brahms’ Vergebliches Staenchen, and Der 
Schmeid; Grieg’s Die | Princessin and Mein Schwan; 
Aime-moi, Bemberg, two numbers by Weckerlin-Jennes 
Fillettes and Maman-dites-moi; Chanson d’Amour, Holl- 
mann; On the Waters of the Minnetonka, Laurance, and 
One Spring Morning, by ‘Ethelbert Nevin. The last three 
numbers were given with*cello obligato, played by Lazar 
Elkind, who gave as cello’ solos: Allegro Appassionato, 
Saint-Saens; Arioso, Bach,‘ and Serenade Espagnole, by 
Glazounoff. 

The New York Times writes: “Mme. Laikin had a 
rather light soprano, with'a bright manner and unusually dis- 
tinct enunciation, and a tone often agreeable if not pushed 
far. But she was apt to wax uncertain in tone and pitch 
when high and loud tones were needed.” 


JOHN CORIGLIANO 

John Corigliano, a young Italian-American violinist who 
has already been heard here on several occasions, gave a 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening and displayed 
an agreeable talent with many commendable features. He 
played a high-class program of the classics and moderns and 
proved himself temperamentally and technically fully equal 
to the difficult task he imposed upon himself. His taste, 
skill and musicianship were appreciated by his audience, 
which evidently enjoyed his daha and applauded him 
enthusiastically. He is an artist of much promise. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY 


On Sunday afternoon, Bruno Walter directed his fare- 
well performance with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
where he has been a guest for two performances, Mr. Wal- 
ter strengthened the impression of his masterfulness and his 
innate musicianship. The program which he offered was an 
exceedingly difficult one for the average person to enjoy, 
and coupled with a lack of any theatricalism on the part 
of the visiting conductor, caused the splendid concert to be 
most impressive. 

His first number was Mozart’s Hoffner Serenade. The 
rather long work was given a sympathetic and poetic read- 
ing. He conveyed his meaning with great simplicity and 
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| Pittsburgh Leader. Times. Dispatch. 
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with real dramatic 


“Voice is well adapt- 
ed to the many difficult 
measures she sang.” — 
Philadelphia Record. 


“That always _ satis- 
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tertainment.” — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
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vise. The second number was the overture of Mendels- 
sohn’s to a Mid-Summer Night’s Dream. In this Mr. Wal- 
ter gave all of the mysterious beauty and imaginative force 
which the music requires. 

The second half of the program was the Schumann sym- 
phony No. 1, in B flat. This is a particularly difficult num- 
ber to create to arouse interest, but he gave to it great 
richness of tone and a nobleness, which are absolutely neces- 
sary for the type of composition. He closed with the Pre- 
lude to the Meistersinger, and in this he created every neces- 
sary nuance and brilliancy to the score, which is expected. 

The New York Times said: “The performance as a 
whole was so correct in style, so clear in outlines and so 
neatly presented in matters of phrase and dynamics, that it 
aroused the audience to real enthusiasm. Mr. Walter is not 
a conductor who relies on pictorial effects. He is a direct, 
magnetic and authoritative leader of musicians, and he con- 
veys his commands to them in the shortest and simplest 
manner. In reading the Schumann symphony, Mr. Walter 
advanced still further into the rich land of romanticism. 
Here, indeed, he let loose the full power and. richness of 
his orchestra and broadened out the brilliant brass proclama- 
tion of the opening so that it assumed a noble and grandiose 
aspect. Throughout the symphony he showed himself to 
be a passionate lover of Schumann and an adequate inter- 
preter of his message. The composition was heard with 
manifest delight.” The New York American declared: 
“Of Bruno Walter’s accomplishments as a serious musician 
and a wielder of the baton, there can be no two ways of 
thinking.” The New York Tribune: “As his reception 
had been marked by appreciative interest so was his fare- 
well, He was a less demonstrative individual than others 
who have come, gone, or are still with us, but made as deep 
an impression as any of them—perhaps a deeper impression 
than some because he kept the attention of his audiences fixed 
upon the music rather than upon himself. He did not strive 
for sensationalism either in his programs or his interpreta- 
tions, nor did he find it necessary to convey the meaning of 
the music which he performed by pose and gesture.” 


EDNA THOMAS 


Edna Thomas gave her second recital on Sunday evening 
at the Belmont Theater. A capacity audience greeted this 
charming singer who has created a unique position for 
herself among concert artists. She aroused so much interest 
that her program was doubled through the insistence and 
demands for more songs. There were fourteen extra num- 
bers after the last group. She specializes in Southern 
ballades and Creole folk songs. Her program is declared 
to be unique and original in every detail. Walter Golde 
was the sympathetic accompanist. So successful was this 
recital that arrangements have been made for another New 
York appearance for Miss Thomas on March 18. 

The orld wrote: “And Edna Thomas, that genuine 
artist, drew a crowd at the Belmont Theater for her second 
recital of old Southern and Creole folk songs. She elicited 
superlatives from more than one reviewer after her first 
appearance in January, and a second hearing intensifies and 
augments the impression she made before. To hear her 
sing the languorous, Ai Suzette, as she sang it last night, 
is to have heard one of the loveliest things American music 
has produced. Her program is full of treasures, and her 
magnetic personality and fine voice set them off to the 
fullest advantage. It was an evening of rare charm and 
memorable beauty.” The Times declared: “Edna Thomas 
reappeared before a large audience at the Belmont Theater 
last evening, singing unusual types of songs, particularly 
the negro spirituals, in which the audience took special 
interest, and of which it demanded both repetitions and 
additions to her list. There was sympathy and charm in 
the interpretation of Jesus Walked and Nobody Knows 
de Trouble I’ve Seen, and of French Creole songs such as 
Toucoutou and Ai Suzette.” 


ERIKA MORINI 


There were plenty of trills and thrills at Erika Morini’s 
last recital of the season at Town Hall, February 18. The 
Devil’s Trill was handled so smoothly and easily that one 
forgot they had been the nomer of Tartini’s sonata and 
thought, instead, of the lyric and poetic qualities of the 
work. Such is this young artist’s power to make all her 
material appear matter for thought. The combination of 
high sensitiveness and acuity of perception with bristling 
energy always makes her recitals an interesting psychological 
study. 

Passages given forth with full tone and broad, graphic 
concept alternated in the A major concert with crips, dash- 
ing technical flights which never departed in spirit from the 
unabashed simplicity of Mozart. Miss Morini’s audience 
was most appreciative of her group of shorter numbers 
which included Tschaikowsky’s Barcarolle, Wieniawski’s 
Valse Caprice, and Zarzycki’s Mazurka. The picture of 
Miss Morini bending forward enticingly over her violin 
and the graceful patter of her bow on the strings was as 
alluring as the sounds she draws forth in these dance things. 
Paganini’s Moses Fantasie closed the program although 
three encores were added. Sandor Vas was a skillful ac- 
companist. 

The Times said: “She has continued to show gain in the 
introspective qualities of her art .... using her powers 
for the publishing of the inner content of the compositions 
she plays, rather than for the exploitation of her brilliant 
gifts as a violinist.” The American exclaims: “What a joy 
to hear music—making that springs spontaneously from 
true instincts as yet unspoiled by too much cerebration!” 


German Novelty at the Metropolitan 


Mona Lisa, opera in two acts (book by Beatrice Dowsky, 
music by Max Schillings) will have its first American per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday 
evening, March 1. The title role will be sung by Barbara 
Kemp, the new dramatic soprano, just arrived from Berlin. 
Michael Bohnen, the new bass-haritone from the Berlin 
Opera, will also debut the same evening. The cast also 
includes Curt Taucher, Delia Reinhardt, Ellen Dalossy, 
Marion Telva, and Messrs. Gustafson. Schlegel, Meader, 
Bloch, d’Angelo, and Paltrinieri. Mr. Bodanzky will con- 
duct. The scenery comes from Kautsky of Vienna. 


Schwarz to Be Heard March 9 


Joseph Schwarz, Russian baritone, will make his only 
concert appearance of the season here on Friday evening, 
March 9, at Aeolian Hall. 
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the place of action, with credit to himself, and Mr. Setti, 
chorus director, had not reason to be ashamed of his joyful 
carollers of the second act. 

There was applause, some general and quite a lot the 
special brand that has become so familiar to the Metro- 
politan listeners this winter. Also, there was a quite 
noticeable exodus before the end of the last act. 

H. O. O. 


RoMEO AND JuLrette, Fepruary 10 

At the performance of Romeo and Juliette at the Metro- 
politan on Saturday evening, February 10, there was an 
important change in the cast, Queena Mario taking the 
place of Bori as Juliette. This charming young singer 
has been exceedingly well received at the Metropolitan 
this season, and her impersonation of Juliette on this 
occasion added to the fine impression already made, for 
it bore the stamp of true artistry. Hers is a voice of 
very lovely. quality, her diction is good and her interpre- 
tation excellent. Miss Mario undoubtedly will make the 
role of Juliette one which will be associated with her name 
in the future. 

Edward Johnson, whose fine interpretation of Romeo is 
well known, shared in the honors of the evening with Miss 
Mario. Others in the cast who aided in giving the well- 
rounded performance were Raymonde Delaunois, Henrietta 
Wakefield, Rafaelo Diaz, Giordano Paltrinieri, Giuseppe 
De Luca, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Paolo Ananian, Adamo 
Didur, Leon Rothier and William Gustafson. Hasselmans 
conducted. 

Ix Trovatore, Fesruary 12 (Matinee) 

An unusually fine performance of Verdi’s I] Trovatore 
attracted a large and responsive audience to the special 
matinee on Lincoln’s Birthday. Frances Peralta appeared 
as Leonora and impressed strongly with her splendid con- 
ception of the role. Vocally she was in excellent form 
and sang her lines with a richness and clarity of tone that 
had its mark. Her acting was delightfully unconventional 
and she was attractive to the eye. Margaret Matzenauer 
as Azucena did some beautiful singing and striking acting. 
Rarely has Martinelli been heard to. better advantage than 
upon this occasion; there was no tendency to force his 
fine voice and his singing was free and spontaneous. Danise, 
as Count Di Luna, gave a worthy account of himself, com- 
ing in for some of the greatest applause of the evening. 
Papi conducted. 

La Bonféme, Fesruary 12 (EveninG) 

La Bohéme brought out in full force the regular Monday 
evening (society) audience. The leading roles were par- 
ticularly well portrayed. Frances Alda sang the part of 
Mimi in place of Delia Reinhardt, who was prevented 
from appearing owing to indisposition. Mme. Alda filled 
the role both vocally and histrionically with a charm all 
her own, which netted her much applause and many curtain 
calls. Yvonne D’Arle, as Musetta, likewise created an 
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excellent impression. Her fine singing and charming per- 
sonality made her work delightful. 

Beniamino Gigli, who was in excellent voice, sang the 
role of Rodolfo, stirring the audience to outbursts of ap- 
plause, which several times interfered with the continuance 
of the performance. Antonio Scotti, as Marcello, shared 
honors with Mr. Gigli. These four artists were called 
before the curtain innumerable times after each act. 

Others in the cast were Louis D’Angelo as Schaunard, 
Pompilio Malatesta as Benoit, Pietro Audisio as Parpignol, 
José Mardones as Colline Paolo, Ananian as Alcindoro 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian as a sergeant. Papi conducted. 


Lucta pt LAMMERMOOR, Fesruary 13 


There was a packed house at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Tuesday evening to greet Amelita Galli-Curc: 
in Lucia di Lammermocr. The diva was in excellent voice 
and her pronouncement of the mad scene scored the en- 
thusiastic approbation that was to be expected. Mario 
Chamlee, as Edgardo, is a name with which to conjure, 
and Giuseppe de Luca’s name on a program is proof posi- 
tive of genuine artistic merit. And then to complete a 
notable quartet there was Jose Mardones as Raimondo. 
Grace Anthony as Alisa Angelo Bada as Arturo, and 
Pietro Audisio as Normanno, completed the cast. Papi 
conducted. 

Ricocetto, Fesruary 15 

On Thursday evening Rigoletto was repeated at the 
Metropolitan with Galli-Curci as Gilda. The diva’s sym- 
pathetic and charming delineation of the role again made 
a deep impression upon the large audience, while Giuseppe 
De Luca and Lauri-Volpe, as the Jester and the Duke, 
shared in the honors of the evening. The performance 
was a smooth and admirably rendered one which was wholly 
enjoyed by the audience. 

ANDREA CHENIER, FepruARY 16 

A thoroughly enjoyable performance of Giordano’s 
Andrea Chenier was given at the Metropolitan on Friday 
evening, February 16, before the usual large audience. 
There was plenty of atmosphere throughout the opera, the 
principals were in fine voice and the chorus and orchestra 
excellent under the baton of Roberto Moranzoni. As at 
the previous performance Gigli was the poet-hero and his 
rarely beautiful singing and dramatic acting well merited 
the hearty applause and many recalls which he received. 
The role of Madeleine is one which is well suited to the 
voice of Rosa Ponselle and she made the most of it both 
vocally and histrionically. Giuseppe Danise, as Charles 
Gerard, was again the finished artist he always is in what- 
ever role he undertakes. Kathleen Howard, Ellen Dalossy, 
Flora Perini, Didur, Bada, Reschiglian, Paltrinieri, Picchi, 
Ananian, D’Angelo and Malatesta completed the long cast. 

Tuats, Fepruary 17 (MATINEE). 

Thais crowded the big house to the last seat and the 
last inch of standing space for the Saturday matinee, for 
Mme. Jeritza’s representation of Thais—especially the grand 
fall at the end of the second act—has been one of the 
season’s sensations. The rest of the cast was as usual, 
including the splendid characterization of Athanael, by 
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Clarence Whitehill, and Orville Harrold’s effective repre- 
sentation of Nicias, with the smaller roles by Louis 
D'Angelo, Grace Anthony, Laura Robertson, Marion Telva 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian. Mr. Hasselmans’ conducting did 
full justice to the score. 


La Forza vet Destino, Fesruary 17 (Eveninc) 


The Saturday nighters had a treat laid out for them 
with La Forza del Destino, and a cast which included Rosa 
Ponselle, Jeanne Gordon, Giuseppe de Luca and Jose Mar- 
dones. The tenor was Manual Salazar, making his first 
appearance with the company this season. Mr. Salazar 
has a fine natural voice, and if he had sung with the 
restraint and art that those two superb women singers in 
the cast employed, Miss Ponselle and Miss Gordon, the 
— performance would have been notable. Papi con 
ducted, 


SuNbDAY Nicut Concert, Fesruary 18. 


There were no visiting soloists at the Metropolitan on 
Sunday evening, February 18, the program being given 
by a notable list of the organization's artists, together 
with the entire chorus, orchestra and stage band, under 
the direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek, with Giulio Setti, 
chorus master. 

The program, consisting of excerpts from operas, opened 
with the march from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete, the other 
orchestral numbers being the overture to Orpheus of Offen- 
bach and the Dance of the Hours from Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda. The audience accorded Mr. Bamboschek and his 
forces hearty and enthusiastic applause. Queena Mario, 
soprano; Henriette Wakefield, contralto; Armand Tokat 
yan, tenor, and Paolo Ananian, basso, were heard in the 
baleony scene from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, which was 
most effectively sung. Valentine’s death scene from Faust 
enlisted the aid of Charlotte Ryan, soprano; Grace Anthony, 
contralto; Orville Harrold, tenor; Millo Picco, baritone, 
and Adamo Didur, basso, as well as the entire chorus. Of 
special interest was the singing of Charlotte Ryan, a new- 
comer to the Metropolitan ranks, who proved herself a 
worthy acquisition. Mr. Didur later appeared with the 
chorus, singing the coronation scene from Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Godounoff. The Temple scene from Samson and 
Delilah, with Margaret Matzenauer, Curt Taucher and 
Edmund Burke, was one of the best things on the entire 
program, Mme. Matzenauer’s glorious voice being heard to 
good advantage. Laura Robertson and Jose Mardones 
were heard in the second finale from Verdi's La Forza del 
Dest'no, which they sang in fine style. The chorus, too, 
was especially good in this number 


Denison University to Have Fine Set of Chimes 


One of the finest sets of chimes in the world is to be 
provided for Denison University’s new chapel, presented 
by Dr. Ambrose Swasey, Cleveland, according to a recent 
announcement by the president, Dr. C. W. Chamberlain. 
The set of chimes, to aggregate four tons in weight, is an 
additional gift of the donor of the building. 
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By RICHARD ALDRICH 





Frederic Lamond’s Recital 


Frederic Lamond, the British pianist, who, returning to New 
York after some twenty years played with the Philharmonic 
Society a short time ago, gave a recital last evening in Aeolian 
Hall. It was a notable occasion, even in_ this season crowded 
with the offerings of great pianists. Mr. Lamond’s style is in- 
dividual, his own, He is an artist who seeks the highest things, 
and whose interpretations are the result of a great artist s devotion 
to mastering and possessing himself of the meanings and intentions 


of great composers. 7 ; ’ : 
Mr. Lamond has the reputation of a certain austerity of style. 
it was more noticeable 


When he appeared here twenty years ago, ) 
than it is today. His style has been mellowed and enriched; 
his playing last evening there were the finer perceptions of many 
kinds and shades of beauty. aa 

He began with Brahms’s variations on a_theme of Paganini’s, 
one of the master’s most involved and difficult works, itself re- 
garded often as austere, a grim entertainment in moving the chess- 
men in many contrapuntal gambits. But Mr. Lamond showed that 
it was not so. He mastered the technical difficulties of this music 
in a way that enabled him to show an inner spirit of geniality, 
an artistic significance not easily uncovered in its maze of complex 
rhythms and difficult figurations. 

Why Mr. Lamond has a special reputation as a Beethoven player 
was to be perceived in his playing of the “Appassionata” sonata 
of that master; a performance that was not the obligatory ex- 
ercise of a pianist, but one that disclosed its beauty and its 
passion—and at the same time the logic of them both. On the 
same level was his playing of Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor. 
The sonata was delivered with power, even with vehemence; 
not, perhaps, with so varied a palette of tonal colors as some 
will bring to it, but with a wide variety of expression. That 
variety did not include a sentimental conception of the funeral 
march; it had sombreness, a grave tenderness, and it seemed 
a definite exposition of the composer’s meaning unadorned, 

The other pieces on the program were by Glazounoft and 
Liszt. Mr. Lamond was much applauded by an audience of 


large size. 


and in 


“Tamond’s Success in America Now Assured” 





© Elliott & Fry, Ltd., London, 


New York American, Friday, 
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By MAX SMITH 








Though he enjoys a world-wide reputation as a Beethoven 
specialist, Frederick Lamond started his first recital last night 
at. Aeolian Hall in whirlwind fashion by giving an astounding 
exhibition of virtuoso powers in Brahms's two sets of Variations 
on a theme by Paganini, Moreover, he completed his pro 
gram with a bravura performance of Liszt's Tarantelle (‘‘La 
Muette de Portice’) that brought many auditors to their feet 
shouting with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Lamond’s success in America would now seem to be 
assured. For he proved conclusively yesterday that he can 
measure his strength easily with the big men of the keyboard. 

It was after the Brahms music, so masterfully rendered, that 
the stocky little Scotchman tackled Beethoven's sonata ‘“Appas 
sionata,” playing the first movement with a dramatic force and 
an impassioned intensity of utterance hardly equalled here in 
recent years, and the slow movement with a purposeful avoidance, 
almost too marked, of the usual sentimental gush. 

In Chopin's B flat minor sonata, too, he revealed himself 
as man impetuous and dynamic rather than contemplative 
And how his vigorous left hand—so independent of his big right 
and equally sensitive—boomed out the base! What a relief, 
though, to hear the funeral episode proclaimed without theatrical 
pathos! 

A remarkable technique is his—a technique distinguished by 
great independence and freedom of hands and fingers, by ex 
traordinary resiliency of wrist, utmost fluency’ and precision 
in scales and rapid passages, and a touch that combines soft 
ness with crispness, delicacy with firmness, buoyancy with 
vigor, reminding one at times of Alfred Reisenauer, 

His list of contributions also embraced Chopin’s “‘Berceuse,” 
Glazounoff’s “Miniature” and Liszt's “Ronde de Lutins.’ 


1923-24 Tour beginning November 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSIC CLUB CONTEST 
PRIZE WINNERS ARE ANNOUNCED 


Stokowski Returns and Receives Warm Welcome—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Guest of Matinee Musical Club—University 
of Pennsylvania and Princeton Musical Societies Combine in’ Concert 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 6.—A royal welcome was 
given Leopold Stokowski as he appeared on the stage Febru- 
ary 3, to lead the orchestra for the first time since his 
return from Europe. His ship did not arrive in time to 
permit him to reach Philadelphia for the Friday after- 
noon concert. The program included the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 1, in C minor, La Nuit sur le Mont Chauve, 
by Moussorgsky; Gymnopedies, by Satie, and the tone 
poem Finlandia, by Sibelius. 

Puiapecruia Music Crus Contest. 

The biennial conest of the Philadelphia Music Club took 
place at the Art Alliance, January 30. Out of twenty-two 
young artists who competed, the following were selected as 
winners: violin—first prize, Jules Sternberg (a pupil of 
Leopold Auer and Otto Meyer); second prize, Oscar Lang- 
man (a pupil of J. W. F. Leman); female voice— 
first prize, Bessie Phillips Yarnall, contralto (a pupil of 
William H. Green of Philadelphia) ; second prize, Veronica 
Sweigart; male voice—first prize, Arthur Gracy; piano— 
first prize, Florence Adele ‘Wightman (pupil of Maurits 
Leefson of Philadelphia); second prize, Louise Jenkins 
(who studied under Josef Lhevinne). 

It is interesting to note that ever since these contests 
have been held, the first prize in piano has gone to one 
of Maurits Leefson’s pupils, and also that Otto Meyer 
(teacher of Jules Sternberg, the winner of the first violin 
prize this year) is a member of the faculty of Mr. Leef- 
son’s conservatory. The judges of the contest were John 
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Philip Sousa, J. Fred Wolle, Wassili Leps, James Francis 
Cook, Harvey Watts, Adolph Caruso, Herbert J. Tily, 
Bertram Peacock, Frederic Amos Mrs. Edward Philip 
Linch and E. McKenzie. Mrs. Phillips Jenkins was chair- 
man of the contest committee. Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous, 
president of the Philadelphia Music Club, entertained the 
judges and contestants at a luncheon following the contest. 
Matinee Musicat Crus Entertarns Mrs. Beacn. 

The Matinee Musical Club had Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
as its guest on January 30, at its regular concert and pre- 
ceding luncheon. Several of Mrs. Beach’s compositions 
were included in the afternoon’s program. 

PENNSYLVANIA-PRINCETON CONCERT. 

The combined musical clubs of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Princeton gave an unusually interesting con- 
cert in the Academy of Music. Princeton’s orchestra 
opened the program with a Romance, by MacDowell, and 
the andante from Haydn's Military Symphony. 
Crawford sang O Peaceful Night (Edward German) and 
The Song of the Peddler, and D. R. Dengler sang Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes. These numbers had choral 
accompaniment under direction of H. Alexander Matthews 
The Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra, directed by Rich- 
ard Weaver, played several of Wagner’s operatic selections. 
The Princeton Chorister Glee Club of eight voices, led 
by Dr. Alexander Russell, closed the first half of the 
program with three numbers. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania Orchestra played operatic selections by Puccini, and 
Mendelssohn’s Processional March was played by the com- 
bined Princeton and Pennsylvania orchestras and was en- 
thusiastically received. John Norris, soloist of the Penn- 
sylvania Glee Club, sang Clan Alpine, which was followed 
by The Bell Man and Old Uncle Moon sung by the entire 
club, The program closed with the Princeton Marching 
Songs and Ave Pennsylvania. M. M. C. 


Judges Announced for Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Contest 


The seventh Intercollegiate Glee Club contest, to be held 
in Carnegie Hall on March 3, will be judged by H. E. Kreh- 
biel, Walter Damrosch and Mme. Marcella Sembrich. | 

Represented in this contest are Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Dartmouth, Columbia, New York University, 
University of Pennsylvania, Penn State, Wesleyan and Am- 
herst, and although many of the musical critics look to Har- 
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vard to win this conest, at the same time it seems quite 
within the bounds of possibility that either Princeton or 
Yale may win the laurels this year. 

All of the colleges are exerting every human effort in 
the development of their club into a well-rounded musical 
organization, and music of the very highest order will -be 
in evidence the evening of the contest. 

The contests were organized in 1914 under the direction 
of A. F. Pickernell, president of the Intercollegiate Musical 
Corporation, and have been an annual event since that time 
except for the war period. 


Helen Teschner Tas to, Play in New York 

On the program of Helen Teschner Tas, the well known 
young violinist who will be heard in an Aeolian Hall 
recital, Friday evening, February 23, are included several 





HELEN TESCHNER TAS, 
violinist. 


little-known works by contemporary musicians and one 
which has never before been given in this country—Lazare 
Saminsky’s Hebrew Rhapsody, dedicated to Mme. Tas. 
Emerson Whithorne, Maximilian Pilzer and Edwin Grasse 
are the other contemporary musicians represented, the first 
by his Old English Tune, the second by a Danse Legere, 
and Mr. Grasse by his Waves at Play. Mme. Tas will 
give, with Michael Raucheisen at the piano, Mozaft’s sonata 
in F major as the first number on her program, and will 
play, i Tartini’s Devil’s Trill sonata and the Chaconne 
of Bach. 


Shaw Artists at Orpheus Club Concert 


Noah H. Swayne, II, an artist pupil of W. Warren 
Shaw, sang at the recent Orpheus Club concert at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia. The critic of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, in reviewing the concert, had this to say 
in commenting upon Mr. Swayne’s part in the program: 
“Mr. Swayne’s singing of The Indifferent Mariner brought 
down the house; he was recalled twice. It is no easy song, 
but Mr. Swayne’s fine voice was equal to its great range. 
Of the other songs nothing was better done than Gericke’s 
exquisite Autumn Sea.” 


Shea President of Singing Teachers’ 
Association 
George E. Shea, teacher of singing and operatic acting, 
author of Acting In Opera, corrects a misstatement to the 
effect that he was re-elected president of the Fraternal 
Association of Musieians; instead he was elected president 
of the New York Singing Teachers’ Association. The 
F. A. of M. elections occur at the end of this month. 


Three Dates in Pennsylvania for Cortot 


Alfred Cortot will be heard three times in Pennsylvania, 
beginning with an appearance in Philadelphia on February 
26, before making a short tour of the South, preliminary 
to his long Coast tour. A recital in Reading on February 
27 and another in Philadelphia on the 28th are the other 
two Pennsylvania appearances, and then Mr. Cortot will 
be heard in Baton Rouge on March 3, and in New Orleans 
on. March 5, 


Elly Ney with New York String Quartet 


Elly Ney will make her first New York chamber music 
appearance when she is heard with the New York String 
Quartet in its third and final subscription concert of the 
season at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, March 1. 
Mme. Ney recently appeared with the Chamber Music So- 
ciety of San Francisco at San Francisco and made a pro- 
found impression as an ensemble player. 





Novaes in All-Chopin Program 
Guiomar Novaes will present an all-Chopin program at 
her second New York recital in Aeolian Hall, emi 
afternoon, February 24. Her numbers will comprise the 
fantaisie; sonata, opus 35, and a group of preludes, etudes, 
mazurkas, and the scherzo in C sharp. 


Kindler and Marsh in Joint Recital 


Hans Kindler will be heard in joint recital with Helena 
Marsh in Washington, D. C., on March 2. 
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Gauui-Curci aT THurRsBy’s SIXTH MUSICALE. 

The pleasure of meeting another great artist was afforded 
the friends of Emma Thursby who were fortunate enough 
to be present at her sixth Friday Musicale, given in honor 
of Amelita Galli-Curci and her husband (and accompanist), 
Homer Samuels, at the Thursby studio, February 9. Mme. 
Galli-Curci was the center of attraction, and although she 
did not sing, by her manner and charming personality she 
added another score of admirers to her extensive list. 

During the afternoon a delightful program was heard. 
Grace Kerns, soprano, artist-pupil of Miss Thursby, sang 
several groups of songs, including Two Folk Songs ot 
Little Russia (arranged by Zimbalist), As We Part (ilgen- 
fritz), My Lover Is a Fisherman (Strickland), I Passed 
By Your Window (Brahé), Psyche (Paladilhe), The Little 
Grey Blue Dove (Saar), and Ah, Love But a Day (Beach). 

Bertha Mills, soprano, was heard in Comment aisaient 
t'elle (Liszt) and Do Not Go My Love (Hageman). Anton 
Billotti, pianist, who is fast making a name for himself, 
played one of his own compositions, a Theme with Varia- 
tions, and Liszt’s fantasie etude. The young Japanese tenor, 
Yosie Fujiwara, who recently made his debut at Aeolian 
Hall, sang in Japanese Kojo No Tsuki (Yamada), and Le 
Reve, from Massenet’s Manon. 

The accompanists were Edna Sheppard and Kyle Dunkal, 
and among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Walter Oak- 
man, Mrs. John Drake, Gilbert Colgate, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Todd Easley, Byrd Mock, Elenora Green, Mrs. 
Eugene Prussing, Mrs. W. R. Chapman, and Mrs. Warren 
A. Ranson, the last named pouring tea, 

ProrLe’s SYMPHONY CHAMBER Music. 

As is well known, six chamber music concerts are being 
given in the Municipal Auditorium, Washington Irving 
High School, the last Friday evenings of every month, this 
being made possible through the recent endowment fund of 
$50,000, established in the will of Annie Louise Cary. The 
Flonzaley Quartet played February 16, the Lenox String 
Quartet coming next. F Arens, formerly conductor 
of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, now in Los Angeles, 
recently received a letter concerning the re-establishment of 
these concerts, and in reply refered to the kind donor, calling 
her the greatest American contralto; to S. Mallet-Prevost, 
president of the Society, and expresses a hope that in due 
time the orchestral concerts may be resumed. This letter 
from Mr. Arens was read by Mr. Biesenthal, who has been 
attending these concerts ever since they were started in 
1900, and “who hoped that Mr. Arens would soon be called 
back to New York to lead his orchestra.” 

RutH Kemper At Port Cuester M. E. Cuurcu, 

Ruth Kemper, violinist, was soloist at Summerfield M. E. 
Church, February 11, this being her second appearance as 
such. Her previous ’ playing left such a fine impression, 
followed by the usual vigorous church advertising, that a 
large congregation gathered to hear her. With most beauti- 
ful tone, in absolutely true pitch, she performed works by 
Wieniawski, Chopin, Schubert, and Deep River at the close. 
The interest of the congregation was apparent in its u‘ter 
silence and intense attention, and at the close the young 
violinist was fairly overwhelmed with praises. 

Burnp Institute CONCERT. 

A concert at the Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
February 14, had as participants Alice S. Godillot, soprano; 
Edith Goebel, contralto; William R. Jones, tenor; Lyman 
Wells Clary, baritone; ‘Bassett W. Hough, pianist; Marie 
Roemaet Rosanoff, cellist, with Raymond Bauman at the 
piano. Miss Godillot pleased especially with Russian songs, 
one of them with cello obligato, and in duets with baritone 
Clary. Quartets by Coleridge-Taylor and Saar opened and 
closed the program. This was one of several similar enter- 
tainments given for the students and inmates of this institu- 
tion. 

Ciara E. THoms Presents MARSHALL REED. 

Clara E. Thoms came from St. Louis with the heroic 
tenor, Marshall Reed, her pupil, to sing for Gallo and other 
operatic authorities, which was done with fine success, result- 
ing in a proposed engagement. He sang for a private audi- 
ence, Fairy Song (in English) and E Lucevan (Puccini), 
and impressed hearers with his splendid voice, full of senti- 
ment and capable of wide expression. Gladys Conrad, so- 
prano, sang for the same company Spring’s A Lovely Lady, 
and her sweet voice and personality evidently pleased tenor 
Reed as much as the others. 

Esa Foerster’s Success 1n Dussevporr. 

Commenting on Elsa Foerster’s success as Fiordiligi in 
Cosi Fan Tutte, December 29, the Nachrichten of that city 
said: “Her beautiful voice was heard to good effect, espe- 
cially in its high notes.” Miss Foerster is the daughter of 
William Foerster of Woodridge, N. J 
PAULINE BurGevin Marries PASQUALE GERARD ACAMPORA. 

Pauline Burgevin was married to P. G. Acampora, Feb- 
ruary 10, at Grace Lutheran Church, New York. Both are 
residents of Port Chester, where the bride is well known 
as a contralto singer. 

Executives or N. A. or OrGANISTS MEET. 

The executive committee of the National Association of 
Organists held a meeting at headquarters, February 12, with 
R. L. McAll, chairman, and Dr. T. Tertius Noble, president. 
Plans for the Rochester meeting are developing. 

Laurie Merritt Gives RECEPTION. 

Laurie Merrill gave a reception February 3 in honor of 
Jaroslav Weinberger, well known Bohemian composer, now 
teaching in Ithaca. There were present Pavel Ludikar, 
Bohemian baritone; B. Vaska, cellist of New York Quartet; 
Mr. Leitner, pianist; Milan Lusk, Rev. A. B, Kaukol, Mme. 
Wetche, Dr. L. Zelenka-Leraudo, Idelle Patterson, and 
many others. Mme. Patterson sang several songs most 
effectively. Mr. Weinberger displayed his art in several 
new compositions, and the violinist, Milan Lusk, gave a 
couple of solos, It was a very enjoyable evening. 


MILLER AND VAN DER VEER ENGAGEMENTS. 


Engaged by long distance telephone to take the place of 
another well-known artist suddenly indisposed, Reed Miller, 
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the tenor, left New York for Hamilton, Ontario, on a day's 
a to sing Liszt's setting of the Thirteenth Psalm, and 

a group of songs in the Canadian city on February 8. 

Keed Miller, the tenor, and Nevada Van der Veer, con- 
tralto, were engaged for a performance of Horatio Parke:’s 
Hora Novissima with the Reading, Pa., Choral Society, 
March 14 


GescHewt Pupit Sincs ror Mozart CHorRAL. 


At the regular Saturday rehearsal of the Mozart Society 
choral, February 7, Hotel Astor, New York, with F. W. 
Kuesberg at the piano, Marian Cargen, contralto, sang three 
songs during the intermission, namely, The Gull, A Memory 
(Fairchild), and Sing to Me (Homer). Her pleasant voice, 
so full of promise, altied with distinct articulation and taking 
personality, brought her warm applause trom the discriminat- 
ing audience of singers, again testifying to the results 
obtained in the Adelaide Gescheidt method of instruction. 

Dickinson Gives St. PAuL, 

The Brick Church held a good sized audience, February 
9, when Mendelssohn's oratorio, St. Paul, was presented 
by chorus, soloists and organ, all under the direction of 
Dr. Dickinson. Solo singers were Marguerite Hazzard, 
soprano; Pearl Benedict Jones, contralto; Alfred Shaw, 
tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass. Jerusalem Thou That 
Killest was especially well sung by the soprano; the con- 
tralto did well in the melodious and familiar But The 
Lord Is Mindful of His Own; the men did very united 
work in their duet, Now We Are Ambassadors, and espe- 
cially effective was the chorus, How Lovely Are the Mes- 
sengers. One constantly wonders at the volume of tone 
produced by the Brick Church motet choir, which sounds 
like fifty singers, whereas there are only a score, 

A singing program will be given at the Friday noon 
hour of music at the Brick Church, February 23, by Dr. 
Dickinson, with Marjorie Squires, contralto, and William 
Durieux, cellist, which will include: Alla Menuetto, Voices 
of Spring, Marche Grotesque, and Norwegian War Rhap- 
sody (for organ); songs: Cradle Song, Sylvelin, Loving 
Saviour Strong and Kind, and Light; and Romance and 
Ritornello, for cello. 

Dr. Dickinson’s historical organ lecture recital in the 
chapel of Union Theological Seminary, February 13, was 
devoted to Eastern Orthodox, Religious (Russian-Greek), 
when the assisting choir was that of the Russian St. Nich- 
olas Cathedral, The Very Reverend Peter I. Popoff, direc- 
tor. At the coming recital, February 27, 4 p. m., a variety 
of music will be presented illustrating Protestant Church 
music. Beside a solo-quartet, trumpets, trombones, tym- 
pani, and the choirs of the Church of the Incarnation, Brick 
Church, and Male Choir of Union Theological Seminary 
will participate. 


Haywood at Indianapolis and Pittsburgh 


Frederick H. Haywood spent two busy days at the 
Metropolitan School of Music in Indianapolis, January 
29 and 30. Besides having a full schedule of private pupils 
during the two days, Mr. Haywood gave a lecture demon- 
stration of his Voice Culture Course, Universal Song, on 
January 29, before a large audience of teachers and public 
school supervisors. He was assisted in his demonstration 
by thirty Glee Club girls from the local high schools. 

On Tuesday afternoon the first voice culture lesson of 
the new semester was given to a group of high school 
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girls at the Arsenal Technical High School under the direc 
tion of Mr. Haywood. Universal song is regularly used 
by the Indis anapolis supervisor of music, Frank Percival, 
who is teaching voice culture in the regular curriculum, 
and the students receive credits for this work 

On January 31, Mr. Haywood was in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
as guest of his pupil, T. Earle Yearsley, who is director 
of music at Beaver College. During his visit he was in 
conference with several of the local educators, chief among 
them being Will Earhart, director of public school music, 
and Mrs. Mabel Rockwell, director of the voice depart 
ment of the Pennsylvania College for Women. 


Artists at Friday Morning Music Club 


Among the artists who have appeared recently at the 
Friday Morning Music Club of Washington, D. C,, are 
Lucy Brickenstein, Mrs. Mary Ware Goldman, Clara As 
cherfeld, Elena De Sayn, Herbert Bangs, Helene Broemer, 
Mrs. Porterfield, Mrs. Bleyden, Pendleton Barr, Charlotte 
Farwell, Elsa Raner and Mildred Hinman. The club is 
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‘From the first gracious bow to the final 





‘tick tock’ of her ‘Clock Song,’ Anna Fitziu, 
was in perfect harmony with the large 
audience that greeted her. Anna Fitsiu's 
tones are clear as a bell and absolutely 
true and with all of her great love in her 
voice, she sings straight to the souls of her 
audience,'’’—Florida Metropolis, 
Management: 
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The Season of 1922-23 marks the Eighth Year of the Papa- 
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‘LIES TO INQUIRERS 


Sines ab cnaple an nani’ tie taan condos 
pu ed as promptl e. rge number 
of inquiries and the fimitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


PRONOUNCIATION, 


me the exact pronunciation of Titania, in Thomas’ 


“Please ive 
f and very greatly oblige.’ 


sria from Mignon 
Titania would 
i like i in 


broad A, 


As Mignon is a French opera, the pronunciation of 
be Tee-tah-nee-yah. In English it is pronounced Ti (the 
tick)-tay-nee-ah, although singers sometimes employ the 
and more eTective for singing. 

Position WANTED 
been advised that you can assist me 
accompanist with an orchestra or soloist. Should your 
a representative in Florida this winter, | would ap 
preciate a hearing. I studied with Mr. Thalberg of the Cincin 
nati Conservatory of Music and am an excellent accompanist. 
Any advice you can give me would be very much appreciated.” 
accompanist you should put yourself in 
‘ agencies which are in that line of work 
The Musica Counter does not secure positions. The International 
Musical and Educational Agency, Carnegie Hall, or Walter An 
derson, 1452 Broadway, may be able to give you advice if you write 
them You of course have press clippings or letters of recom 
mendation from those for whom you have played, copies of which 
should be sent 


easier 


“I have in obtaining a 
position as 


paper have 


To obtain a position as 
onnection with some of the 


THe ORIGINATOR, 

Will you be kind enough to tell me who it was that origin 
ated and imaugurated the Public School Orchestra? Also I 
should be glad if you co we inform me how the work of the public 
schools in music in the South compares with that done in the 
North If you can give me this information I shall appreci 
ate it.” 

A leading authority on public school musical matters says that as 
ot fact he does not know the actual originator of the high 
orchestra “Many have claimed this honor, but it is so far 
past that present statistics neither support nor deny the con 
many people.” There are two outstanding cities at 
the support of public school orchestra and band music 
N. Y., and Oakland, Cal 
authority further says: “The 
of the South in all matters of public school music This is due to 
the fact that the Southern Boards of Education did not support 
music until within recent years However, the progress being made 
now in the South is remarkable No one sho uld feel hurt by the 
comparison of progress, but facts are facts 

The above gives you a comprehensive opinion 

InpDIAN Musi 

give an address on the composers of Indian 
(American) music and folk lore Could you advise me what 
literature to get for this, or have you anything on this subject 
in any back numbers of the Musica Covarer? I hope you are 
not too busy to give me this information. I thank you and hope 
to hear from you soon 
Inquiry reveals the fact that there is an enormous mass of litera 
the subject of the American Indian music; one who was 
are hundreds of books. Sending a list of 
all these would not be of service, as you could not decide which to 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, 2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, 
Cal,, is a leading authority on Indian music, who will be able to 
give you the advice you require. If you write to Mr. Cadman he 
will undoubtedly help you out in any way possible, his interest in 
the subject being so great . 

ALTO AND CONTRALTO. 

“Will you be kind enough to give the difference between alto 
and contralto. I hear both names used and de not understand 
whether there is any difference, or whether they both mean the 
same,”’ 

The Dictionary of 
information is, that alto is 
of women's voices.” But 
that in Germany a difference 

mtralto, the latter being reserved for 


4 matter 
chool 
im the 
tention of 
present in 
Rochester, 


The same North is far in advance 


“l am due to 


ture on 
consulted states that there 


select 


Musical Terms was first consulted and the 
‘the deeper of the two main divisions 
immediately adds, “the contralto,”’ and 
is sometimes made between alto and 
the lower alto voice. For 
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contralto the same dictionary says “the lowest female voice; also 
alto” apparently makes the two terms interchangeable. The regular 
dictionary has to say of alto that “it is the male voice of the highest 
pitch, and not the lowest female voice, which is Properly contralto 
though in printed music the second eee in a quartet is always called 
alto.” Contralto is described as ce deepest and lowest species of 
musical voice in women.’ 
MASTERING THE. VIOLIN. 


“It is said that if you can master a violin, you can learn to 

play any instrument easily. Is this true? And if so, why 

A violinist says: ‘The violin is the most difficult of lnstrements 
to master, from the fact that the player has to make the tone for 
himself. "Having found the tone, it has to be perfected in every 
way, intonation of course taking first rank. Then there must be 
added to that, grace in handling the instrument, in bowing and in 
fingering; accuracy and beauty of the tone produced. This all takes 
great care and study. The ear has its training to detect any fault 
in the perfection of tone, and when the student has attained all 
these qualities, the playing of any other instrument comes easier.”’ 
Of course the viola and cello come under the same category, being 
stringed instruments 


Gertrude Lang’s Success in Blossom Time 


When Gertrude Lang made her debut at the Century 
Theater in Blossom Time, the critics immediately acclaimed 
her a possible “New Shubert Star.” Not eight months 
previous this remarkable young woman sang at the Capitol 
Theater, and now, after a brief season in the Passing 


GERTRUDE LANG 


Show of 1922, she has managed to capture that enviable 
of prima donna roles—the naive and fascinating Mitzi. 
While there was little doubt of her success, for she is in 
possession of a lovely voice, unusual beauty and an ex- 
tremely winsome personality, few foresaw the absolute en- 
thusiasm with which the audience responded to her charm. 
Despite the fact she had but one week to acquaint herself 
with the part, Miss Lang sang the Schubert love songs with 
rare appeal, her acting betraying nothing of the few re- 
hearsals with which she had been prepared. 

The newspaper cratics were exceedingly laudatory. Those 
privileged to hear her, previous to her triumph in the 
popular operetta, assured the public that her startling 
success was not a surprise, since, with her bewildering 
combination of talents, it could be but a matter of time 
before her adoption as a popular favorite. 

At present the Subway Circuit of Blossom Time, in 
which Miss Lang appears, is on tour. From time to time 
the various papers print the fact that she is meeting with 
no less success on the road than she did in New York. 


Alice Garrigue Mott—Edith Allan 


One of the most beautiful voices before the public today 
is that of Edith Allan, from the studio of Alice Garrigue 
Mott. A coloratura-lyric soprano with a range of three 
octaves, tones of surprising sweetness and power, Edith 
Allan has a masterly technic, which renders her singing 
most delightful. The extremely difficult music is per- 
formed without effort, and the young singer is equally gifted 
with dramatic stage presence. 

As prima donna of the Opera in Our Language and the 
David Bispham Foundation, Red dith Allan sang La Corsicana 
(I. Lewis Broune) on January 4, 1923, when it had its 
first staging as an opera at the Play House, Chicago, Ill. 
The opera was composed for the Sonsogno Concorso, Milan. 
It was published in 1905 and has passed through its third 
presentation in festival concert form. I. Lewis Broune 
expressed his great satisfaction of Edith Allan’s presenta- 
tion of Nanna, the title role, saying that he “couldn’t have 
written a more perfectly suited opera for Edith Allan. Her 
singing, acting and appearance surpassed his expectations.” 

Herman Devries, of the Chicago American, writes : 
“Edith Allan's Nanna was a creditable and convincin 
creation, acted and sung with spirit and‘ authority.” 
Eugene Stenson in the icago Journal said: “Singing 
the title role showed skill in impersonation and ability to 
fasten the interest of a large audience and a style of sing- 
ing er acceptable. She is a find for the company. 

Edith Allan has written her teacher as follows: he 
people continue to call me up inquiring where I received 
my vocal instruction. Same answer always—‘Mme. Alice 


Garrigue Mott.’” 


February 22, 1923 
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New York Concert Announcements 











Thursday, February 22 


Reinald Werrenrath, Puy 70 afternoon. 
Philharmonic Society of ‘ork, qantas 
Louis Graveure, song recital, afternoon. 
Alfred Cortot, piano recital, evening 


Friday, February 23 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon 
Helen Teschner Tas, violin recital, evening 


Saturday, February 24 


Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, afternoon 
City Symppony, evening 
Guiomar Novaes, piano recital, afternoon 
Institute of Musical Art, evening 
Arthur Rubinstein, piano recital, 


Sunday, February 25 


of New York, afternoon 
id Shlisky and Patterson Choir, evening 
osing, song recital, afternoon 

Society of t Friends of Music, afternoon Town 
Emmet O’Toole, song recital, evening 

Mischa Elman, violin recital, evening Hippodrome 
City Symphony, afternoon .........0::.seeeveees Century Theater 
Gladice Morisson, song recital, evening Belmont Theater 


Monday, February 26 


Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, evening 
Carreras, piano recital, afternoon 
Clara Miceli, song recital, evening 


Carnegie 
Aeolian 


Carnegie 


Philharmonic Societ 
Carnegie 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


Tuesday, February 27 
Philadelphia Orchestra, evening 
Beryl Rubinstein, piano recital, afternoon Aeolian Hall 
Erwin N iregyhazi, iano recital, Aeolian Hall 
Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and Deithaws Dancers, evening, 


. : - Town Hall 
Philharmonic Society of New York, evening, 


Carnegie Hall 


etropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, February 28 


City Sy mphony, afternoon 
Beatrice Martin, song recital, evening 


Town Hall 
Town Hall 


Sylvia Lent Debut March 5 


Sylvia Lent, who has the honor of being the first student 
to come under the influence of Leopold Auer after his 
arrival in this country, will give a recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Monday afternoon, March 5. Miss Lent has won great 
success in Europe, having played in a number of the musical 
centers over there during the past year. She was born 
in Washington, D. C., and her first lessons were received 
from her father, Ernest Lent, a well. known musician in 
that city. Later she studied with Ovide Musin, Franz 
Kneise] and Alton Wiek, remembered as concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Rosing Recital February 25 


Rosing, the Russian tenor, is giving his second New 
York recital on Sunday afternoon, February 25, at Aeolian 
Hall. His program includes songs of Love, God, Nature, 
War, Joy and Satire. 


Leman Pupil Wins Prize 
Oscar Langman, violinist, won the second prize in the 
ge competition 5 i by the Philadelphia Music Club. 
He is a pines of J. F. Leman, conductor of the 
Women’s Orchestra of Philadelphia. 


Rosenblatt Still Singing Yohrzeit 


Cantor Josef Rosenblatt is still programming Rhea Sil- 
berta’s Yohrzeit, with which he has had much success. 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA’S COSTUME CONCERT 
A UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL EVENT. 

On February 9, at the Hotel Sinton, this organization gave, perhaps for 
the first time, a concert of this kind by any orchestra in the United States. 
All details were carried out as far as possible, according to the time of 
Haydn. The concert was given by candle light, and the forty ladies of 
the committee and many in the audience appeared in costumes of that 
period, The concert was a huge success, artistically and financially, being 
given for the benefit of the Service Fund for the men of the orchestra. 
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(1) Sextet which played the Dorfmusik of 

Mozart. Seated from left to right: Sigmund : LEILA CANNES, 
Culp, Emil Heermann, Carl Wunderle. See é é ; she ‘ 
Standing: Gustave Albrecht, Joseph Ringer president for the pees ten years of the 
and Joseph Kolmschlag, (2) Flashlight New York Women’s Philharmonic Society, 
taken at the dress rehearsal of the orchestra which, in June neat, will celebrate the 
Fritz Reiner conducting. (3) Leading figures: twenty-Afth anniversary of its eaistence. 
Center, Fritz Reiner; on his right Bmil 

Heermann, concertmaster, and left, Karl 

Kirksmith, solo cellist. 
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A UNIQUE SNAP SHOT OF RENEE CHEMET TAKEN ON BOARD SHIP, 
AND (INSERT) BIDDING FAREWELL TO M. COUR. 

Sir weeks ago Renée Chemet came to this country on board the S. 8. Rochambeau, 
when the accompanying picture 
was taken by M, Ducreua, 
“2eme Capitaine,” of the ship. 
a: Mme. Chemet played a short in- 
GRACE HOLST ENJOYING A FROLIC. trednetery tour Bere ath muon 
While singing with the Chicago Civic Opera Company re- ptr eee ge oo 
cently in Boston, Miss Holst enjoyed some coasting on the possible praise for her work, 


both in recital and with orches- 
Das Rin / nr 
Public Gardens with some kiddies. tra. She was soloist with the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and Boston joined in singing 
these praises. Mme. Chemet has 
gone straight to England for five 
weeks, playing eighteen recitals 
and appearing twice with or- 
chestras——afterwards a_ short 
trip through Belgium and then 
back to her home in Paris. 
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SYLVIA LENT, 
American violinist, who will make her debut at Acolian Hall, 
New York, on Monday afternoon, March 5, lately returned 
to this country from Germany where she appeared with 
i great success in recitals in Berlin, Munich, Dresden and 
| Leipzic, Miss Lent is a pupil of Leopold Auer. She has 
the distinction of being Professor Auer’s first American 
art sk eet ee ee eee a Weehins’ MEMBERS OF THE LADIES’ MUSICAL CLUB OF TACOMA, WASH., 
ton, was her first teacher. She later studied with Ovid an organization, which, under the direction of Frederick W. Wallis is notable for its excellent singing which is invariably 
Musin, Leon Sametini, Franz Kneisel, and Anton Witek, done without a score. This photograph was taken on the occasion of the mid-winter chorus concert which took place 
concertmeister of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Miss January 10, with Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone, as soloist. Standing, left to right: Frederick W. Wallis, Stewart Wiile, 
Lent will be accompanied by Andre Benoist. (Photo by accompanist for Mr. Middleton; Mr. Middleton, and at the piano is seated Pauline Endres, accompanist for the Club. 
Mishkin.) (See Tacoma letter on another page) 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





Piano Music for All Classes 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 


INDIAN DANCE 

By Daniel Wolf 

for the piano, As the title, Indian 
Dance, indicates, the composition is descriptive. Good 
exercise for the fingers, wrist and, above all, accent and 
tempo. Though the piece is not overly difficult it requires 
not only technic but also musical understanding. Dedicated 
to Rudo iiph Ganz, 


Intermediate study 


CONTE HEBRAIQUE 
By Lazare Saminsky 
tale, written while the 
in Jerusalem, March, 1919, An interesting study 
vanced playing It begins with the melody in the left 
hand; after a few bars a voice is heard in the right. This 
theme is developed, with many variations to a simple and 
telling climax, The best description is, in the composer's 
own instructions: tranquillo, poetico e semplice. Dedicated 
to Arthur Rubinstein. 
VALSE GROTESQUE 
By Frederick Albert Hoschke 

\ recital selection for advanced students. Many con- 
trasts in shading and rapid changes of fingering. Requires 
a work in technic and phrasing. Well written and 
od all round composition for progressive teachers. Much 
lon wer than most pieces of similar grade and standard. 


CLOG DANCE 
By Howard H. Hanson 
Descriptive music which must be played with a marked 
rhythm and rather fast. A dance using rapid changes for 
hand position, Of medium difficulty both for artist and 
student. Very effective. Dedicated to Percy Grainger. 
CAPRICCIETTO, MINUETTO, VALZERINO and 
RONDOLETTO (for Piano) 
By Louis Gruenberg 
Little studies for the beginners. These show Louis 
Gruenberg to be the proud possessor of many styles and 
manners stretching all the way from Mozartian simplicity 
to modernistic complexity. The four little piano pieces 
are absolutely commonplace and evidently intended to be. 
They show that Mr. Gruenberg can write this sort of thing 
hetter, in fact, than some of his attempts at bigger 
They are first rate teaching pieces. 


composer was 


A Hebrew fairy 
for ad- 


well 
things 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston and New York) 

GRASSHOPPER AND THE BUTTERFLY 
By Renee Miles 

Published with large notes 


First grade teaching piece, 
and caretully fingered. 
(Garl Fischer, New York) 
IN A ROSE GARDEN 
By Tobia Acciani 
composition for third grade, higher elemen- 
Any pupil of this division will find no technical 


same time there are demands for 
which must be observed in order to 


A_ melodic 
tary study. 
obstacle 5, but at the 
phrasing and color 
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acquire the proper effect the composer intended. The 
trill, broken chord and crossing of the left hand are em- 
phasized. Recital number. 
(Clayton F. Summy, Chicago) 
MOTHER GOOSE TOLD AT THE PIANO 
By Ruth S. Havner 

Easy piano pieces for kindergarten work. There are 
eleven exercises in this collection, each with words. All 
but one are only eight bars long. Published with large 
notes and clever illustrations to be colored by the kiddies. 
These answer two purposes—as piano study, and little songs 
with a distinct melody. Good all round material for teachers 
of beginners. 

(John Church Company, Cincinnati and New York) 
THE NIGHTINGALE’S SONG 
By Ethelbert Nevin 

One of the best known piano pieces by this American 
composer, The Nightingale’s Song, was originally published 
with numerous other compositions and is now issued in 
sheet form. This is welcome news as there has been a great 
demand for it as a separate number. A more character- 
istic selection cannot be found, for it contains all of the 
color and lilting melody in which Nevin’s music abounds. 


(The Willis Co., Cincinnati) 
SONG AT SUNSET 
By Wallace A. Johnson 
A mazurka melodique, belongipg to a set of four teach- 
ing pieces, published separately for higher elementary work. 
For tempo, finger and wrist staccato and weak finger ex- 
ercises. Bright with pleasing melody. For progressive 
study. 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston) 
LITTLE TOURISTS 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Early teaching pieces. A set of five numbers, published 
separately. On Hester Street, descriptive music; A Prarie 
Rose, meditation; In An Alabama Cabin, characteristic; 
At the Golden Gate, a barcarolle, and Among Northern 
Pines, a nocturne. When a musician of Mr. Cadman’s 
ability turns his attention to easy pieces they are very apt 
to be out of the ordinary, and most welcome to teachers. 
This set is far above the average despite the fact that 
there is a wealth of excellent material for beginners being 
offered today. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
PICKANINNY DANCE 
By David Guion 
This young composer from Texas is writing some very 
clever pieces these days. It is his sincerity that appeals. 
There is no inclination to exaggerate or confuse with im- 
poss.ble combinations. He knows what he is writing about 
and séts it down in a straightforward manner, which fact 
is winning for him much admiration. We are classing 
this as teaching material for the simple reason that ad- 
vanced students who wish modern compositions of Southern 
atmosphere will find someth.ng good and worth while. 
The artist has long since recognized these qualities in 
Mr, Guion’s music, and his Turkey In The Straw, for 
instance, has taken its place among the best of its kind. 


TOLD AT TWILIGHT 
By Sidney King Russell 
A simple descriptive composition which was published 
two years ago, and has been used with good results by 
teachers of the intermediate grades. 


SPRING MORNING 
By Paul Yartin 
A brilliant recital number for advanced students. Par- 
ticularly adaptable for commencement exercises. Rapid 
scales and tempo together with octaves and succession of 
chords, Requires much contrast in shading and develop: ng 
touch. Good number. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
FROM REST HARROW 
By Arthur Foot 

A little suite for the piano containing five selections 
published in one volume by a well known composer of 
educational study for all grades. In these, Mr. Foot’s 
newest contribution, are emphasized many fundamental 
principles which are necessary for third grade divisions. 
Morning Glories, Rain On the Garret Roof, A Country 
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Song, Country Dance and Alla Turca, are all descriptive, 
as the titles indicate. Good material carefully arranged 


FIRST YEAR HAYDN 
Arranged by R. Krentzlin 
The composer has taken ten selected compositions of 
Haydn’s and adapted, arranged and edited them for third 
grade study. These belong to the First Year Classics of 
the Schmidt Educational Series. Some teachers may feel 
the pupil is sufficiently far advanced to take up these 
easy classics earlier, yet this is not advisable. There 
should be a good foundation in order to master them thor- 
oughly, even though they contain no technical difficulties. 
Standard material which every teacher should have. 


THE SATIN SLIPPER and FOR REMEMBRANCE 
By Ernest Harry Adams’ | 
A valsette and romance for third grade. 
compositions students enjoy. 


ONCE UPON A TIME and SALUTATION 
By Clayton Johns 


The first selection belongs to the same class as the 
two above. A valse lente, bright and well written. The 
second is for four hands, one piano. Also.a waltz, More 
commencement numbers and studio recitals. The value of 
such is well understood by the modern teacher. Pupils 
are enthusiastic over combinations, particularly of this 
nature. 


' The kind of 


(Schroeder & Gunther, New York) 
TOY WALTZ and TO A DAFFODIL 
By Elliot Griffis 


Two third grade piano pieces, graceful and most tune- 
ful. Suitable for all classes in studios and conservatories. 


TEN SILHOUETTES FOR THE PIANO 
By M. Paul Ziegler 
Third grade teaching pieces of one page each, published 
separately, A well known set of good musical value: With 
Great Delight (Invention), Happy Go Lucky (Novelette), 
Happy Thoughts (Rondo), In Cheerful Mood (Impromptu), 
Grace and Humor (intermezzo), Repentance (romance), 
Joyous Moments (bagatelle), Vanished Dreams (reverie), 
Always Gay (a sketch), and Youth and Joy (scherzo), are 
the descriptive titles. 
(Frank Harding, New York) 
ARABESQUE 
By R. H. Merrian 


A simple teaching piece for the piano in E flat. 
grade. 


Third 


(W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London) 
ROUND THE WORLD 
By Clifford Winterton 


MY LADY’S MOODS 
By H. G. Gibson-Butler 
IDOLS OF IND 
By Jean le Clercq 


Round the World, is a musical tour per- 
sonally conducted by fairy tales. There are seven little 
numbers by Clifford Winterton. Madrid, Buenos Ayres, 
Pekin, Cairo, Moscow, Prague and Paris are the cities 
visited by the young pianist. A clever idea and enter- 
tainingly worked out. Third grade. 

My Lady’s Moods are five impressions for the piano 


The first set, 
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by Gibson-Butler. Salon music for students of the in- 
termediate grades. Tuneful and effective. 

Idols of Ind is a collection of five fanciful pictures de- 
scribing the Gods of the Orient, by Jean Le Clercq. In- 
teresting, colorful and full of atmosphere. Students’ recital 
piano pieces for advanced grades. M. 

(Boosey & Co., New York and London) 
KASHMIRI SONG (Arranged for the Piano) 
By Amy Woodforde-Finden 
KASHMIRI SONG (Arranged for the Violin) 
By Spencer Dyke 

One of the most beautiful songs ever written is Amy 
Woodforde-Finden’s Pale Hands I Loved, or Kashmiri 
Song, from her cycle of songs, Indian Love Lyrics, and 
not so long ago the composer arranged it as a piano solo 
for the intermediate grades. Later Spencer Dyke arranged 
the same melody for violin. It is very easy, in first 
position. He begins with the violin carrying the melody 
as written in the song, then later playing an octave higher. 
These are always popular with students. New edition. 

(W. and J. Chester, Lid., London) 
LA CIMAROSIANA (Suite for Piano) 
By Malipiero, Arranged in This Form by Eric Blom 

Malipiero took five little things of Cimarosa and fixed 
them over for orchestra. Doubtless they would be interest- 
ing to hear in that form. Eric Blom took Malipiero’s 
score and made it back for the piano. The result sounds 
much like Cimarosa, with a few furbelows and _ frills. 
It is nice, agreeable, cool, pleasant music, though nothing 
to get very excited over. If you can close your eyes and 
tell it from Mozart, you are entitled to the brown derby. 

H. O. O. 


New Music 


(Willis Music Co., Cincinnati) 
WHEN PETER JACKSON PREACHED 

Poem by Vachel Lindsay, Music by Louise Snodgrass 

This is a fine American song. It ought to make a big 
hit, and it will. For there is still an American public 
in America, still a few hangers on of the old guard not 
yet driven out by the foreign invasion, and they will love 
this song. It is a plain statement, a perfectly plain, bald 
statement. That is the best thing about it: no evasions 
or affectations. It will get by. It will go wherever 
American singers go, and it will get into American homes, 
among Americans who will understand exactly what it 
means and what it is all about. This is a prophecy. It is 
a safe one. 

(Carl Fischer, New York) 
MEMORIES (for Violin and Piano) 
By Richard Czerwonky 

_ This is a charming little piece, a folk song, perfectly 
simple, a useful exercise in double stopping. The first part 
of the melody is played all in thirds, the second phrase 
runs up to the third position, then there is a repetition 
of the first and a series of harmonics at the end. A useful 
and valuable little piece. F. P. 

(J. Fischer & Brother, New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 
CANZONETTA (for Organ) 
By S. Marguerite Maitland 
IN FRIENDSHIP’S GARDEN (for Organ) 
By Rollo F. Maitland 

The Maitlands, father and daughter, prominent in_ the 
musical life of Philadelphia, compose in natural, free- 
flowing fashion, the canzonetta being a cheerful, almost 
child-like melody in E, a reiterated pedal-bass coming later, 
with syncopated chords; then follows a slower portion in 
minor, sweetly sad, and ending as it began. 

The “Garden” piece is expressive, broader in outline, 
with plentiful modulation, an animated middle section, and 
soft finish, all nice music. The pieces are dedicated re- 
spectively to Charles M. Courboin and James Robert 
Gillette. 


SPANISH MILITARY MARCH (for Organ) 
By Humphrey J. Stewart 
This is the composer’s own transcription of the march 

from his music-drama, Gold, produced by the Bohemian 
club of San Francisco in the summer of 1916, at the annual 
Grove Play. The libretto is by F. S. Myrtle, and the story 
is based on the early days of Spanish occupation, this 
march describing in music the entry of the exploring party, 
led by a company of soldiers. Of course, it is bold, big, 
good, natural, spontaneous music, beginning with bugle 
calls, a forceful melody in minor, with a quiet trio in 
neighboring key. Much of it is made of staccato chords, 
and it closes brilliantly. But the only thing Spanish about 
it is its name! 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

TOWARD EVENING (for Piano) 
By A. Walter Kramer 
The unusual and artistic green and yellow sketch, en- 

circled, at the top of this pastoral piece, attracts attention, 
and the music inside continues this attention, for it is 
all very unusual in freedom of harmony and melody. Hardly 
two measures are in the same key; from all of which it 
may be gathered that composer Kramer is treading the 
paths of the modernists, who find in America many fol- 
lowers, for we are folks who like whatever is new, whether 
it has merit or not! Dedicated to “Der Allerschoensten,” 
which probably means his new wife. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, London) 
INTERMEZZO AND INTRODUCTION TO ACT II 
(from Cleopatra’s Night, for Organ) 

Opera by Henry Hadley 

Of the few American composers who have heard their 
operas produced at the Metropolitan Opera House, Henry 
Hadley is distinguished. This composer, conductor, former 
organist, etc., keeps at it everlastingly, publishing music 
in all forms. Gordon Balch Nevin has arranged the two 
excerpts from his latest opera for organ in practical fashion, 
so that the molidious simplicity of the intermezzo is ap- 
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parent, marking it extensively, one hand sometimes playing 
on two manuals, a thing impossible in Mendelssohn's time, 
for the keyboards were too far apart. The excited intro- 
duction to Act II, in polonaise tempo, has individuality, 
with crashing chords and briiliancy; some Far East echoes 
are found in the middle section, with grand climax and 
pompous close. F. W. 


Lillian T. Johnston a Successful Teacher 


It is conceded by many that Lillian T. Johnston has estab- 
lished herself firmly as a distinct force in the teaching field 








LILLIAN T, JOHNSTON 


in Chicago. This opinion is reinforced by the evidence of 


her work, which has grown from year’to year until the 


expansion has taken all of her time both night and day, 
which means that her work in the concert field, where she 
is accorded a high place, has had to be made secondary 
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in importance. This is regrettable, as she is acknowledged 
a well schooled singer, having had tuition under the best 
pedagogues, including William Shakespeare and David 
Bispham. She is a disciple of Albert E. Ruff, the noted 
science voice builder, and when he was drafted by New 
York City she it was who took over his large clientele of 
pupils at his request. Since Mrs. Johnston's recent return 
to Chicago, after her summer work at Flint, Mich., where 
she was kept busy with her teaching and many singing 
engagements, she has occupied the same studio in the Metro 
politan Conservatory, Chicago. 





National Opera Club to Give Radio Program 


Baroness von Klenner, founder and president of the Na 
tional Opera Club of America, has arranged for WEAF 
radio broadcasting on the evening of February 26, of a 


program in which artists of the club will take part, includ- 
ing herself, in a talk on opera in America. Mme. dePas 
quali, who has returned from operatic triumphs in Italy 
and Yakova Loukin, baritone, will give excerpts from Pag 
liacci, and the Opera Choral, under Signor Sapio, will sing 
choruses. The time set is 8 to 10 p. m. 
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CHICAGO HAS ANOTHER BUSY 
DAY OF CONCERTS ON SUNDAY 


Francis More, Maria Ivogun, Lyell Barber and the Beethoven Trio Appear the Same Day—Columbia School Faculty 
in Sixth Recital—Arthur Kraft with Glee Club—Harold Loring Impresses—Czerwonky in Annual 
Appearance—Other Events 


Chicago, February 17.—The vast Auditorium was not 
big enough to harbor all the admirers of Kreisler at bis 
first recital of the year, and some eight hundred had to 
content themselves with seats on the stage and sixty-four 
others were accommodated in the orchestra pit. Neither 
Kreisler nor his accompanist were at their very best, If 
singers are criticized when they sing off pitch, also violinists 
who sin against true pitch should be called to account and 
Kreisler on more than one occasion at this recital deviated 
from the intended tone. This criticism being set 
down, let it be said further that Kreisler’s program was 
not the one expected of such a great artist, who may say 
“Business is business; I give the public what the 
When I did not, I played even in Chicago 
empty benches at Orchestra Hall. Today I play 
things that sell the house as well as my records. 
Thus, I should care if a critic on a musical paper finds fault 
with my program.” True, Mr. Kreisler, but then play 
those little pieces as though you enjoyed them, as though 
you had practiced them, but not in the manner you rendered 
them on Sunday afternoon, February 11. True also, the 
public was most enthusiastic, that repetitions were numer- 
ous, that thirty minutes after the program was concluded the 
applause made imperative the addition of many 
encores. It is true also that the reviewers on the daily 
papers were, as ever, sanguine in praising Kreisler’s playing, 
but surely Kreisler knows that he did not play half as well 
as he can, and to one of his greatest admirers, he was on 
this Sunday afternoon a keen disappointment. F, Wight 
Neumann managed the concert. 
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FRANCIS Moore RECITAL, 

Francis Moore gave a piano recital 
at the Blackstone Theater, under the management of Rachel 
Busey Kinsolving. Heard in the Beethoven Dances in G 
and ( the young and very talented artist made a fine 
impression on his discriminating audience. His playing 


reflects the serious student, but one who has looked on the 
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fine side of life, who enjoys it and knows how to make 
music lively, be it even Beethoven or Bach. 

Mr. Moore made a big success and he may be counted 
among the popular pianists heard here this season. Un- 
fortunately, this reporter had left the hall when Mr. Moore 
played Mozart's sonata in F major, Debussy’s Arabesque, 
Brahms’ waltz in A flat, the Chopin-Liszt Maiden’s Wish, 
Chopin’s Barcarolle and the Schumann Symphonic Etudes, 
but from a reliable source it was learned that the further 
the program advanced the more tumultuous was the audience 
in its approbation and more impressive the renditions given 
by the recitalist, 

IvocuN At OrcuEsTRA HALL. 


Orchestra Hall held a large audience for the recital which 
Maria Ivogun offered there, under the Wessels and Voegeli 
management, also on Sunday afternoon last. Miss Ivogun, 
a great favorite here, sang Bishop’s Lo, Hear the Gentle 
Lark, a group of lieder by Schumann, the cavatina from 
Donizetti's Don Pasquale,.a group of English songs by 
La Forge, Josten, Huerter and Buzzi-Peccia, and the Zer- 
binetta aria from Adriadne auf Naxos. Although somewhat 
hampered by a cold, Miss Ivogun sang with her customary 
charm and lovely phrasing, winning her listeners from the 
start, and she scored heavily at the hands of a delighted 
audience. There were recalls and demands for extras 
throughout the program. 

LyeL.t BARBER IN 


A former resident, returning after having conquered other 
lands and other parts of his own country, Lyell Barber was 
greeted by a large and friendly audience at his piano recital 
at the Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, February 11. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Barber has received the major portion of 
his training in the Windy City, Chicago takes pride in the 
success he has attained. A young pianist with much to 
recommend him, Mr. Barber sets forth readings that are ad- 
mirably thought out, clean-cut and exquisitely finished. 
There is a certain elegance and refinement of style, coupled 
with imaginative insight and musical intelligence, evidenced 
in his renditions. Heard for the purpose of this review in 
a Chopin group—made up of the B flat major polonaise, 
C minor nocturne, two preludes and B minor scherzo—and 
his last group consisting of Cyril Scott’s A Mountain Brook, 
Prelude by Edward Harris (dedicated to Mr. Barber), 
Nerini’s Ronde des Lutins, Tschaikowsky’s Meditation and 
the Liszt Mephisto Waltz, all carefully and admirably ex- 
ecuted, Mr. Barber made a splendid impression. Needless 
to add that his auditors found much enjoyment in his play- 
ing and left no doubt in the young artist’s mind as to their 
hearty approval. He was compelled to add encores and re- 
peat some of his numbers. Here is a young pianist whose 
progress will be interesting to watch, and he will progress 
steadily, for it is in his make-up. 

Tue BeetHoven Trio’s Second ProGRAM. 


At five o’clock, when all other concerts were practically 
finished, an enjoyable hour was spent in the drawing room 
of the Cordon Club, listening to the second chamber music 
program of the Beethoven Trio’s series. In that length of 
time this splendid organization played two trios—Rubin- 
stein’s in B flat and Gretchaninoff’s in C minor and a set 
of Miniatures by Bridge. There is much to admire in the 
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playing of the Beethoven trio—made up of M. Jennette 
Loudon, pianist; Ralph Michaelis, violinist, and Theodore Du 
Moulin, cellist—-for it has a great deal to offer, much that 
goes for the perfection of ensemble playing, bringing out 
ail the beauties contained in the numbers it presents and, 
on the whole, making chamber music thoroughly enjoyable. 
The numbers above mentioned were so charmingly done as 
to make the listeners happy to have been there, and doubt- 
less made the players as happy. All! in all, it was a most 
pleasurable hour and one could not help enjoy, besides, the 
wholly “homey” and intimate atmosphere afforded by the 
sumptuous drawing room and the informality and comfort 
of the seating. Why cannot all chamber music be presented 
thus? This concert added another success to the long list 
enjoyed by the Beethoven Trio. The third and last program 
of the series will be given Sunday afternoon, March 25, at 
the same hour, five o’clock. 
CotumsBia ScHoot Facutty Mempers Hearp. 

At the Playhouse, Alma Hays Reed, soprano, and William 
Hill, pianist, members of the faculty of the Columbia School 
of Music, were heard jointly, making the sixth recital of 
last Sunday afternoon. 

ArtHur Krart with Gee Cuus. 

As soloist with the Armour & Company Glee Club at Kim- 
ball Hall, Monday evening, February 12, Arthur Kraft car- 
ried off the honors of the night. Displaying his lovely 
tenor voice to best advantage and singing with his custom- 
ary charm and skill, Mr. Kraft accomplished some of the 
best singing he has done in these surroundings. That means 
much, for Mr. Kraft is often heard in Chicago, and he 
seldom—one might say, never—disappoints. 

Harotp O. Lorine on INpIAN Music. 

The Prairie Club met Tuesday evening, February 13, in 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute. Although a disagreeable night 
for Prairie doings, a good-sized audience was assembled 
which made up in enthusiasm for its lack in numbers. The 
offering was Harold A. Loring in a very unique and decid- 
edly different than usual lecture-recital on the subject of 
Indian music and character. A full-blooded Sioux Indian, 
in native raiment and native accoutrements, assisted in illus- 
trations of Indian life, ceremonials, and various dances 
characteristic of the race. 

Mr. Loring proved a very interesting exponent of primi- 
tive American song and tune at the piano, and was full of 
his subject. In lecture or narrative he was at home and 
evidenced possession of all of the essentials authenticating 
long residence among the red men. He is not only pleasing 
as a talker but also speaks with assurance and is convincing. 
It was a scholarly etfort both from the standpoint of music 
and diction. He played several of his own transcriptions. 
In short, he gave a very intimate view of the original Ameri- 
can, which was not only educational but also highly enter- 
taining. The audience was very responsive. 


RicHArp CZERWONKY’S RECITAL, 


Richard Czerwonky, head of the violin department at the 
Bush Conservatory of Music and conductor of its training 
school orchestra, offered his annual Chicago recital at Kim- 
ball Hall, Tuesday evening, February 13. For the occasion 
Mr. Czerwonky had built an unusually interesting program, 
introducing several new compositions, and rendered it with 
his accustomed fine art and skill. A large audience ap- 
plauded everything he did to the echo. First performances 
were given to Il canto della Lontananza by G. Francesco 
Malapiero, Paul Juon’s Chant du Berceau and Humoresque 
Orientale by Joseph Piastro, Rowland Leach’s Impromptu 
and Mr. Czerwonky’s own Ein Lebenscarnival. 


Music THE BLinp MAN’s SOLACE. 

Music had always been a hobby of Albert Franciscus, and 
when he suddenly lost his eyesight, it became his solace. He 
had a collection of 700 phonograph records which he played 
during the long hours when he was alone. A Junior Red 
Cross worker asked him to tell the stories of some of the 
operas to the hospitalized ex-service men, and to illustrate 
these stories with his fine records. Mr. Franciscus refused, 
for he didn’t believe the men would care for opera. He, 
however, got up a program and took the bedridden men on 
a “Hearing Europe” trip, during which they visited four- 
teen countries and heard Spanish dances, soft melodies and 
Gregorian chants. This took so well that he branched out 
and is now giving a series of talks on the History of Musie, 
illustrated with records. He has a clientele of women’s 
clubs, church societies and neighborhood groups. 

Menns Entertain For RatsA AND RIMINI. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rudolph Menn gave a dinner in honor of 
Rosa Raisa and her husband, Giacomo Rimini, at their resi- 
dence, Wednesday evening, February 14. This being Valen- 
tine’s Day, suspended above the table were two hearts, one 
showing the picture of Rosa Raisa and the other of Rimini. 
Besides the guests of honor and Dr. and Mrs. Menn and 
their children—Paul, the well known lawyer and a fine vio- 
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linist, and Olga, a young society belle and a singer of much 
talent—were Mr. and Mrs. Vittorio Arimondi, Ettore Ruffo, 
Francesco Daddi, Mr. Bifield, Mrs. Wahl, Helen Hopkins, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Rene Devries. After the dinner the 
guests were entertained on the top floor of the house, where 
the Menns have a ballroom and a full size theater and where 
Miss Hopkins danced as well as a premiere danseuse, Daddi 
sang a few songs, Mr. Bifield acted as master of ceremonies, 
Dr. Menn was the chef de claque, Paul Menn the manager 
of properties, and Rene Devries sang a few songs to the 
great merriment of the small audience. The affair was 
pronounced a huge success by all present. 
FLorENcE TRUMBULL IN RECITAL. 

The coldest day of the year could not keep at home the 
music-lovers who had secured tickets for the debut of Flor- 
ence Trumbull in a piano recital at Orchestra Hall on 
Wednesday evening, February 14. All those present mani- 
fested their pleasure by applauding warmly the representa- 
tive of the Leschetizky school. ‘The nineteen years Miss 
Trumbull spent in Europe with the late master were, no 
doubt, well occupied, as she comes back to her native land 
fully equipped to impart to others the knowledge she has 
acquired from Leschetizky and which enables her to 
demonstrate her own technical equipment to best advantage, 
even though, as a matter of record, it must be written that 
on more than one occasion Miss Trumbull struck the wrong 
note. 

This is about the guy thing that marred her otherwise 
splendid playing of her program, which was one of the 
most comprehensive billed this season by one pianist. It com- 
prised in the first _ group the Mozart fantasie in D minor, 
the same composer’s minuet in E fiat major, Gigue by Haes- 
sler and Beethoven's sonata, No. 2, opus ‘31. The second 
group brought forth.a well executed and well thought out 
interpretation of Emanuel Moor’s. intermezzo.  Stierlin- 
Vallon’s Arlequin was beautifully “sung” on the piano by 
Miss Trumbull, who drew from her instrument not only 
in this number, but all through her long and interesting pro- 
gram, a tone of great beauty, never blurred, and her reading 
of this and other selections showed unmistakably the deep 
student and the fine artist. Probably the best thing she did 
was the playing of her master’s intermezzo scherzando and 
Leschetizky’s clever piece has never been heard to better 
advantage than on this occasion. Saint-Saens’ bourree for 
left hand alone and Rachmaninoff’s serenade concluded the 
group. In the Liszt St. Francis Walking on the Waves, 
Miss Trumbull’s technic served her well, as all the intrica- 
cies of the difficult number completely disappeared under her 
sure fingers, and the dynamics she built up were orchestral 
and as pleasing to the ear as her pianissimos. Her last group 
was made up entirely of numbers by Chopin, and at the 
conclusion of her program as well as all through its course 
many encores had to be added to her printed contributions. 

From this recital one would formulate the opinion that 
besides a superb technic, Miss Trumbull has great imagina- 
tive power with a tendency toward the poetic, and in adding 
that she is a very happy acquisition to this city, where, no 
doubt, her recitals will. be numerous and her admirers 
legion, will attest Pron id her success was as big as 
legitimate and that she made on her public a deep impres- 
sion. Wessels & Voegeli managed the concert. 

Opera iN Our LANGUAGE FouNDATION’s PERFORMANCE. 

The Playhouse again harbored the Opera in Our Language 
Foundation, which on this occasion presented a ballet by a 
French composer, Luigini, and Cavalleria Rusticana, 
from the pen of an Italian, Mascagni. Cavalleria was sung 
in English and the ballet danced by local talent. The Opera 
in Our Language Foundation has, if all that is said be true, 
affiliated itself with a school of opera and the results ob- 
tained so far this season are not greatly in the favor of the 
advancement of the cause of opera in English nor of the 
American composer in general. It seems to this reporter 
that the best talent available should have been called to- 
gether to uphold the cause of opera in English and to pro- 
mulgate the hearts of Americans works of compatriots, as 
amateurish performances are always open to severe criticism. 
Though this department of the Musicat Courter too has 
always been a staunch supporter of Mrs. Freer and her 
ideas, it must be pointed out to her publicity department 
that she erred sadly when she gave such poor ground and 
frail foundation to her splendid ideas, which, if built on 
conservative but artistic lines, would have brought fame to 
her instead of the ridicule of her detractors, whom, unfor- 
tunately, are too numerous here and to whom she gave many 
chances to rejoice, as ‘will insecure singers, poor choristers, 
inadequate scenery, the productions so far have been below 
those presented by other schools in Chicago, and opera in 
English was dealt a severe blow this season by having been 
so badly presented here. This reporter boomed as much as 
possible the venture from the time of its birth, but today a 
halt is necessary, as flattery would also hurt the cause of 
opera in English and especially the American composer who 
would suffer more by having his wark performed poorly 
than not at all. 

For this reason alone Mrs. Freer and her associates are 
politely advised to secure better talent than that heard this 
season at the Playhouse, as with the exception of The Cor- 
sican Girl which as far as the conductor and some of the 
singers were concerned, was meritorious, the others hardly 
came up to expectation. The Opera in our Language Foun- 
dation should give works by American composers, especially 
works that have never been heard, as then a standard of 
criterion can be established, as when this new enterprise 
starts to invade the domains of foreign operas heard a few 
wecks ago by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, the results, 
to say the least, are ludicrous. 

AvuGusta CottLow’s RECITAL. 


Augusta Cottlow was heard in a piano recital at Kimball 
Hall on Thursday evening, February 15, under the manage- 
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ment of Rachel Busey Kinsolving and scored a huge success 
with her discriminating and enthusiastic audience. Herman 
Devries, critic of the Chicago Evening American, stated 
in his review of February 16 that “Augusta Cottlow, leader 
of women pianists, pleases,” and adds that “Miss Cottlow's 
lace is unique among feminine pianists. Is there anyone 
just like Augusta Cottlow?” Glen Dillard Gunn, himself a 
pianist of high attainment, paid Miss Cottlow the follow- 
ing high tribute in his review in the Chicago Herald-Exam- 
iner, of which he is the fearless music critic: “Augusta 
Cottlow second only to Paderewski. Woman pianist dem- 
onstrates in recital here that she is foremost artist of her 
sex.” Mr. Gunn went on to state that, “After Paderewski, 
Miss Cottlow played the most important program, and after 
Paderewski also, always and of course, Miss Cottlow played 
with as much distinction, individuality, personality and 
virtuosity as any pianist that the season has brought to 
us.” The critic on the Tribune, Edward Moore, stated that 
“Augusta Cottlow in piano recital ranks with the best,” and 
that “piano playing to rank with the season’s best was on 
exhibition at Kimball Hall, emanating from the fingers 
and still more from the brain of Augusta Cottlow.” Lack 
of space forbids giving excerpts from the eulogious tributcs 
paid the famous pianist by Maurice Rosenfeld, another 
pianist, and critic of the Daily News; Karleton Hackett, 
the erudite musical editor of the Evening Post, and Eugene 
Stinson, the truthful writer on music for the Journal. 
As a matter of record, Miss Cottlow’s program is here 
reprinted: C sharp major prelude and fugue from Bach's 
Well Tempered Clavichord, Beethoven’s C minor sonata, 
the Chopin B major nocturne and F minor ballade, the 
MacDowell Norse sonata, Birds at Dusk by Fannie Dillon, 
Palmgren’s Bird Song and the Liszt Mephisto Waltz. 
MENDELSSOHN CLUuRP CONCERT. 

The second concert of its twenty-ninth season showed 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club, under the direction of its 
director, Harrison M. Wild, at its best. Orchestra Hall 
held a large audience on Thursday evening, February 15, that 
feted not only the choristers but also the soloist, Hans Hess, 
the distinguished and popular American cellist. The Mendels- 
sohn Club, a male chorus, has been a potent factor in the 
musical life of this city. It is a body of singers all of 
whom love their work, which, for them, is not work but 
pleasure, and that enjoyment of singing is reflected in the 
manner in which the songs inscribed on the program are 
rendered by this homogeneously fine organization, which 
is efficient in each department. To single out one sing of 
the many presented by the club on this occasion seems 
unjust, yet Little Mother of Mine, by H. T. Burleigh, was 
so superbly rendered as to deserve that distinction. A well 
comprehensive and interesting list of numbers had been 
billed by the conductor who, with his choristers, scored 
one of the biggest successes in his many years of service 
as head of this worthy organization. 

As to the soloist of the evening, little need be said here 
which has not at one time or another been mentioned in 
these columns, as Hans Hess, whenever billed, is sure to 
give added attraction when he only appears as assisting 
artist, and a source of financial benefit when he appears 
in recital. A conscienticus artist, he had built a program 
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that well fitted the occasion and he played it in such a 
manner as to reflect honor not only upon himself but also upon 
the club that had chosen him as soloist for its second con- 
cert. Hess made a distinct hit and his appearances are 
more and more numerous, and the reason for his popu- 
larity is easy to understand after hearing him anew on 
this occasion. Hess is always at his best and nothing more 
need be said. 
Beetuoven Trio at City Cvus. 

For the second time this season the Beethoven Trio pre- 
sented an ensemble program at the City Club in the series 
of chamber music concerts being presented there. On 
February 14 the Beethoven Trio won much well deserved 
success by its playing of the Beethoven E flat trio, the 
theme and variations from the Tschaikowsky trio, opus 50, 
and a set of Miniatures by Frank Bridge. There was a 
large audience on hand which left no doubt as to its 
pleasure by hearty plaudits. 

Cuicaco SYMPHONY OrCHESTRA CONCERT. 


Without the assistance of a soloist, the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave, at its regular pair of concerts on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, February 16 and 
17, one of the most enjoyable programs of the present 
season. Two Americans had a place on the program—John 
Alden Carpenter, with his ever popular Perambulator Suite, 
a musical gem, and Charles Tomlinson Griffes, whose The 
White Peacock and Clouds (heard as piano numbers) made 

(Continued on Page 65). 








A New Mexican Operetta 


PEPIT 


By Augustus C. Knight 
For High Schools and Amateur Societies 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


his operetta has been produced several times from 
manuscript, and has met with uncommon success. 
Mr. E. S. Pitcher, Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools of Auburn, Maine, produced it from 
manuscript, and what he has to say about it is 
interesting reading: 

“We played PEPITA twice to crowded houses, and 

the audience was delighted with the operetta, which 

was, in the general opinion, the best ever given here. 

The principal of the school, Mr. Moulton, and the 

teachers were highly pleased with the work.” 
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Following my New York debut and the twenty recitals which I played in Mexico during the past 
three months, in which time I have become well acquainted with Baldwin concert grands, I desire to 
express to you x entire satisfaction and admiration of the supreme qualities of the instruments you 
I shall be delighted to use the Baldwin in my future recitals in America 


There is something particularly beautiful in the quality of tone of the Baldwin, a quality which 


After having heard the Baldwin played also by my colleagues, Wilhelm Bachaus and Alfredo Casella, 
I can heartily and definitely state that in my judgment the Baldwin stands in the front rank of artistic 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE MUSIC 


SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


An Account of the Wonderful Growth of This Sterling Body and Its Accomplishments 


there is printed the program of 
National Conference, which will 
week of April 9. The meeting is 
not because it is the sixteenth year 
of this conference, but because each year has been marked 
by progress in increased membership, music education de 
clopment, and professional advancement of the teaching 
profession, It is noteworthy because it is probably 

te achers working A asa 
profession 


Elsewhere in this tssuc 
the Music Supervisors’ 
in Cleveland, the 


particularly noteworthy, 


mect 


also 
body ot music 
unit for the advancement of their 
The conference was started in Keokuk, la, in 1907. 
There were sixty-six members Today the enrollment is 
probably 1,500. It is only a question of time when every 
school music in the United States will be a 
member of this conference, whether they are able to attend 
the conventions or not. Each year prominent names are 
added to the program. Educators from all parts of the 
United States are more than anxious to give to the confer 
ence members the benefit of their training and experience 
Prominent musicians of the country are being attracted to 
this meeting by the sincerity of purpose behind the whole 
movement, together with the wonderful accomplishments 
which have resulted from these unselfish meetings. It is 
an interesting fact that at the Cleveland meeting two great 
orchestral conductors, Dr. Walter Damrosch, of New York, 
and Nikolai Sokoloff, of Cleveland, will appear on the 
program as instructors, the former giving a lesson in ap 
preciation, using Beethoven's Fifth Symphony as an exam 
ple, and the latter having as his topic The Symphony Or 
chestra as Related to the Music of the Public Schools 
At another session Ernest Bloch, head of the Cleveland 
Conservatory and an eminent composer, will discuss the rela 
tion of music theory to high school instruction. The whole 
convention is guided by an earnestness of purpose which is 
affairs of this character. People usually attend 
conventions to have a good time, The supervisors not only 
accomplish this, but actually attend school for the entire 
symposiums are all interesting and instructive 
men and women whose experience 
eminently fits them for this service, and there is no more 
potent agency for the welfare of the young supervisor than 
the influence of these meetings 
Pure ProressionaL Teacher VERSUS THI 
In the early days of school music the importance of mu- 
icianship was not stressed as it is today. Perhaps for this 
the professional teacher looked upon school music as 
omething which was in the incipient stage, and therefore 
hould not be taken seriously. Statistics have proved that 
very few people in proportion to the population know very 
much about music, They are not interested in musical de- 
velopment because they are satisfied to look upon it as a 
form of entertainment, rather than an intellectual accom 
plishment. It is understood that if we are to become a 
musical nation, and there is no reason why we should not, 
the salvation depends upon the musical activities in the pub 
lic schools. There are two lines of development. The first 
wherein the reading of music is stressed, and the second 
where the emphasis ts laid upon the appreciation side. The 
ideal course is a combination of the two, but it is difficult 
to proportion the work so that the instruction will equalize. 
Che advocates of the former method defend their stand on 
the ground that if children are able to read music fluently 
they will have an interest in the work which will encourage 
them to further effort. The search for music knowledge 
will be easy by this method, and the joy which comes from 
heing able to do the thing wili more than compensate for 
the laborious efforts which are necessary in the initial 
Stages 
‘The latter advocates claim that in order to inspire interest 
it is first necessary for the pupils to understand thoroughly 
the meaning of music and use it as a background for the 
technical s'udy of sight reading at a later stage of educa- 
tional development. The professional musician would be 
more apt to be influenced by the former method because he 
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realizes fully the importance of technique. It is generally 
c.aimed that if a pupil possesses technical knowledge he is 
better equipped to underst and music than if his impressions 
are visionary. The latter scheme, however, appeals more 
strong.y to the educators because ‘of the pedagogical value 
of this type of instruction. However, the National Con- 
ference is open-minded. It is not intended that any one 
method should be accepted or approved, but the main purpose 
is to aid supervisors to become better teachers no matter 
what system they favor, or what methods are used. 

Tue MUSICIANSHIP OF THE CONFERENCE, 

Over the period of sixteen years’ experience, the advance 
in musicianship has been remarkable. In many instances 
who were formerly not equipped in this regard 
have been serious students, particularly in the orchestra 
field. Many now play the instruments of the orchestra, 
and play them well. This is attested by the fact that an 
excellent concert is to be given by the supervisors’ chorus 
and the supervisors’ orchestra. This year the chorus will 
be conducted by Mr. Otto Meissner of Milwaukee, whose 
excellent work both as a choral conductor and composer 
has placed him among the most prominent music educators 
in the country. The orchestra will be conducted by Osbourne 
McConathy of Evanston, Ill, who for many years has 
been a leading light in school music. It would be intere sting 
if a great many professional teachers were to become mem- 
bers of this body and find out exactly what is being done 
not only at conventions of this kind, but during the entire 
school year, where the daily drill in the class room is 
producing results in music development which are compar- 
able to the finest things being done in other branches of 
education, 

It is an unfortunate situation in many cities that some 
people in charge of public education are not fully aware 
of the tremendous importance of music as a co-ordinating 
factor in education. In such places the subject does not 
receive the time which should be justly allotted to it, and for 
that reason progress is not as rapid as it should be. 


teachers 


THe IMPORTANCE OF THE CONFERENCE. 

The importance of the conference lies largely in the fact 
that those who attend these meetings go back to their work 
inspired to better effort and a more intelligent understanding 
of the work they are doing. It broadens teachers, takes 
them out of the professional rut into which many of them 
unconsciously fall by an over-zealousness to our duty, and 
empowers them to see the bigger things in their work and 
to ignore the non-essentials which so frequently take up 
time which should be devoted to bigger and better things. 
All phases of their work are discussed, from kindergarten 
to instruction in high school theory. Some of the subjects 
include the teaching of rote songs, testing changed and 
changing voices, part singing, music in the rural communi- 
ties, appreciation classes, instrumental music, etc. Prac- 
tically every phase of the subject of school music is treated 
fully, and if any supervisor has problems which she is not 
able to solve the National Conference is the place to which 
she should go for further knowledge concerning the im- 
portance of the task which she is daily performing in the 
class room. It is this particular work which counts in the 
long run. 


House’s Success in Cosi Fan Tutte 
Judson House is making his mark wherever he appears 
in the Hinshaw Cosi Fan Tutte production on tour, direct 
proof being his engagement to sing Samson in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 24, where he made a hit in the opera. He will 
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JUDSON HOUSE 


share honors with Julia Claussen and Fred Patton. He 
will also sing King Olaf in the Busch work, at Mt. Carmel, 
Pa., May 14. A few comments anent his opera tour follows: 

Not many tenors can act with the unction of Mr. House. To him 
it was a regular lark and he had a very good time.—Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. 


The cast was heralded as stars, and they all sang well, exception- 
ally so, especially Miss Williams and Judson House; the latter pos- 
sesses a plcasing light tenor.—-Tulsa Daily World. 


supose House, cast as Ferrando, a naturally born smetion, p 
vided not a few of the laughs, and his tenor voice held great Salety 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 

department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and of musi- 
cal getee cutouts Se eats © Se anew Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
Fe dinar te alle tates eoiione 
es are en, to w intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are ey at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


Zuro Grand Opera Company (Details of contest 
in Musicat Courter for January 25)—$100, $75, 
$50 and $25 for the designs of settings for any one 
of the following operas: Aida, Carmen, Faust, Rigo- 
letto. Contest ends April 15. Opera Design Con- 
test, Carona Mundi, Inc., 312 West Fifty-fourth 
street, New York. 


American Academy in Rome (details in issue 
January 4)—Fellowship in Musical Composition open 
to unmarried men who are citizens of the United 
States. Applications will be received until March 1. 
Roscoe Guernsey, executive secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, New York. 


Connecticut State Federation “ Music Clubs (de- 
tails in issue February 15)—$10 for the Young Art- 
ists’ Contest to be held in Sprague Memorial Hall, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., March 24. Mrs. 
Stain M. Card, 116 Edna avenue, Bridgeport, 

onn. 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal ne in combination 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington avenue, New York City. 


The Hymn Society (details in issue February 15)— 
$50 for the best hymn-tune to be composed before 
April 8 for the Harvard prize hymn of Major Harry 
W. Farrington, Our Christ. Rev. Dr. Milton S. 
Littlefield, Corona, L. I, N. Y. 

Lindsborg Messiah Festival (details in issue Feb- 
ruary 22)—$750 in cash and scholarships, contest for 
piano, organ, Violin, voice, expression and girls’ glee 
clubs. Oscar Lofgren, Bethany College, Lindsborg, 
Kan. 

Chicago Musical College (details in issue February 
15)—Free scholarships for the summer school from 
June 25 to August 4. Chicago Musical College, 630 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Bush Conservatory (details in issue February 15) 

Free scholarships for the summer school from June 
27 to July 31. C. Jones, registrar, 839 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 











solo and duet numbers throughout the 


of his 
imes. 


in many opera.—— 


Toledo 
Judson House and Leo de Hierapolis were altogether splendid, the 

former a potent farceur, contributing unction and suavity to the fun. 
Muncie Morning Star, 

interpretation of the role was inter- 


tenor, whose 
favorite with the audience.—Leader, 


was a 


Judson House, t 
esting and artistic, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Judson House (Don verses contributed all of his share to the 
evening's enjoyment. He had a fine, thoroughly trained tenor voice. 
His acting was a delight. As the Albanian nobleman he is an irre- 
sistible lover; he begs serenades, teases and flatters with adorable 
finesse.—-The Topeka Daily State Journal. 


Alexander Avenue Baptist Church Concert 


A concert was given at the Alexander Avenue Baptist 
Church on February 2, the soloists being Claire Brook- 
hurst, contralto; Easton Kent, tenor; Jan Pawel Wolanek, 
violinist, and Carl M. Roeder, organist. Miss Brook- 
hurst revealed a voice of richness, volume and good range, 
and her singing was made more enjoyable by her splendid 
diction. Mr. Kent has a tenor voice of smooth, pleasing 
quality, and he gave much pleasure in the admirable rendi- 
tion of his songs. The violin numbers were played with 
real artistry and finish of style by Mr. Wolanek. His 
fluent technic, his pure, singing tone and his musicianly 
interpretations won the admiration of all; he had to repeat 
the Old Dance, by Aussek-Burmester. The Rubinstein 
concerto in D minor was played by Ornstein’s Ampico 
recording, with Mr. Roeder playing an excellent organ 
accompaniment. Mr. Roeder also accompanied Mr. Kent. 
David Buttolph was at the piano for Miss Brookhurst and 
Mr. Wolanek. 
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Alliance, Ohio, February 8.—The Alliance City Band 
gave a popular concert at the high school auditorium. The 
Southern Rhapsodie, with harp obligato, was the feature of 
the program, with H. Chalmers Rego of Akron as harpist. 
Solo numbers were also offered by Mr. Rego. R. M. 


Akron, Ohio, February 9.—Louise Homer appeared 
in recital at the Armory, under the auspices of the ‘Luesday 
Musical Club. She opened her concert with an aria, Vo 
Far Guerra, from Rinaldo (Handel) and He Shall Feed 
His Flock, from Messiah. Songs by Franz Schubert and 
Carl Loewe followed. The third group contained four 
songs by Sidney Homer, husband of the soloist. Excellent 
piano accompaniments by Eleanor Scheib added greatly to 
the pleasure of the concert. 

Sophie Braslau appeared for the second time before an 
Akron audience. Her well chosen program displayed her 
versatility. The first group comprised numbers by Bassani, 
Handel, Enrich Wolff and Schubert. The following group 
included Thou Art Risen, My Beloved, by Coleridge-Taylor ; 
Send Me a Lover, St. Valentine, a quaint English ballad; 
Weepin’ Mary, by Burleigh, and Ma Lv'll Batteau, a charac- 
teristic southern melody. In the Rachmaninoff numbers, 
O Thou Billowy Harvest Field and Vocalise (song without 
words), and Eili, Fili by Shalitt, the singer appeared at 
her very best. She closed with the drinking song from 
Lucrezia Borgia, by Donizetti. Ethel Cave-Cole, as accom- 
panist, gave Miss Braslau fine support. R 


Atlanta, Ga., February 10.—The Atlanta Music Festi- 
val Association announces that Chalapin will sing during 
the Metropolitan Opera week, in Verdi's Don Carlos. 

Under the auspices of the Drama League, Dorothea Spin- 
ney gave a series of Greek plays at Egieston Memorial Hall. 
Robed in simple Greek costume, the stage simply set, Miss 
Spinney acted vitally plays written twenty-three hundred 
years ago. She presented Medea, the Hippolytus and the 
Electra of Euripides. 

The Atlanta Music Club followed up an interesting sonata 
program last week with a recital of chamber music. George 
F. Lindner, director of the Atlanta Conservatory of Music, 
was in charge. He was assisted by Ethel Byer and Aloy 
Kremer, pianist, and Raymond Thompson, cellist. The 
sonata program was in charge of Nana Tucker, assisted 
by Mrs. Charles Dowman, Mrs. Charles Murray, Eda 
Bartholomew, Blanche Roberts and Merrill Hutchinson. 

The musical tea given at the Woman's Club, the third of 
the series of president’s teas, was a great success. Mrs. B. 
M. Boykin presided, assisted’ by Mrs. E. H. Goodhart, Mrs. 
Charles Goodman, Mrs. J. A. Carlyle, Mrs. Alonzo Richard- 
son, Mrs. W. F. Trenary, Mrs. W. P. Lemmon, Mrs. John 
A. Manget, Alyce Taylor, Mrs. L. L. Milligan, Mrs. T. G. 
Delph, Mrs. Bick Moore and Mrs. Harvey L. Parry. Others 
taking part in the program were Mrs. John M. Cooper, 
Louise Spalding Foster, Mrs. Byron Patton, Mrs. Charles 
Holmes Weaver, Mrs. C. C. Walkley, Claudia Frederick, 
Mrs. Walter A. Sims and Mrs. Dudley Glass. 

Pupils of Evelyn Jackson, who is director of the Junior 
Music Study Club, gave the first recital of the spring season 
at the studio in West Fifth street, last week. Those ap- 
pearing were Alice Gray Garrison, Elizabeth Skeen, Mary 
Trammell, Elizabeth Morgan, Betsy Brown, Lucy Harris, 
Jeanette B. Thompson, Ella Huffman, Eilzabeth Howard, 
Sarah Harris, Martha Brady, Caroline Thompson, William 
Howard, Anne Huffman, Margaret Smith, Mary Muldow 
Brown, Martha Shellnut, Bala Eisenberg, Zelda Webb and 
Mary Hutchinson. 

Charles A. Sheldon gave his weekly organ recital at the 
Auditorium on Sunday afternoon. He was assisted by a 
violinist, Helen Louise Browne, who has returned from 
New York for a brief visit. ; 

The regular monthly meeting of the Monroe Kiwanis 
Club was featured by a singing contest which drew a large 
crowd and proved an interesting feature. The sides were 
led by J. E. Wright and A. B. Mobley; Mr. Wright’s side 
won the contest. 

The Atlanta Conservatory of Music presented pupils from 
the class of Carroll Sumner in a vocal recital, assisted by 
Rosalind Shephard, pianist, pupil of Mr. Beaton. 

The College Park Music Study Club held its regular 

meeting at the Masonic Hall with the president, Mrs. Hugh 
Couch, presiding, assisted by Mrs. J. D. Conley. The club 
discussed Old Southern Negro Music and a highly interest- 
ing and instructive program was offered by Valera Bennett, 
Mrs, Henry Wall, Christine Trimble, Lucille Mason, Eloise 
Olds, Mamie Fene Cole, Frances Calhoun Jenkins and Mrs. 
Kay. : 
The Eunomian Literary Society of Shorter held its regular 
monthly meeting in Eunomian Hall. Hazel Tuggle, the 
new president, presided. The program was offered by Mary 
Sue Jones, Dorothy Moody, Mary Wright, Genevieve Jones, 
Louise Gay, Frances Williams, Catherine Culpepper, Inez 
King, Marie Sheets, Virginia Albert and Sarah Duncan. 

The Little Theater Guild presented Evelyn Lovette, 
assisted by Harry Pomar, accomplished Atlanta violinist. 

The Gray Street Parent-Teacher’s Association was enter- 
tained with a program offered by Mrs. J. E. Morton, Miss 
Bradley, Miss Lowe, Mrs. J. A. Middlebrooks, Mrs. George 
Stallings, Mrs. Sam McCullough, Mrs. J. H. Hill, Fannie 
Moore and others. 

Lollie Belle Wylie, poet and musician, was honored by the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs*:vhen her song, Georgia, 
was sung by Frances Woodbury and adopted officially as 
the state song. ; 

An artistic costume musicale was given at. the Atlanta 
Auditorium, January 30, under the supervision of Mrs. 
Roger Wilson. Mrs. B. M. Boykin and Mrs. W. B. Price 
Smith, with Mrs. C. K. Ayer and ten leaders of groups 
under their supervision, were in charge. The artists who 
appeared were Mabel Whitney, Mrs. Roger Wilson, Hazel 
Whitney Rolfe, Byron Warner, Robert Pittman, Eldred 
Pritchett, Harry Pomar, Robert Brantley and George 
Ramey. Harry Pomar, both a violinist and a composer, as 
well as the possessor of a beautiful tenor voice of surprising 
strength and clarity, gave several of his own compositions. 
The best one was entitled To a Log Cabin and was a violin 
solo. Another original number was George Ramey’s Ori- 
ental ballet, The Dance of the Lotus Flower. . G. 


. tainment. 


Augusta, Ga., February 10.—The young people of the 
parish of Sacred Heart gave an enjoyable vaudeville enter- 
Those taking part were Joseph J. Mulherin, 
Margaret Sheron, Mary O'Gorman, John Doyle, Margie 
Lenz, Mary McKeown, Isabelle Smith, Gerald O’Connor, 
J. J. Kelly, Kate Lou Henry, Georgia Mulherin, Harry 
Fourcher, Helen Mulherin and Annabel Watkins. 

The Black and White Minstrel Revue, which was pre- 
sented by St. Patrick’s Dramatic Society last week, was 
successful from an artistic as well as a financial standpoint. 
Those who took part in the program, under the direction 
of Ellie Kelly Boone, were Annie Brandenburg, Loretta 
Leonard, Blanche Gardiner, Mary Sumner, Annie and Julia 
Cheshire, Katherine Callohan, Mary Burkhalter, Laurence 
Ward, Cornelius Callahan, Charles Smith, Ed Farrell, 
Philip Farrell, Dennis and Marion Collins, James and 
Marion May, John and Charles Chesire and T. J. O’Shea. 

The local chapter of the Order of DeMolay presented 
a minstrel show. Among those who took part were: Charles 
Ballantine, Hinchie Hughes, Charles Deas, Roger Chau- 
don, W. Hankinson, H. Newman, E. Johnson, Bob Heath, 
Skeets Johnson, Charlie Cooper, Johnny Lenz, Roscoe West, 
Donald Saxon, Leopold Cohen and F. Ewing. 

An organ program of sacred music was presented under 
the direction of Mrs. C. B. Chase at the First Christian 
Church, 

The parents and friends of pupils of Alameda Petit were 
delighted with the recital given by Mary Helen Hynes, 
Martha [Wall, Lillian Neely, Mary Alice Legwin, Mary 
Sylvester, Eugenia Lee, Helen Blum, Fannie Battey, Mari- 
anna Bush, Elsie Lee Blum, Jane Jones, Caroline Wallace, 
Ann Sylvester, Latham Chaffee, Mamie Hull, Louise Bat- 
tey, Peggy Clark, Mary Lillian Murphey, Josephine Wat- 
kins, Katherine Sancken, Katherine Holley, Dorothy Hines, 
Elizabeth Pierce, Louise Silvester, Elizabeth Lee, Ann 
Wingfield, Margaret Goldberg, Anna Louise Beckman, 
Dorothy Playwitz, Marion Smart, Virginia Fowler, Sarah 
Doughty, Marion Neely, Ann Robertson, Frances Robin- 
son, Betty Bigger, Virginia Battey and Olive Stuart. 

P.G 


Birmingham, Ala., February 8—The Song Cycle 
Quartet, under the direction of Emile Levy, is giving a 
series of concerts. The personnel is May Shackelford, 
soprano; Rebecca Bazemore, contralto; Owen Gillespy, 
tenor, and Leon Cole, bass. 

A chamber music concert was given before members of 
the Axis Club, February 6. Participating artists were C. 
R. Klenk, Grace Beggs, Mrs. Ike Marx, Mrs. Ray South, 
Mr. De Milita and Edwin Lyles Taylor. 

Pupils of Lowela Hanlin were heard in recital February 
6, at Cable Hall. 

The Birmingham Music Study Club had for its subject: 
Moods in Music at the last meeting. The club convened in 
Cable Hall with Mrs. J. D. Moore, Jr., as leader. Musical 
numbers were given by Perry Blair, Emma Reid Mitchell; 
Mrs. E. B. Teague, Pearl Stewart and Margaret Proctor. 

A feature of the community concert held at the Lyric 
Theater, was the singing of the quartet of the South High- 
lands Presbyterian Church. Members of the quartet are 
Mrs. B. H. Bumgardner, soprano; Mrs. Maury Calhoun, 
contralto; Lawrence Cooper, tenor, and Arthur Cook, bass. 
Alma Wallace Randall was accompanist. 

Pupils of Clara Harper Steele were heard in a song 
recital at Cable Hall. Those participating were Mrs. J. 
kK. Cunningham, Mrs. J. H. Perkins, Myrtle Hammett, 
Ida Tomlinson, Vera Robinson, Ellen Dupuy, Edith Knox, 
Sophie Stamburger, Elsie Findlay, Maude Kahle, Maude 
a Marjorie Goodwine, Arthur Cooke and J. F. 
Holmes. 

Mme. Schumann Heink appeared here in concert at the 
Jefferson Theater, February 7. A. G. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 


Burlington, Vt., February 9.—Notwithstanding the 
musical limitations of a city the size of Burlington, con- 
ductor Joseph E. Lechnyr has assembled and trained a 
symphony orchestra of more than three-score musicians in 
such a way that a worthwhile concert program was re- 
cently rendered with precision and artistry. Since last 
season each of the choirs has gained considerably, especially 
the string section. The members of the Symphony Society 
and their guests filled every seat in the Majestic Theater 
and many stood throughout the concert. The orchestral 
selections were the overture to Pique Dame (Suppé), Sym- 
phony Pathetique (Tschaikowsky), Scenes Pittoresques 
(Massenet), Procession of the Sardar (Ippolitov-Ivanov) 
and Andante Cantabile (Tschaikowsky) for string orches- 
tra. The soloist was Irene Wilder, who sang My Heart 
At Thy Sweet Voice (from Samson and Delilah) and a 
group of songs by Kramer, Beach, Dvorak and La Forge. 
Her accompanist was Alice Nash. G. M. E. 


Canton, Ohio, February 11.—Mary Frances Fornes, 
dramatic soprano, took the leading role in Princess Bonnie, 
a two-act operetta, presented in the McKinley High school 
auditorium, under the auspices of the Knights of Colum- 
bus players. 

Anna Hysel, contralto, and Grace Haring, soprano, of- 
fered a most pleasing recital in the studio of Lorence B. 
Biechele. 

Josephine Mennez, teacher of piano, gave a lecture-recital 
for her pupils and friends at the Canton Women’s Club. 
She was assisted by Grace Shoop and Ada Deal Ray, pupils 
of Rachel Frease Green. The accompaniments were played 
pas Mennez and the violin obligatos by Ruth McCon- 
nell. R. M 


Cheyenne, Wyo., February 7—On February 2, the 
Irish Band gave two performances in the new high school 
building. A varied program of solos, dances and band 
numbers was presented to a crowd which filled the huge 
auditorium. The concert was sponsored by B. M. Mcln- 
tosh, principal of the high school, and the members of the 
faculty. 

The Cheyenne Choral Club, under the leadership of Carl 
A. Jesse, was heard in its second concert since its forma- 
tion in November. The organization numbers fifty men 
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ROCHESTER ENJOYS CONCERTS BY 
VISITING AND LOCAL MUSICIANS 


Friedman and Thibaud Share Program—The Impresario 
Delights Many—Joseph Bonnet Plays to Capacity Audi- 
ence—John Charles Thomas’ Recital a Revelation— 
Louise Homer and Daughter Sing—Chamber 
Music at Kilbourn Hall—Tuesday Musicale 
Presents Artists—Guy Maier Gives Pro- 
gram for Young People—Notes 


Rochester, N. Y., February 10.—Audiences of capacity 
size have continued to attend the weekly Wednesday night 
concerts at the Eastman Theater. The first of these after 
the Christmas holidays was provided by Ignaz Friedman, 
the Polish pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, the French violin- 
ist, who appeared in joint recital in the Paley series on 
January 10. Both artists had been heard in Rochester once 
hefore, but under much less impressive conditions than 
marked their appearance at the Eastman Theater. They 
played together Brahms’ sonata in G major and Beethoven's 
sonata in C minor. Each artist played a group of short 
pieces and won hearty applause. Charles Hart was accom- 
panist for M. Thibaud. 


Tue Impresario Deticuts Many. 

The following week the Furlong season series was re- 
sumed with a performance of Mozart's comic opera, The 
Impresario, presented by a special company headed by Percy 
Hemus, the American baritone, and including Francis 
Tyler, Thomas McGranihan, Hazel Huntington, Lottice 
Howell and G ladys Craven. This was the first performance 
of the work in Rochester and much curiosity was mani- 
fested in it. The audience applauded the many delightful 
passages warmly and found hearty amusement in the 
character of Schickaneder, presented by Mr. Hemus. The 
display of bravura singing for the two prima donnas 
won special recognition. Paul Eisler, of the Metropolitan, 
came to Rochester especially to conduct the Eastman 
Theater orchestra in the playing of the score. 

Josern Bonnet Piays to Capacity AUDIENCE. 


No more popular musical event has been given all season 
than the recital by Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, on 
the new Eastman Theater organ, January 24. The concert 
was an “extra,” but the house was sold out and many 
were forced to stand. M. Bonnet, making his first local 
appearance since his return from Europe, played a varied 
program, starting with Purcell, Le Grand, Clerambault, 
Buxtehude and Bach, and proceeding to César Franck and 
some of his own compositions. Finally Bonnet played 
with the Eastman Theater Orchestra the Guilmant sym- 
phony concerto in D minor, a complete novely for Roches- 
ter. The orchestra was conducted by Arthur Alexander, 
the regular conductor. Bonnet's recital was preliminary to 
his resumption of work as head of the organ department 
of the Eastman School of Music. 

Joun CyHartes THomas’ Recitat A REVELATION. 

John Charles Thomas, the American baritone, gave a 
song recital on January 31. Although Mr. Thomas was 
favorably known for his work in light opera, he proved 
a revelation as a recital artist, singing four groups of 


“songs including English, Italian, French and German, and 


winning a volume of applause that has not been exceeded 
all season. The recital was in the Paley series. William 
Janaushek was Mr. Thomas’ accompanist. Additional in- 
terest was felt in the recital because Mr. Thomas’ only 
teacher has been Adelin Fermin, now of the Eastman Schoo] 
faculty. 

Loutst Homer AND DauGuter SINc. 

Louise Homer and her daughter, Louise Homer Stires, 
gave a joint recital on February 7 in the Furlong series. 
Both singers were in admirable voice. 

Cuamper Music at Kitpourn Hatt. 

Two concerts in the chamber music series in Kilbourn 
Hall were given in January, one by Pierre Augieras, pianist, 
and Lucille Johnson Bigelow, harpist, on January 15, and 
the other by the Kilbourn Quartet on January 26. The 
recital by Mr. Augieras and Mrs. Bigelow, both of whom 
are members of the Eastman School faculty, was sub- 
stituted for the London Quartet, which was prevented from 
coming by the illness of one of the members. The piano 
and harp combination proved much to the liking of the 
audience, particularly the duets, which included Pierne’s 
Concertstiick. Each artist played a group of short pieces. 

The Kilbourn Quartet concert was made notable by the 
playing of the Brahms quintet for piano and strings, with 
Alf Klingenberg at the piano. The work was given a de- 
lightful performance and won continued applause. The 
quartet members are Vladimir Resnikoff, first violin; Gerald 
Kunz, second violin; Samuel Belov, viola, and Joseph Press, 
cello. 

Tuespay Musica Presents ARTISTS. 

The Tuesday Musicale brought Mary Chappell Fisher, 
organist, to Rochester from Buffalo for a morning recital 
on January 16. Mrs. Fisher is a former member of the 
club and well known in Rochester. She was assisted by 
Margaret Goetze Kellner, soprano: On January 30 the 
Tuesday Musicale presented Erna Rubinstein, violinist, in 
recital in Kilbourn Hall. 

Guy Mater Gives ProcraM ror YOUNG PEopLeE. 

The first of a series of three recitals for the benefit 
of young persons on Saturday afternoons was given under 
direction of the Eastman School on January 27 in Kilbourn 
Hall by Guy Maier, the well known pianist. A large and 
interested audience, with many small children included, 
listened intently to Mr. Maier’s description of the various 
numbers on his program, for each of which he had a 
fascinating story or picturesque fund of comment. The 
purpose of this new series is to present useful knowledge 
of music to young persons in the form of interesting en- 


tertainment. 
Notes. 


The annual concert of Hebing’s Artillery Band, of which 
George Hebi ng is founder and conductor, was given on 
the evening of January 28 before a crowded audience in 
the Lyceum Theater. 

Vladimir Dubinsky, first: cellist of the Eastman School 
of Music, has opened a studio for the teaching of the 
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art of chamber of music to a limited number of pupils. 
This is the first class of this sort formed in Rochester. 
Max Toor, a sixteen-year-old Rochester violinist, made 
his professional debut on the vaudeville bill at the Temple 
Theater the week of January 29. Master Toor is a pu pupil 
of Albert Wolfson, who has lived in Rochester for 
last ten years and has turned out a number of pupils who 
have graduated into professional careers. Master Toor’s 
accompanist in the vaudeville act was Pauline Alpert, a 
young Rochester girl who also hopes to win success in the 
professional field. H. W. S. 


Verdi Club Musical and Dramatic Afternoon 


Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the 
Verdi Club, is giving her members and their friends 
unusual programs this year. That of February 9, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, brought piano numbers by Margaret Niko- 
lorie, who played for the first ame for a private club and 
did so with many individual effects, especially in The Tides 
of Ulanaunaun; Baroness De Torrinoff, who sang an 
operatic aria and Russian songs in costume, including folk 
songs, to the accompaniment of Walter Krebs; Erma 
Frisch, violinist, who played splendid numbers by Wieniaw- 
ski, Hauser and others, her brother accompanying her as 
pianist; a talk on The Relation of Poetry to Music, with 
readings (Tennyson and Pond) by Wilf P. Pond, author- 
editor of The Spur. 

A one-act farce-comedy, A Little Fowl Play (London 
success), was presented under the direction of St. Clair 
Bayfield, who took the part of Gilbert Warren. Also in 
his play were Beatrice Chugarman, Frank Arundel, Moffat 
Johnston and Pessia Passalaqua, and many theatrical people 
present especially enjoyed this finale to the Verdi affair. 

Two members of the reception committee (Mrs. Ernest 
Davis, chairman), who are just now in the limelight, are 
Beulah Louise Henry, inventor, the subject of a special 
article in the February issue of Success, which includes 
three pages, on her many useful inventions, with a picture 
of this comely Lady Edison; the other is Mrs. Samuel 
Rossiter Betts, of whose doings the Palm Beach Daily 
News of January 29 has much to say, including references 
to her beautiful opals, illustrated by a handsome oe 
of her. Guests of honor for the afternoon were: Maud 
Fulton, of the Humming Bird Company; Mrs. James 
Gracie, Mrs. Gardner Hirons, Margaret Vale, Cora Wells 
Trow (president Post Parliament), Ruth Helen Davis 
(president of the Play Producing Society), and Beatrice 
Maude and Amelia Summerville. 


Approval for Samaroff’s No Program Recital 


Apropos of Olga Samaroff's recent recital at which she 
announced no set program but permitted the audience to 
join with her in the selection of music to be played, the 
following comment was made by Theodore Spiering, the 
well known violinist and conductor : 


The announcement that Olga Samaroff will not use a set pro- 
gram in her recital strikes a sympathetic chord. 

I congratulate Mme. tonnes for making this innovation. I 
have always felt that a program prepared weeks before the actual 
date of the performance was unworthy of a true artist. 

Of course, the repertoire as presented by an artist under such 
conditions is to a certain extent limited. It should be. 

Artists should not be expected to have the entire literature at 
their command, aapertaives | like personalities should be individual. 
Each artist’s repertoire should te dodultion. It Should mark the ex- 
tremest reach and range and yoo And, from this he should 
have fullest freedom of choice as the inner need or the mood of the 
moment makes itself imperative to him. 
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(Continued from Page 12). 
a beautiful round tone and excellent technical skill. The 
audience was large and its applause was a real tribute to 
the artist’s musical powers. ‘The minister of Poland and 
Mme. Wroblewska entertained these young Polish artists 
and their compatriots at a luncheon the day following the 
concert. 

Hanns in Der Gand gave a recital on January 29, under 
the auspices of the recently organized Swiss Club, at the 
Sunset Inn. To hear folk songs four and five hundred 
years old, which this patriot as well as artist has spent 
many years in collecting, is a treat in itself, but it is of 
greater worth still when sung to the accompaniment of the 
lute, the proper instrument to accompany such ancient 
songs, of which Hanns in Der Gand is a master. His bari- 
tone voice, rich and full, his human as well as artistic inter- 
pretation, brought to these songs of the people a rare charm 
and gave his hearers great delight. The only regret of 
the audience was that more songs were not sung and that 
this was one of Hanns in Der Gand's last recitals in the 
United States, as he soon returns to Europe. 

Many artists of merit assisted in making the monthly 
soiree of the Washington Salon and United Arts, Rudolph 
de Zapp president, a varied and artistic affair. The out-of- 
town artists who gave pleasure to the large number of 
guests present included Thomas J. Morgan, well known 
landscape painter, and Adelaide Clarisso Baker Morgan, 
designer. Mr. Morgan gave an interesting talk, with Art 
in EKveryday Life as the subject; Beatrice Wainwright, 
soprano, of New York, assisted by Miss McElree at the 
piano, sang delightfully a group of songs, and Signor Harry 
Angelico gave equal delight with his rich baritone voice in 
several varied selections, accompanied by Mrs. John A. 
Chamberline. Ethel Garrett, a talented young pianist from 
Corsicana, Tex., played an interesting group of selections 
arranged by Prof. Henry Kaspar. Thelma Smith, artist 
pupil of Paul Bleyden, who has a lovely mezzo contralto 
voice, sang several numbers with artistic skill. She was 
ably accompanied by Margaret B. Grant. Herman Hoff- 
man, violin soloist of the Marine Band, accompanied by 
Gertrude McRae Nash, played with his usual musical taste. 
Mrs. William B. Bagnam, formerly of the Augustin Daly 
Company and of the Carroll Institute Dramatic Club, gave 
a masterful rendition of Portia’s speech and Hermione 
from A Winter's Tale. Ethelwyn Johnson, premiere 
danseuse of the Marjorie Webster School, assisted by 
Louise Perkins, Peggy Morgenweck and Polly Arnold, 
gave charming solo and ensemble interpretive and rhythmic 
dances, which Mary Smitherman accompanied with equal 
interpretive art on the piano. The large audience was com- 
posed of members of the Arts Club, National Press Club, 
American Pen Women and University Club, as well as 
many other lovers of music and art. 

The musical committee of the University Club presented 
in concert on January 30 three well known and well liked 
artists. Elizabeth Winston, pianist, pleased with her usual 
excellent musicianship and charm as an artist. Mme. 
Coquelet, artist pupil of Paul Bleyden, sang with artistic 
interpretation and beauty of tone. Herbert Bangs, violinist 
from Baltimore, whom Washingtonians recently enjoyed 
hearing in concert with the Friday Morning Music Club, 
again fulfilled the expectations of pleasure that always 
await him in Washington. The audience was enthusiastic 
and appreciative. 

The Fisk University Jubilee Singers gave a series of 
concerts which were popular and well attended at the First 
Congregational Church on January 24, 26 and 27. 

Gertrude Lyons, soprano, sang a group of Charles T. 
Ferry’s songs at a recital given by the library committee of 
Annapolis, Md., in the Governor’s mansion, on January 15, 
and was favorably received. She was accompanied by the 
composer himself, who also gave his audience pleasure by 
playing his prelude in C minor and Song of the Sea from 
his Sea. Cycle. 

Dr. T. S. Lovette arranged the musicale at the clubhouse 
of me American Pen Women on January 24, which has 
created much favorable comment. Piano selections were 
played by Gladys Hillyer, Mary Ruth Matthews, Zelma 
Brown, Jack Ward and Edythe Crowder, young musicians 
who show much ability and talent. Lorena Stockton Gaw- 
ler sang a group of songs, and a group of twelve girls 
gave some pleasing chorus work. Misses Matthews and 
Brown also played at the musicale at Dr. Lovette’s home 
the following Sunday. Mrs. Gawler again gave pleasure 
with her lovely voice. 

The Nordica Mandolin and Guitar Orchestra of sixty- 
five members, under the direction of Walter T. Holt, was 
the chief feature of the fourteenth concert of the Com- 
munity Music Association at Central High School on 
January 28. They gave a varied program. Alice E. Hill, 
accompanied on the guitar by Mr. Holt, gave a mandolin 
solo. Ruth Peter, soprano soloist of the Church of the 
Covenant, was also an assisting soloist. The Washington 
Community Orchestra furnished the orchestral accompani- 
ments. 

Netta Craig, soprano; Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
bass, and Edythe Marmion Brosius, harpist, assisted George 
Daland, a pupil of Dudley Buck for five years and for two 
years solo organist of Cornell University, in an unusually 
fine recital at Ingram Congregational Church, where Mrs. 
Henry Hunt McKee is director, on January 26. 

Theodore Hoeck, a musical prodigy of nie years, is caus- 
ing much enthus‘asm in musical circles in Washington. He 
gave two successful concerts recently at the Congressional 
Club and Walter Reed Hospital. Last summer this little 
musician memorized seventy-five classics, which he plays 
with mature skill and interpretation. 

Estelle Murray was the leading lady in Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, a romantic playlet with music. A feature of the 
production of interest was the famous sword, which 
belonged to the illustrious Prince Charlie himself and which 
was presented to Mrs. C. C. Calhoun, the authoress of the 
play, by Lord Garioch, only son and heir of the thirty-third 
Earl of Mar. In this instance the sword was carried by 
Luke Fegan, who played the role of the Bonnie Prince. 

Coincident with the arrival in Washington of Blossom 
Time, the play woven from the life of Schubert, the musical 
clubs, societies, schools and music houses have combined 
with the Poli Theater management for a Franz Schubert 
festival in honor of the great composer. Many special 
recitals of Schubert’s music will be given. J. H. 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Consultation by Appointment 
Studio: 26 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler 





New Laurels for Adelaide Gescheidt Artist 


Adelaide Gescheidt presented Frederic Baer, another new 
baritone of exceptional range and quality, in joint recital 
in the American Artist Series (Betty Tillotson Bureau), 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, January 23. Mr. Baer has 
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FREDERIC BAER 


been soloist at the South Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
for two years, and in Temple Ohab Sholum, Newark, N. J., 
for one year. e has been engaged as soloist for many 
concerts and oratorios in the past year, before his debut 
in Aeolian Hall. At this concert Mr. Baer received an 
ovation after his second group, with seven recalls and 


four encores. Again the expression of normal natural 
ease of singing, which Miss Gescheidt’s pupiis convey in 
their artistic work, was noticeable. 
Mr. Baer's dates for this season include his appearance 
ot soloist for the Mozart Society, Hotel Astor, January 
; Elijah, St. James’ Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, January 


Td: The Redemption, aomgg > of Ascension, New York, 
February 4; Stabat Mater, James’ Church, February 
25, and April 22 The Daughter of Jairus, at the same 
church. The following criticisms followed his New York 
appearance, January 23: 

Mr. Basr possesses several promising attributes. In addition to 
good enunciation and diction he has a high baritone of considerabl 
power and uses it well,—-New York Herald. 

The palms of the evening were borne off by Frederic Baer, who 
showed a voice full of resonance and possessed of fine emotional 
interpretative quality. He had much melody and color vocally and 


merited the enthusiastic applause he received.-New York World 
Mr. Baer has a good voice and sings well. He was yb st in Who 
Is Sylvia? in which his quieter method suited his vc New York 


Evening World. 

His selections served to bring out the deep, rich tones of Mr 
Baer’s baritone voice and his interestingly individual manner of 
singing.-New York Times. 

Frederic Baer, a baritone of pleasing vocal warmth, sang with a 
sympathetic simplicity of style that won instant response New 
York Sun. 


Mr. Baer is a gifted baritone.—New York American, 

The singing of Mr. Baer was especially noteworthy, his hearers 
being. reluctant to let him leave the a even after he had 
Brooklyn Daily 


sung several encores, cage 

Mr, Baer displayed splendid musicianship His artistic singing 
disclosed a magnificent voice of good range and volume Although 
he is capable of singing forte passages, he also has the ability of 


His is the personality 
klyn Standard 


bringing his tones to the lightest pianissimo. 
that draws an audience to him in an_ instant.-—Bro 
Union. 


Some Monica Graham Stults Engagements 

Monica Graham Stults, soprano, sang Elijah at Boulder, 
Colo., February 11, under the direction of Dr. Frank Wilbur 
Chase; recital at La Junta, Colo., under the auspices of 
the Tuesday Musicale, February 13, and a recital at 
Wichita, Kans., at the Hotel Lassen, February 20 


Lillian Croxton at Atlantic City 

Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 

days’ rest at Atlantic City prior to her next 
recital. 


is enjoying a few 


New York 








AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS, Founded 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America, 
For information apply to Secretary, 155-E, Carnegie Hall, 


Theater Companies. 


Connected with Charlies Frohmann’s Empire 
New York. 





IRENE WILLIAMS 


Celebrated American Prima Donna 
On Tour With Cosi Fan Tutte Co. 
Available For Spring Festivals and Concerts 
Brunswick Records Internationa! Concert Directios 





GIUSEPPE ADAMI 


Management.: International Lyric Bureau, 1452 Broadway, N. Y. 


Bookings Now Open 


Violinist 


Concert-Recitals 


Tel. 2836 Bryan 





WILFRIED KLAMROT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
124 East 39th St., New York 


Tel. ches neusray Hill 








Now Engaged on Eighth Transcontinental Tour 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


Foremost American Composer-Pianist 


CADMAN and TSIANINA 


“THE GREATEST AND MOST FASCINATING CONCERT OF AMERICAN MUSIC EVER HEARD HERE” 
68 Engagements Present Season—25 Engagements Already Contracted 1923-24 
WIRE OR WRITE, DAVID F. BALSZ, 2847 NORTH GRAND BLVD., 


Several Open Dates Available Enroute 
PRINCESS 


Celebrated American Indian Soprano 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











of the old Italian School. 


Chev. ALFREDO MARTINO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Complete course of voice training, faithful following of the methods 


Raucousness cured, also voice defects, and defects due to vocal fail- 
ings caused by faulty method of singing. 








Studio: 435 West End Avenue, New York. Telephone Schuyler 8743 
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YEAIMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyrie Soprano, and other prominent Artists. 
Studios: 318 West 82d St., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


s KERR 


BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 

















561 W est 143rd Street, New York City. Tel, 2970 Audubon — 











DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, !taly 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
602 West 137th Street, New York City Telephone Audubon 5669 


: ALLABACH 


Personal Address: 710 
Management: 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hall (2. 
Wiliams. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 8#th St., New York. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
Oyama» =e 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sopranc. 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





“SOPRANO 


deere end Cos and Concerts 
Madison A Toledo, 0 
Louis BRA D 





Seis and CONCERT TENOR 


uae, Coes Sree Conservatory of Music 
HLANO, ITALY 
125 East 37th Street 
New York 





Walter 
flenry 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 











Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
‘‘A Symphony Orchestra in Brass"’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THE WOLFSOHN SOCAL Fas oa 
712-718 Fisk 


: 0’C QUIRK 


Address: 54 Weat 82nd Street, New York 


DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 


Voice Culture—Recitals and Oratorio 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Buliding—114-116 East 85th Street 

Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music. 

Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory. 
Over 40 eminent instructors. 

Piano Department August ‘Fraemcke, Dean 
Vocal Department Carl Hein, 4 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition . -Rubin Goldmar! 

Vocal have good opportunity for “Grand 
Opera and acting. 


Catalog on application. 





Management: 
Bldg, New York 





Voice Placement 
and Opera Class 
Telephone 5880 Schuyle: 











Terms reasonable. 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


BARITONE 
Master Singer 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


“In oratorio music his « Style was es- 
4 > praiseworthy.” ew York 
eral 


GEORGE H. LAWSON, Manager 


267 Macon St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 
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and women. The work exhibited at this appearance was 
creditable and pleased a large audience. Among the best 
numbers were The Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust, Gounod’s 
Send Out Thy Light, and The Eldorado (tae, ' 


Chicago, Ill_—(See letter on another page). 


Connersville, Ind., February 13.—The Chaminade Club 
presented Haig Gudenian and his artist-pupils in a program 
of ensemble music at the high school auditorium, January 
23. Those taking part were Gladys Lyon, Katherine Lowe, 
Laverda Gott and Emma Helen Carlos, 

Olin Rippetoe, baritone, sang at a recent 
meeting at the Auditorium Theater. 

The glee club of the local high school gave its annual 
concert to a capacity house, February 5. Leonore Pilgrim- 
Schwab, soprano, was the assisting artist. This was Mrs. 
Schwab’s first appearance in our city and she was very 
successful. 

Genevieve Ferrier-Crowder, soprano, sang in Milton, Ind., 
recently. 

The high school glee club furnished the entire program 
at the Kiwanis Club luncheon. The high school orchestra 
of thirty pieces played at the Auditorium Theater, Febru- 
ary 11, A. A. G. 

Dayton, Ohio, February 7.—The house of Soward 
presented Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, 
violinist, in a program culled from the best known works 
of standard composers. Mr. Gordon’s best offering was the 
overture to Tannhauser, into which he infused animation 
and novel thought. This pianist displays a fine technic and 
much interpretative ability. Miss Whittemore’s numbers 
were well received, particularly the Romanza er cks by 
Sarasate. Ss Ae 


Denver, Colo., February 12.—The Denver Kass Quar 
tet, under the direction of Mr. Turin and by the aid of 
the Chamber Music Party, has hitherto given concerts only 
for private subscribers. In addition to continuing this 
series, the quartet announces four public concerts for the 
spring. The programs announced contain chamber music 
by Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, Schubert and other classic 
composers, as well as novelties by Borodine, Glazounoff 
and Percy Grainger. The admission price is very low and 
if audiences barely sufficient to support these concerts can 
be attracted, they will be continued. W.N. J. 


El Paso, Tex., February 3.—The Irish Regimental 
Band gave two performances at Liberty Hall, January 7, 
to large and well pleased audiences. The entire program 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Messiah was presented by the Woman’s Club and 
The Orpheus Club, January 24, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, to an audience that taxed the seating capacity of 
the church. Many were turned away and the oratorio had 
to be repeated January 28. Both the chorus work and the 
various solos were excellently rendered, accompanied by 
an orchestra under the direction of P. J. Gustat, who is 
the director of El] Paso’s Symphony Orchestra. Chas. J. 
Andrews directed the production. The soloists were Mrs. 
Chas. J. Andrews, Mrs. J. J. Kaster, Mrs. J. W. Christie, 
Mrs. Floyd Morrissett, Mrs. J. R. Gilchrist, Mrs. Robert 
L. Holliday, Floyd Poe, Louis Coggeshall, T. E. Williams, 
Charles J. Andrews and L. U. Gordon. The chorus com- 
prised one hundred of the very best singers in the city. 

The Woman's Club gave its third “Pop” concert at Lib- 
erty Hall, January 26, the attraction being the Tollefsen 
Trio. A well rounded and artistic performance was given 
the large audience present. The Tschaikowsky trio in A 
minor, op. 50, was excellently played. 

Balfe’s Bohemian Girl was presented by the music de- 
partment of the high school, February 2, before a large 
audience. Mabelle Shelton, head of the music department, 
directed the opera and deserves much credit for the excel- 
- nt performance. The High School Orchestra of twenty- 

five pieces furnished accompaniments. The opera was well 
staged and the costuming very picturesque and delightful in 
color. Adding to the interest was the Gypsy Dance, given 
by ten high school girls. The chorus was composed of 
one hundred high school boys and girls and showed much 
training. 1. ae Ds 


Erie, Pa., February 14.—Phillip Gordon, pianist, and 
Elinor Whittemore, violinist, attracted a large audience to 
the Park Theater. The excellent program presented gave 
both artists ample opportunity to display talents of an un- 
usual order. They were heard as soloists with the Erie 
Symphony Orchestra in its third concert of the season. 

G. F. D. 


men's mass 


Grand Forks, N. D., February 5.—A most satisfying 
choral production was given by the University Oratorio 
Society which presented Mendelssohn’s Elijah, January 30. 
This society includes students of the University, members 
of nearly every church choir and other interested singers 
of the community. The University Music Department spon- 
sors the society and Prof. F. A. Beidleman is the conductor. 
The University Philharmonic Orchestra played the accom- 
paniment. W. Davidson Thomson was a most satisfactory 
Elijah. Those taking other sola parts were Alberta Fisher 
Ruettell, soprano; Clara Barton, soprano; Mrs. Paul Grif- 
fith, soprano; Carol E. Miles, alto; Frances Smith, soprano, 
and Howard ‘DeLong, tenor. Others who sang in the double 
quartets were Clarence O’Connor, tenor; Lawrence Ander- 
son, baritone; John Moore, bass, and Alice Lindberg, alto. 

The Wesley College Conservatory of Music faculty was 
invited to give a musical program for the last convocation 
at the University. Miss Vortin ton and Mr. Conte, pian- 
ists; Mr. Krake, vocalist, and Mr. Bucholz, violinist, gave 
the program. 

Several artist recitals have been given during the winter. 
Geraldine Farrar sang to a remarkably good audience in 
the City Auditorium. Emil Telmanyi, violinist, appeared 
in the Recital Hall of the University of North Dakota. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra has made its an- 
nual visit, giving us an opportunity to enjoy the interpreta- 
tions of Mr. Verbrugghen. 

Announcement has just been made that Norma Rognlie 
is the first one to register for the State Contest for Young 
Professional Musicians being sponsored by the Federated 
Music Clubs. She won the state high s 1 contest for 


> much. 
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pianists and is also the youngest contestant who has ever 
registered for the federated contests. 

The University Music Department has recently engaged 
Amos S. Ebersole to conduct the men’s glee club and teach 
classes in sight reading and music appreciation. Professor 
Ebersole was formerly Director of the School of Music 
at Goshen College and comes to the University of North 
Dakota from the faculty of Valparaiso University. 

North Dakota is proud of its high school music contests. 
Contests are held in seven districts and the winners in 
these districts compete in the State finals at the State Uni- 
versity in May. Last year, 654 district winners competed 
in the State finals, the contests continuing in three build- 
ings for three days. There are eighteen events, extending 
from soprano solo to orchestra, band, and music memory 
contests. E. W. 


Greybull, Wyo., February 8—On January 19 the 
Apollo Club presented Frances Soule, harpist, assisted by 
local artists. Miss Seule plays with assurance and musi- 
cianship. Her rendition of Harpe Eoliene, by Godefroid, 
proved the most popular of her selections. Berta Wright 
Smith, soprano, pupil of Oscar Saenger, won the audience 
by her splendid interpretation of Air des Bijoux (Gounod) 
and My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice (Saint-Saéns). Doris 
Forney Reich, contralto, pupil of Oscar Seagle, was best 
liked in Eli Eli, by Fisher. The appeal and depth of tone 
coloring required in this particular number seemed fitted 
to her voice. John Hartzell, baritone, pupil of Mrs. Smith, 
gave his numbers in most gratifying manner. The Ladies’ 
Quartet, with Julia Fisk, first soprano; Berta Smith, sec- 
ond soprano; Doris Reich, first alto, and Lois Engle, sec- 


H. 


Independence, Kan., February 5.—The district Music 
Teachers’ Association held its annual convention here, Janu- 
ary 19. The session convened in the Presbyterian Church, 
where an interesting program was given under the super- 
vision of Marvelle Eubank of the Hubach School of Music. 
Lectures of special merit were given by Dean Trout (of 
the Pittsburg Normal) and Otto L. Fisher (president of 
the State Music Teachers’ Association). Alfred G. Hubach 
of this city was elected president for the ensuing year and 
extensive plans were made for entertaining the State Music 
Teachers’ Association, which convenes here February 21-23. 

The Monday Music Club is doing much to promote the 
appreciation of good music in the schools. At present a 
music memory contest is being conducted in the fifth, sixth 
and seventh grades. The grade making the best showing 
will be awarded a suitable prize by the club. The Board 
of Education has co-operated generously by supplying vic- 
trolas and records. The intense interest on the part of the 
pupils should compensate the club members. 

Three years ago the Kansas State Federation of Music 
Clubs started the idea of a Better Music Week, which was 
observed this year January 28 to February 4. Special ves- 
per services of music were given in the Methodist Church 
by Professor Hubach and in the Congregational by Ellen 
Gladman. People were asked to lay aside jazz records for 
the week and play only good music, and high school pupils 
were asked to contribute essays on The Value of Music 
to the Community. In compliance with the request that 
MacDowell’s birthday be observed, a special MacDowell 
program was given at the Ge 2 of the City Federation 
of Clubs, at the home of Mrs. C. E. Roth. 2 a 


Knoxville, Tenn., February ag ~An audience which 
filled the Bijou Theater to overflowing welcomed Fritz 
Kreisler, February 5. The concert was under the direction 
of the Tuesday Morning Musical Club. E. LE 


Lexington, Va., February 10.—Mary Potter made a 
very successful appearance at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity recently, Miss Potter attended several social func- 
tions and enjoyed a couple of days of campus life very 
She was soloist at the Presbyterian Church the fol- 
lowing Sunday, her selection being Eye Hath an Seen, 
from Gaul’s Holy City . G. M. E. 


Lowell, Mass., February 1.—Fritz Kreisler, with 
Carl Lamson at the piano, gave an admirable program, 
including as chief numbers the Beethoven C minor sonata 
for violin and piano, in which Mr. Lamson shared honors 
with the soloist, and Bach’s Partita in G minor for the 
violin alone. Lighter pieces, many of his own arranging, 
completed the program. 

Geraldine Farrar drew a large audience to the Auditorium 
for her song recital, January 12. Joseph Malkin and Henry 
Weldon were the assisting artists. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn dancers 
filled a successful engagement in the Auditorium, January 
10, and were booked for return next season by Albert 
E. Brown. 

Albert Edmund Brown, baritone, gave a program of 
American songs before the student body of the high 
school, January 22. 

Edward L. Gerry, baritone, was soloist at the Middlesex 
Woman’s Club. 

Pupils of Julius Woessner gave a recital of violin and 
orchestral music in Colonial Hall, January 21. 

Appearing on the Parker free course at the high school 
auditorium recently, Moshe Paranov, pianist, and a protegé 
of Ernest Bloch, made a fine impression in a program of 
short modern and classical pieces, which were analyzed 
for the audience by Julius Hartt. Havrah Hubbard gave 
two of his popular operalogues as a previous number of the 
same course. 

Loraine Wyman held the attention and gained the approval 
of an enormous audience by her program of folk songs 
of France and England, given in the Auditorium, January 


ond alto, added greatly to the success of the recital. 
5 ae 


Joseph A. Marshall, local pianist, gave his annual recital 
in Colonial Hall, January 3 playing numbers by Chopin, 
Schubert, Schumann and Albeniz, besides three si com 

sitions of his own. RE 


Miami, Fla., February 5.—One of the most steed 
of the series of Sunday afternoon recitals at the conserva- 
tory took place when the pianist, Alexander Saidenberg, of 
New Jersey, was presented to a Miami audience, with 
Walter Witko, violinist, and his brother-artist, Daniel 
Saidenberg, cellist. The ‘lovely adagio from Mana-Zucca’s 
trio was heard for the first time here. The first movement 
from a Beethoven trio was also played exceptionally well. 
Mrs. John Seybold sang several numbers. On January 27 
the younger students gave an interesting recital at the 
conservatory. The program was furni Herbert 
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Hodgman, Julia Phillips, Josephine Cotton, Francis Shelton, 
Leola Peters, Louise Stenssy, Phyllis Walker, Margaret 
Sackman, Kathleen Jordon, Catherine Tansil and John 
Klinkenberg. Bertha Foster, director of the conservatory, 
has developed a students’ organ class, which holds its meet- 
ings Saturday mornings in Trinity Episcopal Church. Gor- 
don Ertz, head of the art department, is exhibiting a 
beautiful series of paintings—landscapes and water views 
of Miami and vicinity. 

Schumann Heink’s second appearance before a Miami 
audience created quite as much enthusiasm as did her visit 
of two years ago. Eighteen hundred people packed the 
White Temple and greeted the beloved singer with a burst 
of applause as she entered, and she was recalled time and 
again. Charles Carver, basso, was received with warm 
appreciation. Mme. Schumann Heink graciously shared her 
welcome with Kathryn Hoffman, who is an excellent accom- 
panist. 

An outstanding feature in the musical life of the city 
was the brilliant reception tendered Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam 
R. Chapman by Mana-Zucca, composer-pianist, and her 
husband, Irwin Cassel, at their residence in Bayside Park. 
Mr. Chapman, founder of the Maine Festivals, told inter- 
esting stories of his early work. Music was furnished 
by Percy Long, Beatrice MacCue, Adelaide Clark and 
Elinor Clark. Irwin Cassel and Edna Burnside played 
the accompaniments. A buffet supper was enjoyed at the 
close of the program. Mr. and Mrs, Chapman also ap- 
peared on a program at the Hotel Halcyon with Mr. and 
att B. W. Brennaman, Mrs. E. B. Romfh and George 

. McQuerry. 

"The rig od Music Club held its regular meeting, January 
26. Mrs. J. C. Warr and Margaret Gilday were hostesses. 
Gertrude Baker, Amy Rice, Pauline Whitney Dunham, Mrs. 
S. H. Porter, Mrs. R. L. Putnam, Mrs. J. C. Gramling, and 
the guest artist, Rachel Jane Hamilton, were heard by a 
large and appreciative audience. 

About two hundred music lovers were afforded a rare 
treat Sunday afternoon, January 28, through the courtesy 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Penny, when Arthur Rubinstein and 
Paul Kochanski gave a joint recital at Belle Isle, the hand- 
some residence of the Penneys. The program opened with 
a César Franck sonata for piano and violin. Mr. Rubin- 
stein played a group of piano solos. Mr. Kockanski also 

was heard in solos for violin, including a movement from 
the concerto by Vitalli, which was accompanied by Bertha 
Foster at the organ. The Beethoven Kreutzer sonata, 
superbly rendered by both artists, closed the program. 

Ardelle Shaw, violinist; Olive Dungan, pianist, and Mrs. 

Charles Pfeiffer, Mrs. G. Heyman and T. M. Wylie, singers, 
provided a splendid musical program at the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Society in the White Temple. 
. The Clyde Club musicales are attracting appreciative 
audiences. Recent recitals have been given by Francis 
Tarboux, pianist; Louise Tarboux, violinist; Mrs. J. A. 
Bissett, contralto, and Mildred Andrus, violinist. 

Florence Cauly, a gifted young pianist, has returned to 
Miami for the winter and has opened a studio. 

The Cardinal Club has resumed its activities and held 
an interesting meeting at the residence of Grace Porter- 
field Polk. Anna E. King, the “ninety-year-young” presi- 
dent, presided. 

Rachael Jane Hamilton, whose lovely voice has won a 
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host of admirers for her, has opened a studio in Miami. 

At the residence of his parents, Alexander Saidenberg 
was guest of honor at a party which brought together a 
number of congenial friends to enjoy a splendid musical 
program. All three Saidenberg boys possess unusual musi- 
cal ability. Alexander Saidenberg, who is a pianist at the 
Fox Theater, Newark, N. J., is spending a few weeks in 
Miami. 

Clara Cohen and Babette Simons were heard to advantage 
in piano selections at Mrs. R, L. Hoxie’s reception. 

“An Evening with Oratorios” brought a capacity house 
at the White Temple, when Charles Cushman, director of 
the White Temple Choir, presented an excellent program. 
Raymond Ball, tenor, from Indianapolis; Joseph Rose, bari- 
tone, of New York; Rachael Jane Hamilton, soprano with 
Pryor’s Band; Dorothy Stearns Mayer, soprano; Beatrice 
MacCue, contralto; Allen Carr, tenor, and C. W. Winkler, 
bass, furnished the solos. Amy Rice Davice, pianist; Ger- 
trude Baker, organist; Victor Moore, cornetist; Gladys 
Edwards, violinist, and Russell Houston, horn, provided 
the necessary support for solos and choruses. L. B.S. 


Montgomery, Ala., January 31.—Bessie Leigh Eilen- 
berg, Kate Boothe and Lily Byron Gill, the Montgomery 
Concert Course managers, presented Jascha Heifetz, Janu- 
ary 16, adding another great pleasure to the many already 
given this season. 

Alberto Salvi gave a recital January 19. The audience 
was so charmed with him that it refused to let him go 
after his last programmed number, and demanded many 
encores. His traveling manager gave an extensive talk 
about the harp at the conclusion of the program, which 
was heartily enjoyed, as the mechanics of the harp were 
a mystery to many. 

The states of Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and Alabama 
were duly represented in the large audience that gathered 
to hear Paderewski, January 29, and his magnificent play- 
ing was truly a reward for every one. The attraction was 
brought through the cooperation of Birmingham All-Star 
Course and the Montgomery Concert Course, there being 
no auditorium large enough in Birmingham. Paderewski 
was introduced to the audience by our new Governor, 
William Brandon. He was invited to address the State 
Legislature by Mr. Jones (of the Legislature), but very 
courteously declined as he is appearing as a pianist, not as 
a politician. 

The Treble Clef Club, under the direction of C. Guy 
Smith, gave a Musicale-Tea, January 9, at the home of 
Mrs. Charles rg Mitchell. The soloists were Mrs. S. H. 
Bennett, Mrs. C. G. Smith, Marguerite Williams and Mrs 
George og ‘Two visitors, Mrs. Phil Johnson, soprano, 
and W. A. Stephens, bass, also sang. Mrs. Earl Elmo Cobb 
was club accompanist, and Mrs. James C. Haygood, accom 
panist for the soloists. 

The Montgomery Music Club entertained at a benefit card 
party at the Elks’ club house recently. 

Mrs. James C. Haygood, an excellent church organist, 
has accepted the position at Court Street M. E. Church. 

An especially fine program was given by the Montgomery 
Music Club, under the direction of Frank Woodruff, at 
its January Musicale-Tea, at the home of Fanny Marks 
Seibels. Solo numbers were offered by Mrs. F. B. Neely, 
soprano; Charlotte Mitchell Smith, contralto, and Fanny 
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Marks Seibels, violinist. The club chorus sang composi- 
tions by Saint-Saéns, Schubert, Stickles, Hageman, Good- 
eve, Brahms, Russell and Strauss. Mrs. Reed Lancaster 
was club accompanist and Mrs, James C. Haygood accom- 
panist for the soloists. 

Mrs. Alston, daughter of Governor and Mrs. Brandon, 
was soloist at Court Street M. E. Church recently. Her 
voice is a splendid contralto and was greatly enjoyed. 

C. Guy Smith has been elected director of a music club 
at Greenville, Ala., and will go there weekly to conduct 
rehearsals. It is stated that there are thirty-two members 
and prospects for many more, 

One of the masses composed by Father Caimpodonico, 
the new musical director of St. Peter’s Catholic Church, 
is being sung at the services, and is said to be very lovely 
He has organized a choir of twenty boys which is having 
weekly study periods and rehearsals, and is progressing 
splendidly under his direction. J. P. M. 


Nashua, N. H., February 13.—Through the efforts of 
Anita Kimball a music club has been organized in Nashua 
At a preliminary meeting at the Country Club an outline of 
the purpose of the organization was given. The club aims 
to stimulate the love of music by giving every one a chance 
to participate in singing the old, familiar ‘songs through 
community sings, by organizing a study class for those who 
are interested in musical composition and the lives of the 
famous composers, and hopes to provide opportunities for 
the public appearance of young talent. All who have or 
chestral instruments in their homes are being encouraged 
to get them out and dust them off and combine into small 
amateur orchestras. The ideal is to make the club helpful 
to every one, not merely for professional musicians; all 
who are interested in some phase of music are asked ‘to 
give suggestions as to how the club can best accomplish its 
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program. Ty. we Be 
New Haven, Conn., February 1.—Geraldine Farrar 
made her second appearance here recently The assisting 


artists were Joseph Malkin, cellist, and Henry Weldon, 
baritone; with Claude Gotthelf at the piano 

Thibaud gave the fourth concert of the Steinert series 
under the auspices of the Yale School of Music, before 
an enthusiastic audience, on January 20, at Woolsey Hall 
His program opened with the G minor sonata by Eccles 

Salmon, which was given an artistic reading. The Mendels 
sohn concerto in E minor and a group of well known num- 
bers followed. The last group consisted of Kreisler’s 
arrangement of Hymn to the Sun (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 
Spanish Dance by Granados (arranged by Thibaud), which 
had to be repeated, and a brilliant rendering of the polonaise 
in A major, by Wieniawski. The entire recital was dé 
lightful and the accompaniments by Charles Hart were 
excellent. 

When Sokoloff came on the stage at Woolsey Hall, 
January 27, cheers and applause greeted him from all 
sides, demonstrating the warm place he holds in the hearts 
of his townspeople, who turned out in throngs to greet him 
and his famous orchestra. The program consisted of 
modern music, opening with the second symphony by Rach 
maninoff, played in a convincing and authoritative manner 
La Mort de Tintagiles (Loeffler) followed and Don Juan 
(Strauss) closed the program. Sokoloff and his men were 
not only obliged to bow their acknowledgments  severa! 
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The Yale Alumni 
resent 
t its 


times, but also had to give an encore. 
of Cleveland made it possible for Mr. Steinert to 
the famous Cleveland Orchestra and it is hoped t 
coming may be an annual event. 

The Francis Bergen Memorial Fund, the income of which 
is used for a series of four lectures each year, was estab- 
lished in 1919 by Frank Ber on of Elizabeth, N. J., in 
memory of his son, Francis, Yale 1914, who lost his ‘life 
in military service. In introducing Mme. Samaroff, William 
Lyon Phelps said there were two reasons why she had 
chosen to give a lecture, the foremost one being that she 
is the great grand-daughter of a Yale graduate, and secondly, 
an artist of international fame. She was most interesting 
in her prefatory remarks on the Beethoven sonatas, op. 10, 
op. 53 and op. 111, which were given fine renditions, im- 
pressing one with her true understanding of Beethoven both 
as a human being and composer, 

Through the agency of Rudolph Steinert, three per- 
formances of The Beggar’s Opera were given at Sprague 
Memorial Hall, January 24 and 25, before capacity houses. 

Mr. Whiting soceny, oe a program of Brahms’ cham- 
ber music, assisted by Sandor Harmati, violinist, and Lajos 
Shuk, cellist. They played the andante and scherzo from 
trio, C major, op. 8, and trio C minor, op. 101, in a finished 
and artistic manner. Mr. Shuk also played the sonata in 
F major, op. 

Mr. Grummann, instructor in practical music at Yale, 
was heard in a piano recital at Sprague Memorial Hall, 
before an enthusiastic and friendly audience. The program 
comprised compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Scriabine, 
Madimat, Brahms and Liszt, all of which were given a fine, 
scholarly reading and finished per formance. 

Mr. Simonds and Mrs. Donaldson illustrated the progress 
of the violin sonata by playing the sonata in C major, op. 
59, by d’Indy, prefacing it with a history of his life. At 
another lecture the life of Fauré was given and his sonata 
in A major, op. 13, was played as an pong os 

On January 21, Protessor pepeon fa ve the first of a 
series of recitals at Woolsey Hall. T are open to the 
public and the programs will consist of selections by the 
best organ composers. 

Five Yale students presented a recital recently, on the 
Newberry organ. Edgar Abbott Ford, Majorie Knight 
Bacon, Carleton Wheeler L’Hommedieu, Marian Keller 
and Gertrude Sarah Greer were those participating. 

Francis Rogers, instructor of voice at Yale, contributed 
his annual song recital at Sprague Memorial Hall, January 
30. He displayed consummate art and fine voice control 
throughout the entire program and was generous in the 
encores he was obliged to give before the audience would 
leave the auditorium. Justin Williams was an able accom- 
panist. 

Each year the January program of the St. Ambrose 
Music Club is given by members of an out-of-town club 
from the Connecticut State Federation of Music Clubs. 
This year the Danbury Club gave a reciprocity program 
featuring Antoinette Daniels, soprano; Mrs. George F. 
Taylor, contralto; Andrena Clark, piano, and Christine 
Doll, violin. Ce Se 8 

New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page). 


Omaha, Neb., February 7.—Luella Anderson, violinist; 
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Sophie Naimska, pianist; Margaret Graham Ames, so- 
prano; Louise Zabriskie, organist, and Florence Senior, 
accompanist, collaborated in a recital, January 11, at the 
First Presbyterian Church. Miss Anderson was heard in 
two movements of Bruch’s G minor concerto and a group 
of four smaller numbers, to which extra pieces were added 
in response to recalls. Miss Naimska performed the first 
movement of the Liszt E flat concerto with organ accom- 
paniment and was rewarded by hearty applause. Mrs. 
Ames contributed an aria from Mozart's Marriage of 
Figaro and a classical group in English. The program 
also included Marche Heroique (Saint-Saéns), played by 
Mrs. Zabriskie and the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, per- 
formed by the ensemble as a closing number. 

As the third attraction of its current series the Business 
and Professional Woman’s Division presented Paul Alt- 
house in recital, assisted by Rudolph Gruen. Mr. Althouse 
chose his offerings from modern song literature, with the 
single exception of the Verdi Celeste Aida aria. High 
points on the program were Phantom Ships, by Mr. Gruen; 
The Blind Ploughman, by Clarke, and Hageman’s Do Not 
Go, My Love. Mr. Gruen’s work as accompanist and solo- 
ist was thoroughly artistic. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, directed by Prof. Alex- 
ander Koshetz, gave two concerts, which were musical 
manifestations of elemental power and directness. The so- 
loists, Mme. Koshetz on the first evening and Mlle. Slo- 
bodskaja on the second, shared honors with the director 
and his remarkable choristers. 

Elsa, Maria and Greta Hilger, respectively cellist, violin- 
ist and pianist, appeared in a program of trios and solo 
numbers at the Creighton Auditorium, under the auspices 
of the Sisters of Mercy. The trios performed were Bee- 
thoven’s in D major and the finale of Torey 
op. 50 3. 30 


Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page). 


Pinehurst, N. C., February 15.—William H. Richard- 
son, baritone, and Maude Cuney Hare, pianist, assisted by 
John Sinclair Perry, violinist, gave a recital in the audi- 
torium of the Carolina Hotel, February 1. bn ‘ogram 
consisted principally of oriental compositions. ichard- 
son sang There’s No Deity But God. Mrs. Mare played 
several Creole songs of her own arrangement. Other 
numbers rendered were an Assyrian Love Song, by Mon- 
tague Ring; Where My Caravan Has Rested, Lohr; Song 
of the Open, La Forge, and a group of Arabian songs, by 
Granville Bantock, 

John Sinclair Perry's number came as a great surprise; 
the little fellow only five years of age played a selection 
embracing harmonics, doublestops and scales. His mental 
poise and stage etiquette were excellent. N. M. 

Portland, Ore.—See (Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Providence, R. I., February 9.—Through the gener- 
osity of an unknown Providence citizen, wage earners will 
be able to hear the finest attractions at the rate of 13 cents 
a concert. The first will be given by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, with Richard Burgin, concertmaster, as soloist. 
This announcement was made in connection with the or- 
ganization of the Providence Music League, which is to 
arrange three conterts during February, March and April. 
If the public demand for these concerts proves gratifying 
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the league hopes to obtain an endowment for the founda- 
tion of musical education for the people in Rhode Island. 
The plan is to see to it that tickets for the concerts go only 
to those who would be unable to afford tickets if the usual 
concert rates were charged. They are to be distributed in 
offices of factories, mills and stores, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Girls’ City ‘Club and Brown University. 

Mozart's Impresario was presented by the Society of 
American Singers, the English version by Henry E. Kreh- 
biel being used. The opera was given under the local 
auspices of the Providence Plantations Club. 

A cantata, The Man Without a Country (words by M. Jo- 
sephine Moroney, a former president of the Catholic 
Woman's Club, and music by Elmer S. Hosmer, head of 
the Department of Music at the Rhode Island College of 
Education), was given its first rendition on February 8, in 
Churchill House, by a chorus of thirty mixed voices; the 
concert being under the auspices of the Catholic Woman’s 
Club. The text is based on a version of Edward Everett 
Hale’s story. After a prelude, creating a rather solemn 
atmosphere, the voices begin with a chant resigning the out- 
cast to his fate. There are passages of longing and hope 
followed by charming dance music, which suddenly ends in 
pathos as the wanderer is reminded of his homelessness. 
The music at the approaching of his death grows quiet and 
peaceful, ending in a triumphant peal. The composer con- 
ducted and the chorus sang with fine spirit. The solo parts 
were ably rendered by Louise C. Barrows, soprano; Mrs. 
William C. Burke, contralto; Roy F. Gardner, tenor, and 
John Cosgrove, bass. V. Sullivan was the accompanist. 

Under the direction of Chamboid Giguere, a fine ama- 
teur performance of Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette was 
given in the Scenic Theater in Pawtucket, February 4. The 
entire cast and chorus were from Woonsocket and the or- 
chestra consisted of twenty-five picked musicians from 
Providence. Germaine Ethier, as Juliette, sang in a de- 
lightful manner; the familiar waltz song was given with 
finished style. Eber Corsi, as Romeo, sang the tenor role 
with dramatic fervor, and Ovide Thibault, the Friar, added 
much to the enjoyment of the performance. Lucia S. 
Chaguon deserves special mention for her grace and ease on 
the stage in the part of Stephano. G. F. H. 


Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page). 
Sacramento, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


San Antonio, Tex., February 7—The Tuesday Musical 
Club enjoyed an interesting program of Indian Music, 
arranged by Bessie Guinn, at the regular meeting held 
January 30, Maxine Krakauer, piano pupil of Mrs. Edward 
Hoyer, Sr., played Poldini’s Dancing Doll and Gounod’s 
Funeral March of the Marionettes. Members who con- 
tributed to the program were Idella Adelmann, who read 


a portion of Hiawatha; Mattie Herff Rees, soprano; Mrs. ° 


Guy Simpson, contralto; Mrs. Alfred Duerler, contralto; 
Mrs, Edgar Schmuck, soprano, and the Tuesday Musical 
String Octet; Mrs. Edward Sachs, leader. Its number 
was By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance), arranged 
for the octet by Mrs. A. M. Fischer with Willeta Mae 
Clarke, violinist, as soloist. At the close of the program 
Ora Witte gave an interesting account of her musical ex- 
periences while in Europe. 

The San Antonio Musical Club entertained with the 
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regular monthly musicale and reception, February 1. Liza 

’s In a Persian Garden was given by Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; Charles 
Stone, tenor, and David Griffin, baritone; with Walter 
Dunham at the piano, An attractive stage setting of a 
garden made the cycle- more interesting. Preceding the 
work, Amanda Haak, pianist, artist pupil of Walter Dunham, 
gave a number. 

The San Antonio Mozart Society, David L. Ormesher, 
director, presented Frieda Hempel in her Jenny Lind con- 
cert, February 2. Beethoven Hall was packed to its ut- 
most capacity, extra chairs being placed in every space 
permitted by the fire department. The program was delayed 
half an hour to allow the huge audience to be seated. Pre- 
ceding Mme. Hempel’s program, the Mozart Society sang 
Cujus Animann (Rossini-Werther). Eleanor Mackensen 
gave her usual capable support at the piano. Mme. Hempel’s 
numbers were by Handel, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Benedict, Mendelssohn, Taubert, Taylor-Benedict and 
Bishop. Recalls and encores were necessary after each 
group. In the numbers requiring flute obligato she was 
assisted by Louis P. Fritze, who contributed two solos by 
Boehm and Beethoven. The accompanist was Coenraad V. 
Bos, who also gave numbers by Rachmaninoff and Chopin. 

The Mozart Society entertained at luncheon, February 3, 
with Mme. Hempel, Mr. Bos and Mr. Fritze as honor 
guests. Mr. Ormesher, director of the society, was toast 
master. The speakers were Marshall Eskridge and Mrs. 
J. G. Hornberger, president. Mr. Ormesher introduced the 
artists and Mr. Eskridge replied for Mme. Hempel. Marion 
Mercer Chase, mezzo soprano, sang Invocation to the Sun 
God, which was interpreted by Dorothy Heuerman, dancer. 
Eleanora Duessen gave some readings and Mme. Hempel 
graciously offered two numbers, The Wind and Dixie, ac- 
companied by Mr. Bos. 

The Vienna Operetta Company, after a short tour of 
Texas cities, returned to San Antonio and presented three 
operettas, The House of the Three Girls, Augustine and 

iss Dudelsack. 

On January 30, a program was given by K. Fuerstenberg, 
reader; Mrs. T. Duschek, soprano, and T. Kiendl, bass. 
Mr. Kiend! sang numbers by Mendelssohn, Beethoven and 
Wagner, Mrs. Duschek numbers by Thomas and Wagner 
and Mr. Fuerstenberg gave readings by Goethe and T. 
Kiendl. 

The San Antonio Musical Club entertained with a lunch- 
eon, February 5, in honor of Josephine Lucchese and other 
members of the San Carlo Opera Company which opened 
its engagement February 5. Miss Lucchese is a San 
Antonio girl and a former member of the various musical 
clubs of the city. Mrs. Krams-Bech, the president, was 
toast-mistress. Mayor O. B. Black welcomed Miss Lucchese 
in the name of the city and Mrs. J. T. Smith, vice-president, 
welcomed her in the name of the club. Miss Lucchese 
responded. Tamaki Miura was next introduced and re- 
sponded with words of praise for Miss Lucchese and also 
said that she hoped the city would receive her as a sister 
as she had such pleasant recollections of the time she was 
presented in song recital by the San Antonio Symphony 
Society. Conductors-Carlo Peroni and Aldo Franchetti and 
J. Interrante, baritone, were introduced. Miss Lucchese, 
Mme. Miura and Mr, Interrante contributed songs, accom- 
panied by Mr. Franchetti. 

The San Carlo Opera Company opened with Rigoletto, 
with Josephine Lucchese as Gilda. After the second act 
Nat M. Washer, for the San Antonio Musical Club, pre- 
sented her with a bas-relief of herself as Martha. The 
relief was made by Waldine Tauch of San Antonio, who 
has achieved fame as a sculptress. Martha was the second 
opera given in the title role of which Miss Lucchese covered 
herself with glory. Madame Butterfly was the last attrac- 
tion of the San Carlo engagement. 

Rigoletto and Martha were broadcasted from the theater 
by WOAI and many favorable reports were heard. 

Hinshaw’s production of Mozart’s comic opera, Cosi Fan 
Tutte, was presented February 5, under the auspices of the 
Beethoven Singing Society. Ss. W. 


San Francisco, Cal—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 


Tam Fla., February 3.—The Friday Morning 
Musicale visited the Carreno Club in St. Petersburg, Janu- 
ary 17. The orchestra and the chorus combined on the 
program given. The Pastoral Symphony, by Beethoven, 
and the Jubal Overture, by Weber, were played under the 
capable direction of Hulda Kreher. Mrs. Ernest Kreher 
gave an excellent rendition of the first movement of Men- 
delssohn’s concerto in E minor. Several choruses were 
sung with intelligence and finesse, Conrad Murphree con- 
ducting. The Gypsy Song from Traviata, and p River 
were especially remarked. A luncheon was served at the 
Poinsettia Hotel and a reception’ held at the Art Club. 

A program of Italian music was presented to the Friday 
Morning Musicale on January 19, beginning with early 
music and showing the ao up to modern works. 
It was arranged by Helen Saxby. At the conclusion, Mrs. 
Smulski, a guest in the city, pleased with several songs. 
The program of Scandinavian music on February 2 was in 
charge of Mrs. C. A. McKay. Mrs. C. F. Dunham was 
given much applause after singing a Norwegian Echo Song. 
Miss Daniels, a guest of the club, sang a very grateful 
number and was recalled. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Kennedy. The chorus two numbers with fine ensemble. 

A MacDowell Memorial program was given at the Vic- 
tory Theater, aon 26, under the auspices of the Fri- 
day Morning Musicale. This was given as a response to 
an appeal made by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The program was =e by Mabel M. Snavely 
and Mrs. Charles Peeble. The finest local talent rendered 
some of MacDowell’s celebrated songs piano numbers. 

Pinafore was presented recently by the Community Play- 
ers of Tampa, for the benefit of the Business Girls’ Club. 
It was repeated for the tourists at a later date. The pro- 
duction was put on with local talent: Herbert N. Gallie, 
scenic director; Charles Kay Fleming, stage director; Earl 
Stumpf, musical director, and Helen Ray, pianist. 

The regular Sunday evening concerts, given during the 
tourist season at the Tampa Bay Hotel, have been attract- 
ing appreciative listeners from the town. Nancy Rawls, 
contralto, was heard to advantage, Y soage yd 28. : 

Under the auspices of the Friday Morning Musicale, 
William Wade Hinshaw’s company presented Mozart's 
opera comique, Cosi Fan Tutte. Be. 

Under the local management of S. Ernest Philpitt, Mme. 
Schumann Heink was heard st the Victory Theater, Febru- 
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ary 2. Her program was delightful throughout. Mme. 
Schumann Heink graciously forced her accompanist, Kath- 
erine Hoffmann, to share the honors with her. vonage 4 
on the program was Charles Carver, bass, who sang wit 
intelligent musicianship. 

The new band shell in Plant Park was opened Januar 
31, and an excellent program was rendered to a large crowd. 
The quartet from Rigoletto was well sung by members 
of the Tampa Lyric Federation, who will present an opera 
season in February. The quartet was composed of Mrs. 
A. Bell, Mrs. A. B. Duffer, E. Kane and Nino Ruisi. A 
trombone solo was played by Salvatore Oriunno, leader of 
the band. The program was concluded by the chorus from 
the Lyric Federation. 

A free popular musicale was given at the Hamilton Piano 
Company, Faas 4. Those participating were Harriet 
Thorne-Rhoads, pianist; J. E. Bartlett, tenor; Margaret 
Fleet, contralto; John E. Norman and John E. Moran, 
readers; Mrs. D. M. Wilson and Clarence V. Ashbaugh, 
accompanists. 

The members of the Tampa Chapter of the U. D. C. 
gave a program in the Tampa Bay Hotel recently. Mrs. 
Claude Park, dramatic soprano, and Nancy Rawls, con- 
tralto, offered several selections. Mrs. M. L. Robb, cellist, 
played several numbers. Mrs. W. H. Ferris was the ac- 
companist. M. M. S. 

Syracuse, N. Y., February 14.—The last concert by 
the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra was a tremendous suc- 
cess, The Keith Theater was crowded to capacity, even 
standing room being taken. This orchestra, which was 
organized last year through the co-operation of musicians, 
business men, musical clubs, the Chamber of Commerce 
and various other organizations in the city, has made great 
strides towards artistic achievement under the leadership 
of William H. Berwald. The program for the fourth con- 
cert this season was comprised of Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony, a Ballet Suite (Gluck-Mottl), and Tschaikow- 
sky’s Overture Solennelle. The soloists was Gerald Maas, 
cellist, who played Popper’s Dance of the Elves. M. C. 

Terre Haute, Ind., February 12.—Under the manage- 
ment of George Jacob, Rachmaninoff made his first appear- 
ance in this city and was heard by one of the largest 
houses of the season. 

A joint recital by Alberto Salvi, harpist, and Arturo 
Bonucci, cellist, gave much pleasure to the patrons of 
George Jacob’s Artist Course. As a special attraction he 
presented the Russian Opera Company in Boris Godounoff, 
Snegourotschka and La Juive. All were well attended 
and enjoyed. Mr. Jacob’s enterprise and ability have won 
the sincerest endorsement and he has secured the confidence 
of the public by his judgment in the selection of artists. 

A recital of unusual interest was given by Edward 
Rechlin, organist; sponsored by Frederick Rechlin, brother 
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of the artist and a prominent local pianist and organist. 
Mr. Rechlin played a program of Bach and Mendelssohn 
in masterly style. 

The music section of the Woman's Department Club 
has recently presented some excellent programs, among 
them recitals by Eugenie DeCourcy, pianist, and Alma 
Robertson, soprano. Miss DeCourcy, one of Terre Haute’s 
talented young artists, gave an excellent demonstration of 
her ability in a very attractive program. Her training 
was received from Anna Elisabeth Hulman, in Terre Haute, 
and Josef Lhevinne in Chicago. She is under the manage- 
ment of George Jacob. Alma Robertson, who is the pos- 
sessor of a soprano voice of power and beauty, gave a 
program of Italian music. It was her first appearance 
in recital since her graduation from the American Con- 
servatory, Chicago. The afternoon was devoted to the 
study of Italian opera. A. E. H. 

Waterloo, Ia., February 2.—Albert Spalding was heard 
in a recital at the College’s Auditorium, Cedar Falls, Ia., 
last night. His program opened with his own transcription 
of Corelli’s La Folia. He played Mozart's concerto in D 
major, his own composition, Alabama, and the César 


Franck sonata in A major. N. F. 
Warren, Ohio, February 8-——The Rhondda Welsh 
Male Glee Singers were presented in recital in the Central 


Christian Church. Choruses, quartets, duets and solos were 


offered. W. Tudor Williams, tenor; David Reese, bass- 
baritone ; David Howells, bass; Carey Booth, tenor, and 
J. H. Williams, tenor, were the soloists. R. M. 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page). 
Zanesville, Ohio, February 8.—The Evolution of the 
Organ was discussed by Sutherland Dwight Smith of 
Pittsburgh, who gave a recital on the new pipe organ 


recently installed at the Brighton Church. Vocal numbers 

were given by Mrs. T. H. Infield and Helen Heinrich. The 

accompanists were Helen Rambo and Dorothy Ketler. 
. M. 
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MUSIC SUPERVISORS ARE TO HAVE 
INTERESTING PROGRAM AT CLEVELAND 


A tentative program of the meeting to be held by the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference in Cleveland next 
April has been received from President Gehrkens. It con- 
tains many interesting items, some of the most significant 
ones being as follows : 

Monday afternoon there are to be four demonstration 
lessons: A violin class lesson, B. F. Stuber, of Akron, 
Ohio; teaching a rote song in Grade II, Helen McBride, of 
Louisville, Ky.; testing voices, Prof. Arnold Wagner, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; two-part singing, Winifred Smith, of Cicero, 
It. 

Monday evening there is to be a concert by the Oberlin 
College Glee Club, an address by Nikolai Sokoloff, director 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, and an officers’ reception (in- 
formal). 

Tuesday morning there will be an opening concert by a 
Cleveland school orchestra; an address by the president of 
the conference, entitled Some Questions; a paper by Dr. 
Charles H. Farnsworth, 6f Columbia University, on The 
Golden Mean in School Music Education, and an address 
by Dr. David Snedden, of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, on Dynamic Tendencies in American Education 
and Their Probable Effect Upon Musical Education. 

Tuesday afternoon the combined orchestras from the 
Cleveland public schools will give a concert in Masonic 
Hall, which will be followed by an address entitled A Les- 
son in Appreciation, by Dr. Walter Damrosch, conductor 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. Afterward the 
various women’s clubs of Cleveland will take the super- 
visors for an auto ride through Cleveland’s beautiful park 
system; and in the evening the Cleveland Orchestra will 
give the visitors a complimentary concert, which will be 
followed by a reception tendered by ¢ ‘leveland musicians. 

The Wednesday morning will be opened by a 
concert given by a glee club of fifty boys, who will travel 
all the way from Davenport (Ia.) to Cleveland in order to 
sing for a half hour to the assembled supervisors. A few 
years ago such an enterprise would have been thought im- 
possible, but now the various towns and cities are taking 
so much pride in their musical organizations that an event 
such as this is taken very much as a matter of course. In 
this case it is the Rotary Club of Davenport which is re- 
sponsible for financing the trip. Last year at Nashville a 
similar concert was given by the school orchestra from 
Richmond (Ind.), but in this case the members of the or- 
chestra themselves raised the money needed for the trip 
by giving concerts in the vicinity of their home town. The 
glee club concert will be foliowed by a group of addresses, 
some of the speakers being William Arms Fisher, of Bos- 
ton; George Gartlan, of New York, and Augustus Z. Zan- 
zig, of Harvard University. Wednesday afternoon there 
will be a concert by a chorus of 600 boys from the Cleve- 
land schools, directed by J. Powell Jones, and this concert 
will be followed by an address by Dr. Hollis Dann. 

Wednesday evening will occur one of the most interesting 
events of the entire meeting, the annual concert by the Su 
pervisors’ Chorus and Supervisors’ Orchestra. It has been 
the custom for a number of years past for the supervisors 
who are singers to hold three or four rehearsals in the 
course of the week and then to give a complimentary con- 
cert to the community entertaining them. Two years ago 
an orchestra composed of supervisors was added to the 
chorus, and the custom of having both chorus and orches- 
tra appear at the annual concert is to be continued this 
year. Osbourne McConathy is director of the orchestra and 
W. Otto Miessner will direct the chorus. It is planned to 
broadcast this concert from Masonic Hall so as to enable 
supervisors who cannot attend the meeting as well as others 
who may be inte rested to hear this fine program. 

T hursday morning there is to be an instrumental session 
at which Glenn Woods, of Oakland (Cal.), will give an 
address on The Significance and Possibilities ‘of the Instru- 
mental Music Movement in the Public Schools. This will 
be followed by a discussion of Orchestral Concerts for Chil- 
dren by Arthur Shepherd, well known American musician, 
at present assistant director of the Cleveland Orchestra. A 
third address will be given by Thomas James Kelly, of 
Cincinnati. Mr. Kelly’s principal interest is singing, but 
during the last year or two he has been making an enviable 
reputation for himself in the talks he has been giving to 
children, preparing them for listening to symphony con- 
certs, and Mr. Gehrkens has persuaded Mr. Kelly to come 
to Cleveland and tell the assembled supervisors how best to 
prepare children to listen to concerts. Mr. Kelly will also 
give his famous address on Diction in Singing, Thursday 
afternoon. 

The supervisors will be divided into discussion groups 
Thursday afternoon, each choosing the topic in which he is 
most interested and meeting with others of like mind to 
hear papers and talk over matters of common interest. The 
topics and leaders of the groups are as follows: High 
School Theory, Prof. A. E. Heacox, Oberlin College, chair- 
man; Rural School Music, Ernest esser, Indianapolis, 
Ind., chairman; Listening Lessons in the Grades, Nelle I. 
Sharpe. Columbus, Ohio, chairman; Appreciation Classes 
in the High School. Edith Rhetts, Kansas City, Mo., chair- 
man; The High School Chorus and Glee Club, Grace Wil- 
son, Topeka, Kan., chairman; Publishers’ Session, H. C. 
Eldridge, Franklin. Ohio, chairman; Instrumental Music, 
Glenn H. Woods, Oakland, Cal.. chairman; The Everyday 
Music Lesson . how Ordinary Grade Room, Alice Inskeep, 
Cedar Rapids, Ta., chairman. 

The Friday a program will be opened hy a concert 
given by the band and orchestra from Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. This is an organization of some sev- 
enty members, comprising not only a band and an orches- 
tra but also a string quartet, woodwind quartet, etc. This 
concert will be followed by an address bv Ernest Bloch, 
director of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
there will be a short organ recital on the large organ in 
Cleveland's magnificent new auditorium. In the afternoon 
the annual music memorv contest of the Cleveland public 
schools to which the visiting supervisors are invited will 
be held 

The Statler Hotel has been chosen as headauarters and 
those who plan to attend the meeting will do well to reserve 
rooms, as it is exnected that fullv 1.500 members of the 
conference will be in Cleveland and the hotels are likely to 
be crowded. The meetings will be held April 9 to 13, All 


session 


Friday noorr 


the railroads in the United States and Canada have granted 
a reduced rate of a fare and a half for the round trip on 
the identification plan. This means that in order to secure 
the reduced rate one must first join the association (A. 
McFee, Johnson City, Tenn., is treasurer) in order to get 
the identification certificate. 


VIENNA 





(Continued from Page 18). 
was no Beethoven, Brahms or Mendelssohn concerto, but 
instead he offered as a welcome novelty, the new Concerto 
Gregoriano by Respighi. It is, as one wit had it, more 
concerto than Gregoriano, and indeed constitutes a happy 
mixture of Chant and fox trot like dance rhythms. There 
is nothing dry or academic about this work which bristles 
with temperament and with unique and fascinating orches- 
tral effects. Rudolph Polk, who claims the distinction of 
giving this interesting piece its first hearing, displayed 
in it all the deep musicianship which had previously en- 
deared him to his Vienna public. The assurance and 
authority of Werner Wolff, who assisted at the desk, 
besides giving a compelling interpretation of Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, helped to bridge over the tremendous 
difficulties of the Respighi piece, and was all the more 
admirable in view of the insufficient time for rehearsals. 
Paut Becuert. 


John Charles Thomas Reengaged for London 
‘ Concert 


John Charles Thomas met with extraordinary success 
when he appeared the early Po of this season at the Royal 
Albert Hall in London. R. Johnston, his manager, is 
in receipt of a letter from Lionel Powell, the well known 
London impresario, stating that arrangements have been 
made for Mr. Thomas to appear again at the Royal Albert 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 15. 


Elizabeth King Back i in New York 
Elizabeth King, soprano, has returned to New York City 
after a short visit to Westchester, where she has been en- 
joying the Carnival of Winter Sports. 


Cecil Arden Sings for Music Students’ League 
Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan, 

for the Music Students’ League on Rhenare 4, 

heard by an appreciative and enthusiastic audience. 


gave a short program 
She was 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





More Grainger Comments from Holland 


Percy Grainger, who scored triumphs in all the important 
cities of Holland last fall, has been lauded by the leading 
critics of that country, A ‘few press comments are herewith 
appended: 


Grainger might well be pleased at the great interest aroused at his 
recital last night. In works by Bach-Busoni, Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, 
Gardiner and Grainger he proved himself to be the same great 
original artist that we severed talent the war. His great power was 
as impressive as ever, his broad musicianship and complete self-con- 
trol as admirable - of yore. on meeet Grieg’s Ballad with the 
convincing accent of a true rieg-apostle.—Nieuwe Co 
Hague, November 22, 1922. vies on 


Grainger’s art was truly refreshing. Everything he touches be- 
comes, under his hands, pithy, winsome, and of popular appeal. A 
check-full house petponded to the energetic Australian with thunder- 
ous applause.—Het Vaderland, The Hague, November 22, 

To hear Grainger is to admire Grainger. Everything ‘he plays is 
vitalized by conviction. What a joy to hear such renderings of 
Brahms’ A major Intermezzo and Chopin’s Barcarole. His Bach 
playing was masterly and his presentation of Grieg’s Ballad a true 
delight. Grainger’s great gifts were fully revealed in his own 
Colonial Song and Country Gardens. The thunderous applause of 
the large audience brought forth a harvest of encores.-Haagsche 
Courant, The Hague, November 17. 


Grainger is the “Australian “Achilles. " He is a heroic virtuoso. 
His appearance, his touch, his technic—all are heroic, but sympa- 
thetically heroic. He never falters. He says what he has to say 
and then goes his way. What he says has often a poetic character 
but nev.r of maudlin melancholy. ireat success and innumerable 
encores,—-Avendpost, The Hague, November 17. 


Spontaneity and infectious rhythms are still among the chief in 
gredients of Grainger’s splendid pianism, and with these, and his 
marvellously controlled powers of expression he is able to work his 
listeners up to a high pitch of enthusiasm. His mastery of his in- 
strument is complete, keyboard and pedals are under equally perfect 
control, The great pianist was applauded with the greatest enthusi- 
asm and was recalled again and again.—De Residentiebode, The 
Hague, November 17. 

Percy Grainger may well be congratuls ated on a totally “sold-out” 
Diigsotia Hall, aftr an absence ot nine years; especially when we 
recall the sparseness of the audience at the recitals of other out 
standing artists. Grainger is a sunny virtuoso, a pianist with an 
enticing, sensitive charm all his own. His Bach playing was highly 
interesting—perhaps the most splendid presentation of the entire 
evening.—Nieuwe Eeuw, The Hague, November 23. 

Perey Grainger made his joyeus re-entry last night into the Dili 
gentia Hall, the scene of so many of his triumphs of former years. 
The Bach- Busoni Chaconne gave Grainger a splendid chance to show 
his architectural qualities and he used these opportunities to the full. 
Pure in style, clear and beautiful in phrasing were his renderings 
of Brahms, Chopin and Grieg. Several encores, characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon of type, were given in response to the stormy applause 
of the enthusiastic public.- -Dagblad voon Zuid-Holland, The Hague, 
November 17, 


Whatever Grainger played—-whether Balfour, Gardiner, Chopin, 
Bach or Grieg—in all these works he held a strong grip upon his 
audience, by means of his phenomenal technic, by means of the 
clarity and exquisiteness of Ris tonal gradations, and above all by 
the emotional sincerity with which he essays each type of music. 
Throughout the whole program he was th: recipient of the heartiest 
applause.-De Rotterdammer, Rotterdam, November 21. 


This young, energetic and diversely developed artist is of a type 
quite unique among the ranks of the pianists, Perhaps it is the 
open-hearted honesty and simplicity of his artistic m-thods, the com- 
plete lack of all artificiality in this sympathetic pianist that exerts 
from the platform so powerful a magnetism upon his audience. The 
all was crowded oad the applause frenetic.-De Maasbode, Rotter 
dam, November 19. 


Miinz Wins Triumph in Indianapolis 


Mieczyslaw Miinz, the young Polish pianist, who sur- 
prised New Yorkers by his finished art, was recently heard 
in Indianapolis, where his playing aroused much enthusiasm. 
The following criticism is taken in its entirety from the 
Indianapolis News of January 20: 

It is not likely that Indianapolis will hear such piano playing 
again this season as it heard at ths Murat, Friday afternoon, when 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, Polish pianist, gave a recital under the auspices 
of the Matinee Musicale. Brane” sleos like one of the great masters, 
It seems that he must be in some way the reincarnation of those 
musicians of a b; gone day, about whom there is such a halo of glor 
Few of the present day pianists of first rank play any better. He 
is, indeed, like the qunlisstion. of an ideal, for his art is as nearly 
perfect as art can be. 

It is incredible to find one so young—he looks as if he had scarcely 
attained his majority—who does such magnificent work. His technic 
has reached that point where it does not seem like technic at all; 
it is comprehensive enough to include any difficulty set down by 
the composer, His hands are large and his fingers long, so he can 
accomplish mechanical feats with ease. In fact, he sits at the instru- 
ment almost casually, evidencing no penchant for parading his 
gifts. He simply plays. 

His tone is full of color and its shading ranges from the most 
delicate pianissimo to the biggest fortissimo. Yet, no matter how high 
his tone may become, it is never loud, never raucous. It has noth- 
ing but music in it. His phrasing, too, is a thing of great beauty. 
He plays as a singer sings. He realizes the value of accentuated 
melody, of slight pauses and dramatic stops, of long, sweeping 
yhrases. There is, however, no ostentatious display of virtuosity. 

he music is within him, and he reveals it in the manner of a 
prophet. It is something of an experience to hear him. 


Rio Pupil Scores Success 


May Hughes, a pupil of Anita Rio, made a successful 
debut recently in Yonkers, two of the critics reviewing the 
recital in part as follows: 

Miss Hughes is fortunate in having a voice that carries well and 
needs no enlistment of effort. : . ‘ 

Perhaps the most refreshing aspect of Miss Hughes’ public rendi- 
tion is the fact that her stage presence is unaffected and motiatng, 
The natural inference would be that she would be self-conscious f 
she were, it was not apparent either in her voice or demeanor. Miss 
Hughes has a sound foundation for a genuine career and the at- 
tributes she has yet to learn are those which only experience and 
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LUCY GATES IN DRIGGS, IDAHO, 
en route to fill a concert engagement. Miss Gates is to be seen in the bob-sleigh and her accompanist is on skiis. As the 


soprano aptly puts it: 


the unbiased opinion of her listeners may make possible, She is sin- 
cere and has the “goods,” so to speak, and ultimate success depends 
entirely on her own efforts.—Yonkers Statesman, 


A large audience gathered esterday afternoon in the auditorium 
of Phillipsburgh Hall to hear the recital given by Miss May Hughes. 
The recital marked the first of a long list of engagements hereabouts 
for Miss Hughes, who bids fair to take an important place in_ the 
musical world. Her voice is clear and natural and she sings in a 
modest, unassuming way with no sign of affected gesture, which is 
the most common fault of ambitious musicians. Particularly com- 
mendable was her rendition of The Last Rose of Summer which was 
given as an encore and met with a tremendous ovation from the 
audience.—Yonkers Herald. 


e . 
De Kyzer Heard in Moline, III. 

Marie deKyzer, soprano, was guest-artist for the Moline, 
Ill, Woman’s Club January 14. The next day the Dispatch 
said in part: 

Beautiful to look at, possessed of a voice of gold which glints 
with beautiful color tones, with a personality which at once won her 
big audience, Marie DeKyzer, noted American soprano, who came 
from New York to sing to members of the Moline Woman's Club, 
delighted them all on Saturday afternoon by her wonderful pro- 
gram, to which she added several encores . This group gave 
opportunity for a display of the lyric and "dramatic, possibilities of 
her beautiful voice. I he Alleluja revealed a quality of voice which 
was all prayer and praise, and nowhere was the coloratura quality 
more apparent than in the Handel number. Responding to the 
great enthusiasm of her audience she sang Homing (Del Riego) as 
an encore. The third group was received with wild acclaim. 
Sunset (Alexander Russell), Robin Adair (old Scotch air sung 
—_ unusual understanding), Pale Moon (Logan), and Tally Ho 
(Leoni). 


° 
Gadski Creates Furore 

Johanna Gadski’s recent appearance with orchestra in 
San Francisco, Cal., roused the critic of the Call and Post 
to eulogize her as follows: 

It is doubtful if any singer ever created such a furore here as 
Johanna Gadski, and she certainly gave one of the greatest feasts 
of song the writer has been privileged to hear in many years’ ex- 
perience. : 

There were only two programmed numbers for the great diva, 

. . The audience simply went’ wild over the Tannhauser aria an 
continued applauding for fully ten minutes. 

After the final number people swarmed around Gadski and_ she 
sang encores until it seemed that she must have reached the limit 
of human powers, beginning with Shubert’s marvelous Erlking anc 
ending with Franz Gruber’s Silent Night, which was given in such 
splendidly rounded tones, such force and expression, as to be in- 
eomparable. 


Lucy Gates Opens Avalon Theater 
On the day following Lucy Gates’ opening of the new 
and beautiful Avalon Theater in Grand Junction, Col., 
Merle M. McClintock devéted about two columns of space 


“In this Teton Valley it is skiis, bob-sleighs or snowshoes for getting around!” 


to reviewing the recital in the Daily Sentinel. The account 
reads in part as follows: 


She has a voice of great clarity and sweetness and her training 
has made her equal to the demands of the most elaborate composi 
tions. With this brilliance, she has also the ability to sing simpler 


songs in a sympathetic fashion that eres equal pleasure, fer soar 
ing E flat in the Indian Bell song from Lakme will linger in The 
Avalon as an echo of her voice for a long time to come. The en 


cores she sang will be remembered as well—The Frog Who Went 
Courting, The Last Rose of Summer, Swiss Echo Song, folk-lore 
ballads that generations have loved, which will be remembered for 
generations to come. 

It was characteristic of her gracious personality that she inter 
rupted her program after the first number to give the assurance 
that, from the standpoint of the singer, the acoustics of the new 
house were perfect. 

From January 5 to January 23 Miss Gates filled eleven 
engagements in Idaho, Utah and Colorado. This month 
she is booked for concerts in the Northwest and Canada. 


Critics Agree on Onegin’s Art 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, the Twin Cities, maintain, after 
the fashion of twins, a friendly rivalry, which sometimes 
extends into the field of music. But St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis are agreed on the superlative voice and art of Sigrid 
Onegin. After Mme. Onegin’s —_ recital in Minne- 
apolis, Wilbur W. Judd, in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
endorsed the unusual encomiums awarded to Mme. Onegin 
by his. critical confreres of Minneapolis. Here are a few 
characteristic excerpts from Mr. Judd’s review: 

The fame of Sigrid Onegin, the new Swedish contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, which these many weeks has been echoing from 
coast to coast, drew into her presence at the University Armory 
Tuesday evening an audience that packed the barnlike interior like 
the proverbial sardines in a tin box, Such critical encomiums as 
this singer has received might have seemed to be a handicap; few 
mortals can maintain their equilibrium on such a lofty pedestal; 
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Wagnerian Opera Festival 





GERMAN OPERA COMPANY’S INVASION OF 
NEW YORK AROUSES MUCH ENTHUSIASM 


Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, Rheingold, Der Fledermaus, Tristan and Isolde, and Flying Dutchman Are Given—Schuetzendorf 
Borrowed from the Metropolitan for Initial Performances of the Ring—Former Favorites Here Heard 
Again—Orchestra Below Standard—Chorus Work Excellent 


TannuAuser, Fesruary 13. 

It was indeed too small an audience that gathered to 
hear Tannhauser Tuesday night. Perhaps this was due to 
the original announcement that a concert was to be given 
on that evening, but nevertheless the splendid performance 
of the German company warranted a capacity house. En- 
thusiasm knew no bounds, and at each opportunity those 
present showed their keen approval in no uncertain terms, 

First honors should go to Meta Seinemeyer, as Elizabeth, 
and Adolf Lussmann, as Tannhauser, although Friedrich 
Schoor, as Wolfram, presented the best all around per- 
formance. The latter, particularly, pleased with both his 
splendid singing and acting. Else Alsen, as Venus, was not 
at her best evidently, though the audience liked her. Luss- 
mann proved himself an actor as well as a tenor of high 
rank; he made much of his role. Leo Blech, the conductor, 
did his best with an orchestra none too good, and the 
others in the cast ably supported the stars. 

Mention must be made of some of the splendid costumes, 
although the scenery seemed poor indeed to one who has 
seen the Metropolitan performance. All in all, however, 
the performance was both interesting and enjoyable. 

The complete cast was as follows: Herrmann (Alexander 
Kipnis), Tannhiuser (Adolf Lussmann), Wolfram (Fried- 
rich Schorr), Walter (Heinz Bollmann), Heinrich (Paul 
Schwarz), Biterof (Desider Zador), Raimar (Peter 
Hegar), Elizabeth (Meta Seinemeyer), Venus (Else Al- 
sen), Pages (Friedel Schwarz, Hede Mex, Elfriede Thon 
and Emma Bassth). 


LoHENGRIN, Fepruary 14 

Wagner's highly poetic-romantic opera, Lohengrin, first 
produced in Weimar by the man who twenty years later 
became his father-in-law, Franz Liszt (Wagner was tem- 
porarily in exile in Switzerland), drew a large house at the 
Manhattan, February 14; and well deserved the almost 
frantic applause which called out singers and conductor 
time and again after every act. At the outset, Telramund’s 
splendid voice stood forth, Theodor Lattermann singing and 
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acting the part in distinctive fashion. The trumpeters on 
the stage had their minor troubles, more especially Trum- 
peter No. 1, for his embouchure was decidedly out of order! 
But such minor defects were nothing as compared to the 
fine total effect. The four pages, led by Friedel Schwarz, 
presented attractive appearance, sang well (as on the 
previous evening in Tannhauser), and if they continue this 
“paging” specialty in opera, will soon be proficient enough 
to cover a New York hotel job! Elsa’s Dream was beauti- 
fully sung by Else Wuehler, who has a sweet voice and 
sympathetic personality; the prayer which followed achieved 
a big climax,*bringing a dozen recalls for principals and 
Conductor Eduard Moerike. This gentleman it is said was 
a member of the New York Symphony Orchestra a dozen 
years ago, since which time he has become a conductor of 
note; he is a son of the famous poet of the same name, he 
who wrote poems for the Wolf songs. 

Lohengrin was sung by Jacques Urlus, familiar name 
to frequenters of the Metropolitan Opera House from 
1912-17, where he frequently sang that role. He showed 
amazing youthfulness, even freshness of voice and appear- 
ance, sang with fine detailed effect, and acted with nobility. 
The California-blue sky, passing clouds, and rich trappings, 
with solid leather belts, real steel helmets, etc., all showed 
that the stage management (George Hartmann) was on the 
job; indeed, while not sumptuous, all this looked real, which 
is more important! The dawn-music was gloriously done, 
the poignant affectation of grief, which later becomes real, 
by Ortrud (Mme. Lorenz-Hoellischer), was true to the 
situation, thought strident at times in her two octaves en- 
compassed (low B to high B). A well-built climax fol- 
lowed, whereupon a dozen or more recalls for all concerned 
showed real appreciation of the audience. Elsa’s high C’s, 
and Lohengrin’s similar high B flats, their genuine stage- 
action, the excellent stage-pictures and grouping, all this 
made Act III. highly enjoyable; even the chorus in this 
company acted interested, alive, participating in the general 
action. 

Henry was sung by Herr Lehmann with worth, Benno 
Ziegler was the Herald, everybody knew their music and 
action with no audible promptings, Conductor Moerike 
guided with a well-raised arm and definite beat, and the 
orchestra was entirely responsive and reliable. Although 
the curtain did not fall until a quarter to midnight, recalls 
again brought everyone to the fore. 

RHEINGOLD, Fepruary 15 (MATINEE). 

Hearing Wagner's Rheingold for the first time in six years 
one is filled with a bitter sort of sadness and regret, and a 
good deal of amazement, that America should be so long 
deprived of the operas of the greatest opera maker of all 
times. One wonders if our American taste is really so low 
or so undeveloped that we cannot understand these mighty 
masterpieces, or if those in power fail to read us right, or 
if, perchance, it is, as asserted by many, a matter of lan- 
guage? Certainly Rheingold, as given at the Manhattan 
Opera House by the German company, impresses upon 
one the value of understanding the speech of the singers. 
Their pronunciation was so clear and so vigorous, and the 
orchestra so well subdued, that those in the audience able 
to understand German could easily get sufficient of the text 
to enjoy the drama as drama apart from the music. The 
others could be observed struggling with their librettos in 
the dark house, some of them even. resorting to electric 
torches. But even in a lighted house one gets very little 
from a translated libretto unless the words are sung in the 
language of the translation and sung by singers who can 
get the words over as these German singers get the words 
over. 

Strictly speaking, there were many things to be desired 
in this performance of the Rheingold—the mechanical side 
of it. And yet, to tell the truth, those things were not greatly 
disturbing. We have seen many a more perfect mechanical, 
and even musical, performance, that was far less impressive 
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than the offering of the German company. They have the 
spirit of it, the true “music drama” spirit, which gets as 
far away from the concert idea as it does from the “bel 
canto.” These singers, or, rather, singer-actors, were ex- 
cellent—Friedrich Plaschke an impressive Wotan, Paul 
Schwarz an amusing and lively Loge, Schuetzendorf (by 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Opera House, taking the place 
of Mr. Zador who was indisposed), a highly dramatic and 
forceful Alberich, Edwin Steier a most unusually excellent 
Mime, Kipnis and Lehmann as ponderous giants, Ziegler 
and Bollmann pleasing as Donner and Froh, and excellent 
in the feminine roles Emma Bassth, Hede Mex, Ottilie 
Metzger, Editha Fleischer, Meta Steinmeyer and Jessika 
Koetrick. The opera was brilliantly conducted by Eduard 
Moerike. 
Die Fiepermaus, Fesruary 15. 

It is a long time since Strauss’ tuneful opera, Die Fleder- 
maus, has been heard here in German. Tuneful it is. The 
music sounds as fresh as ever, the orchestration is a model 
for such work; but, to speak frankly, the performance was 
not very exciting. It may be that some of those who-had 
sung in Rhinegold in the afternoon and had to repeat in 
Fledermaus in the evening found the task a heavy one. 
Whatever was the cause—and perhaps it is to be attributed 
to the lack of rehearsal as much as anything—the perform- 
ance did not have snap and go enough to put life into the 
considerably antiquated book. 

Heinz Bollmann was not bad as Eisenstein, in fact he 
was rather the best of the male end of the cast; Paul 
Schwarz acted Alfred well, but he is not much of a singer; 
Benno Ziegler as Dr, Falke did very well by the famous 
Bruederlein number; H. Helfer, as Frosch, overdid the 
thing; Hofbauer, as Frank, the prison director, was the best 
actor. 

_The female honors of the evening went to Editha 
Fleischer as Adele. Miss Fleischer could both sing and 
act, particularly the former, and put about all the dash 
into the performance that was in it. Marcella Roeseler as 
Rosalinde sang well and Emma Bassth gave a strongly 
marked portrait of Orlofsky. Hannelore Ziegler dashed 
in on the scene in the second act and did a modern dance 
(to the Radetzky March) which was one of the pleasantest 
features of the evening. A conductor new to New York, 
Otto Schwarz, had the baton. He led with exaggerated 
gestures but a thorough feeling for the beauties of the score. 
Owing to intermissions very much too long, a further ele- 
ment of drag was put in the performance. The audience 
liked the first two acts, but hurried out at ten minutes of 
twelve at the end of the third act with hardly a hand clap. 

TRISTAN AND Isotpe, Fesruary 16 

Our Wagnerian visitors are rich in conductors, for the 
greatest of all Wagnerian music dramas was led by Eduard 
Moerike, and he proved himself to be a worthy associate 
of that true master of the baton, Leo Blech. Moerike has 
a temperamental style which sweeps along his players and 
singers, and he achieves climaxes that are tremendous. At 
the same time he is a musician of sound taste and scholar- 
liness. It was a delight to hear his contributions to the 
evening’s musical doings and it is a great tribute both to 
him and to Blech that their newly formed orchestra is 
capable of fulfilling the most exacting demands in the way 
of tone and technic. 

The Tristan of the occasion was Jacques Urlus, an old 
acquaintance from the days when he sang Wagnerian 
roles at the Metropolitan Opera House. If anything, 
Urlus has broadened and improved. His voice is one of the 
best examples of the German tenor organ and he uses 
it with a fluency that is almost Italian, at least in method. 
The Urlus conception of Tristan is a noble one and he 
sings and acts the part in a manner nothing less than 
inspiring. Last Friday evening marked the highest point 
of achievement he has shown lien York and he was de- 
servedly applauded and recalled after each act. 

The rags 3 writer was not tremendously impressed with 
the Isolde of Eva von der Osten who, although she looked 
the part, was somewhat uneven in her vocalism and seemed 
lacking in passion in her acting. She has a voice without 
much sensuous charm, and sometimes forces it sharply. 
Her phrasing is extremely choppy. The Liebestod was 
sung with great deliberation and an absence of that emo- 
tional ecstasy which makes the number one of the great 
peaks of musical literature. 

Alexander Kipnis proved to be a traditional King Mark 
and performed his operatic functions with satisfactory 
effect. Theodor Lattermann, the Kurwenal, gave a dignified 
and noble rendering. His tones were resonant and his 
portrayal of Tristan’s friend was filled with tenderness 
and nobility. A very fine voice is Ottilie Metzger’s, a 
lady who appeared in this country in concerts some years 
ago and was then recognized as the possessor of an ex- 
ceptionally rich contralto organ and a fine interpretative 
talent. Last Friday evening she essayed the character of 
Brangaene and put into it a wealth of feeling and true 
Wagnerian breadth. Benno Ziegler was the Melot and 
Paul Schwarz was the Shepherd. 

Frying DutcHMAN, Fepruary 17 

The Flying Dutchman, which has not been heard in New 
York for about fifteen years, was splendidly revived by 
the German singers at the Manhattan Opera House on 
Saturday evening, February 17. The performance, ade- 
quately staged, was generally well sung, arousing the audi- 
ence to great heights of enthusiasm. Incidentally this opera 
is perhaps the best performance given thus far at the Man- 
hattan by these visitors, and it would be interesting to 
hear it done at the Metropolitan in the near future. 

Friedrich Plaschke was the Flying Dutchman and capital 
in his role; Ernst Lehmann was the Daland; Elsa Alsen, 
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1e “director of music in the public schools of Watertown, Mass., A) shoeaes aieineen ¥ = Rag at we howe 
1 began to teach her to play the violin when she was only of Mrs. Vincent Astor, Edward Johnston, Metro- 
- three years old. Her progress was rapid and she later be- politan Opera tenor; Zelina de Maclot, soprano; Max 
d came a pupil of her sister, Margery, the latter being a Pallikoss, violinist, and William Reddick, accompan- 
in concert violinist and a member of the faculty of the On- ist, gave a joint recital in aid of the MacDowell 
e. dricek School of Violin Art. Under the sympathetic guid- Colony fund. It is too early to learn the exact 
d ance of her sister, Ruth made her first public appearance at amount of the profits, but without doubt they will 
- the age of six, playing at a concert in Steinert Hall, Bos- amount to well over five hundred dollars, A report 
1e ton. She was received with no little enthusiasm and her of the musicale, with the exact amount of the con- 
performance was favorably reviewed in the press. As a re- tribution to the fund, will appear in next week's 
e sult of this auspicious debut, she was awarded a scholarship issue of the MusicaL CourRIER. 
al by Emanuel Ondricek, the distinguished Bohemian violinist The Musicat Courter will continue to act as col- 
- and founder of the Ondricek School of Violin Art in lector for the fund. Contributions, which will be 
; Boston and New York. acknowledged in these columns, should be addressed 
1s : : 
1e In the two years that have followed, Ruth has won wide- to the Mrs. MacDowell Colony Fund, care Musical. 
st spread recognition as a child violinist of unusual abilities, Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
with the repertory of a virtuoso, including compositions of 
2 Vitali, Wieniawski, Sarasate, Paganini, and many other com- 
d posers. She has participated in many concerts in the public WAGNERIAN OPERA FESTIVAL 
h schools of Milton and Watertown, Mass., invariably win- (Continued from page 60) 
ning tremendous applause from her audiences. At the an- ; ae 0g mg 
ly nual concert of Mr. Ondricek’s school, given in Jordan Hall . the Senta; Robert Hutt, the Erik; Johannes Scheurich, a 
d last season, she played Vieuxtemp’s Fantasia Appassionata, RUTH POSSELT Steersman, and Mme. Metzger, Mary. ; The singers han- 
astonishing a large audience with her brilliant technical dled their respective parts skilfully, singing well and enter- 
: equipment and mature interpretation. ing into the proper spirit of the performance. The orches- 
: In an interview with a representative of the Musicat _ throne giving her a beautiful doll and the little golden violin tra, under Eugen Gottlieb, played in a commendable manner. 
d Courier, oem Ondricek om with pardonable pride and _~ ome, gue 9% a anager egg of flowers, 
5 warm sympathy regarding the little girl whose artistic fu- all beset with diamonds, for her mother. hat was the 
r ture he has undertaken to shape. morning her mother found her in bed cuddling her rag-doll sy UM M Y’S CORN E R 
“Little Ruth is a charming child in every way,” he said. with one arm and her violin with the other. Poor little Ruth 
ce : 3A ( 
if “She likes her violin and loves her dollies, and can’t seem woke up and cried, ‘If I hadn’t lost them when I woke up, 
to be separated from either. Many times she has gone to bed Mother dear, there would be plenty of money to pay the Your Program 
with her doll and violin, hugging them to her with touching old bills and buy-lots of things for you and all of us.’” Mey Need & Reading With Muste 
devotion. In school she is an excellent scholar, receiving The reason for bringing little Ruth before the public is Guat’ Siletiiiiia® ate hast: tod 
1€ the highest marks of her class in spite of the fact that she two-fold: first, to demonstrate that there is genuine musical but here is a welcome exception. 
‘d is its youngest member. She has already skipped two grades. talent among American children, and, secondly, to give THE LIGHTHOUSE aay yp OY tgcareeecorens cove $100 
te A normal child in most respects, she is fond of games and music lovers a chance to hear a child whose immediate fu- A fine example of music which lends itself to the speaking 
aS out-of-door sports and is a graceful little dancer. ture perhaps depends upon the result of this opportunity. voleo and yet te both Gramatic and desoriptive, 
id “But there were not always roses in Ruthie’s young life,” There are no intentions of commercializing Ruth's remark- US TWINS ......... ee 60 cts 
\t continued Mr. Ondricek, warming to his subject. “Many a_ able talent, either on the part of her parents or of Mr. ABOUTS CLOCKS 00000 0pe ese rn sr soon. +80 ots 
r- thorn was encountered which made her sensitive little heart | Ondricek, her teacher and benefactor. If any proceeds are WaEnn Tan Guu Gees... a ai 
1€ ache. Her family being a large one and of limited means realized from her concerts in Boston and New York, they By Mary Wyman Wiiliame °° °° °°" 
to it has been necessary for her parents and sisters to work very will be used toward furthering Ruth’s musical education Published by CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. - 
is hard in order to keep things going. Many times Ruth asked and future career. After these concerts little Ruth will go 429 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago ; 
iy with childish curiosity, ‘Mother, why do you worry so much _ back to school to continue her education. pH of 
Id E 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO GIVES 
CONDUCTOR HERTZ OVATION 





Received Following the 


gag t—-Moiseiwitsch 


Symphony Conductor Warmly 
Announcement of His Re-engag 
Soloist at “Pop” Concert—Notes 





San Francisco, Cal., February 3.—The San Francisco 
symphony Orchestra afforded the subscribers and patrons 
of the Friday and Sunday subscription series another genuine 
treat. This was the first concert that Mr. Hertz conducted 
since his retention as leader of the organization was an- 
nounced, and as he stepped upon the stage the huge audience 
bestowed liberal applause upon him. The men of the or- 
chestra rose in Mr. Hertz’ ch and it was many minutes 
before the concert could begin. The first half of the 
program cont ained the Beethoven Coriolanus overture and 


flat by Schubert. Mr. Manning preceded each cag with 
a few explanatory remarks. ote OFS 


PORTLAND 


Portland, Ore., January 27.—Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
composer-pianist, and Princess Tsianina, mezzo soprano, 
were greeted with a storm of applause in the Public Audi- 
torium, January 26, when they were presented in concert 
by Martha B. Reynolds. Mr. Cadman played a selection 
from his Thunderbird suite which the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra is rehearsing for its next concert. Princess Tsia- 
nina, with an appeal distinctly her own, sang a number of 
arias from Cadman’s Shanewis. The program was a real 
joy. 

In honor of Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsianina, the Musi- 
cians’ Club and the Cadman Club gave a dinner at the 
Benson Hotel. Judge Jacob Kanzler, of the Portland Opera 
Association, presided as toastmaster. William D. Wheel- 





Mozart's Jupiter symphony. 


Frederick Jacobi, a young San Francisco composer, was 

given on the second half of the program, The work shows Cadman, 
imaginative qualities and deftness in harmonic coloring. 

Walter Ferner, first cellist of the orchestra, 

Dvor4k B minor concerto in a manner that won hearty edemeyer, 


approval. 
the concerto, 

“Pop" 

The special feature of the last “Pop” 

appearance of Benno Moiseiwitsch, 

performance of Liszt's 

gave 


encore, 


The orchestra played Beethoven's 


Notes. 


One of the most delightful concerts that the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club has given thus far this season pre- 
members and their guests Katherine Grey 
William Dehe, 
cellist, who, with Maude Wellendorf, gave a splendid per- 
formance of the sonata in _C minor by Saint-Saéns, and 
accompanied by her 


sented to the 


Herzog, pianist; Lucy Vance, soprano; 


Raas Waldrop, soprano, 
Uda Waldrop. 


Margaret 
husband, 


The first concert of the second season of the Students’ 
under the management of the 


Chamber Music concerts, 


organizer, John C, Manning, took place January 19 
M. FE. Blanchard, contralto, sang a number of lieder with 
delightful expression, clear enunciation and beauty of tone. 
William Laraia and Elsie Cook Hughes, 
who compose the San Francisco Trio, played the trio in B 


William Dehe, 


The Eve of St. 


Louis Persinger conducted the orchestra for 


Features MOIseIwITscH. 

concert was the 
who gave a brilliant 
flat major concerto, 
the soloist a splendid orchestral background. 
Moiseiwitsch also played several Chopin numbers and an 


fifth 
Tschaikowsky’s Italian Caprice and the Dance of the Blessed 
Spirits, from Gluck’s Orpheus and Eurydice. 


Agnes, by 


assisted. 


Mr. Hertz 
Mr. 


E. Becker, organist. 


symphony, 


Sacramento, Cal., 


friends. 


wright, vice-president of the Portland Symphony Society, 
made the opening address, welcoming the noted artists. 
Princess Tsianina and Emil Enna, president of 
the Society of Oregon Composers, also spoke. 


Mr. 


A musical 


ogram was given by Jane Burns Albert, soprano; Otto 

played the We baritone, and David Campbell, 
Emma Calve, soprano, made her third appearance here in 
the Public Auditorium, January 23. 


pianist. 


Ruth Hall, pianist, 


Mischa Elman appeared January 19 in the Public Audi- 
torium. Josef Bonime furnished the accompaniments. 

A popular concert at the Public Auditorium had as par- 
ticipants the Celeste Chorus of the Washington High School, 
George D. Ingram, director; 
Lucie Valair, soprano; Grace Astrup, violinist, and Lucien 


Lillian Reichen, accompanist; 


Interesting recitals have been given recently by pupils of 
the Ellison-White Conservatory of Music, i 
Wheeler Studios and the Becker Conservatory of Music. 
The Irish Regiment Band, J. Andrew Wiggins, 
ductor, gave two concerts January 24. ie ® 


the Isham- 


con- 
O. 


SACRAMENTO 


February 1.—Elizabeth Stuart Brown, 
of the University of California Extension Lecture De- 
partment, spoke on the life and works of Mozart before 
the members of the Music Teachers’ Association and their 
Mrs. Brown is a highly accomplished musician 


and her lecture was much appreciated. 


Mrs. was given, 
The child pianist, 


his teacher, James 


plays remarkably well. 


The last regular Home Day of the Saturday Club brought 
out a large number of musicians and a very interesting recital 


Raymond Foote, was presented by 
H. Hester. 
to be proud of his pupil, who is only eight years old and 
His program included three minuets, 


This teacher has reason 


Bach; polonaise, Bach; sonata in F, Beethoven; Watch- 
man’s Song, Grieg; First Loss, Schumann; gavotte and 
musette, - a march, Weber, and a prelude and sarabande 
by Handel. 

Russell Keeney, violinist, presented his advanced pupils 
in recital at the Keeney School. Sue Donnelly deserves 
special mention for her playing of the seventh concerto 
of de Beriot. 

The Music Club of Woodland presented the pianist James 
Woodward King in a program at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. G. Whitney. A. W. O. 


SAN DIEGO 


San Diego, Cal., February 3.—Mischa Elman played to 
a crowded house and scored a great success. The audience 
was delighted with everything he did and obliged him to 
give a number of encores. This concert was the fifth of 
the Amphion Course. Another Amphion attraction was 
Rachmaninoff, who appeared before an audience that taxed 
the capacity of the Spreckels Theater. 

Of great interest to all who are concerned with the 
musical future of this city is the remarkable work being 
done by the S. D. High School Orchestra. At their con- 
cert given recently at the Spreckels Theater, it played 
a taxing program in a surprisingly finished and satisfactory 
manner. All praise is due to the musicianship and devotion 
of the conductor, Nino Marcelli. The Beethoven first 
symphony, in C major, the Brahms’ Hungarian Dances 
5 and 6, and Wagner’s march from Tannhauser were the 
numbers presented. 

Nell Cave, pianist, assisted by Inez Anderson, contralto, 
gave a recital at the Wednesday Club House, recently. 
Miss Cave played with admirable clearness, good tone and 
clean pedalling. Miss Anderson is the possessor of a 
beautiful voice and a charming personality. 

The Three Arts Club has issued invitations for a formal 
opening of the new club house. It is centrally located 
and equipped to meet all the social requirements. 
restaurant service for members and their guests, a library 
of art and music literature, a picture exhibition room and 
a music room are a few of the many advantages offered 
to members. The charter membership is one hundred and 
fifty; Humphrey J. Stewart is president. 


PALO ALTO 


Palo Alto, Cal., February 10.—A Brahms and Chopin 
evening was enjoyed by the members of the Forthnightly 
Music Club at the home of Warren D. Allen, university 
organist. The soloists were Esther Houk "Allen and 
Margaret Marble; accompanist, Alice Kimball. 

Katherine M. Smith, contralto, assisted by Vida Case 
Waugh, soprano, gave a program of modern French, Rus- 
sian and English songs at the Community House Sunday 

(Continued on Page 66). 
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(Continued from Page 59). 


and in the crush of eager auditors there was manifest a craning 
curiosity that very nearly hinted at defiance. Yet the young woman 
not only made good in every way, but created an enthusiasm that 
at times was almost frenzie 

There is something in her manner of the jeune fille; she invites 
aad as well as artistically to ecstatic response. Vocally she 
may well be spoken of as an apparition. Not since Schumann- 
Heink was young and in her prime have we heard such a voice in 
this country, The delightful Onegin sings in her own glorious way, 
and her recital stands out as a memorable episode, 

Her high notes were silvery clear, the mezzo smooth and mellow 
and the lower notes mighty in og 5 sonority, In any part of her 
range she is able to swell from the finest pia i to a tre 
forte and back to where she started from in a manner that quite 
surpasses an ything that has ever greeted my ear. Such clear and 
sustained trilling in every degree of nuance seems almost unearthly. 
A voice, this, which seemingly can compass anything. Its warmth, 
its opulence its powers of bravura entrance. Surely she is one 
favored of the g 








Critical Praise of Bonucci 


Herewith are reproduced a few of the many press en- 
comiums to the credit of Arturo Bonucci: 

An éxquisite exhibition of cello playing was given yesterday after- 
noon by Arturo Bonucci, who made his second Baltimore appearance 
on this occasion, augmenting the delightful impression he made here 
at the time of his Baltimore debut ‘last winter. He is an unusually 
interesting player and there is little to be said about his erformance 
except that it is that of a distinguished artist and all that this im- 
plies. Mr. Bonucci has a comprehensive technic, playing his cello 
almost like a violin. The flexibility and agility of his + are 
amazing, his tone is beautifully round and sweet, and his interpre- 
tations have both breadth and_ spiritual understanding. In bravura 
work his art is especially brilliant. He is a gracious player whose 
dignity gives his performance a special distinction, He was recalled 
many times and played many additional numbers.—Baltimore Even- 
ing Sun. 


He was received most enthusiastically and generous applause 

elicited several encores. His playing is characterized by a nice 
blending of technical skill and almost unfailing correctness of in- 
terpretation that made the program one of a very high order. 
The Allegro Vivace, by Valentini, was a feat of clean fingering 
and bowing and showed more than a suggestion of humor... The 
numbers were so enthusiastically received that Mr. Bonucci was 
recalled for two encores, the first, Paupre’s Felise, a marvel of 
trills and turns done with the highest technical proficiency, and the 
the Fauret Sicilienne, given with breadth and a beautiful 
Baltimore Sun. 


second, 
sustained tone. 


Bonucci makes the cello express all moods, from deep pathos to 
light gayety. Bonucci played with sumptuous tone, and the 
Guitare with delicacy and charm. Bonucci made light of the diffi- 
culties of this piece and gave it a gypsy-like character . . . adding 
at the end of his program Popper’s La Fileuse, with its amazing 
finger work, and Faure’s Sicilienne, one of the most charming 
things of the afternoon.—Baltimore American. 


There can be no doubt in the : minds of those who heard him last 
night that he is one of the outstanding cello virtuosos of the day; 
in the main he had selected numbers that required the talents of a 
technician rather than the emotion of genius, though in the two or 
three sentimental pieces which he played he revealed the divine fire. 
This was particularly true of his playing of a Chopin. nocturne. 
The same fire also gleamed in his interpretation of Lalo’s Russian 
Song, played on muted strings. 

Harmonics seem to be his specialty, and he did tricks in this 
branch of his art that a violinist might envy. In a menuetto of 
Locatelli he played with harmonics at the end of phrases, and then 
threw them off his 200-year-old instrument in long streams, which 
were intercepted by clever feats of double-stopping. He played 
Nachez’ Allegro almost entirely in harmonics.—St, Louis Star, 





The cello, as Arturo Bonucci handled it in the Apollo Club 
recital at the Odeon last night, is an instrument for expressing the 
joy of living, rather than the solemnities of life.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 


resented as its soloists one 


In Arturo Bonucci the Apotlo Clu Club 
armth and ee a glowed 


of the true masters of the cello.. 
in the instrument’s tone and_ the player simply cass d with the 
cadenza of the adagio...The same composer's Russian ons 
reached superb heights of. haunting melody in lyric song. . 
Chopin Nocturne, brilliantly romantic and played with depth a 
feeling and the astounding La Fileuse of Popper, among the bristling 
technicalities of Ne his bow and fingers dance as so many fairies 
at their play. . Louis Times. 


Perfield Teacher in Radio Program 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of January 17 had the fol- 
lowing to say of the concert given for the radio, under the 
direction of Martha E. Smith, a Perfield exponent, of that 


city: 

WSB’s listeners from seven to eight o’clock Tuesday night were 

iven an exhibition of splendid massed choral music, when Martha 
f. Smith, organist and director of the choir of the English Lutheran 
church, presented members of her chorus with individual soloists to 
round out the evening’s pleasure. 

Inspiring sacred music by these splendidly trained singers was a 
fine testimonial to the coaching ability of Miss Smith, who is one of 
Atlanta’s best known and highest esteemed teachers of piano. 

The members of the Lutheran choir who blended their voices with 
exceptionally harmonious beauty, were: (sopranos) Mrs, Fred Tan- 
ner, Gertrude Dismer, Kate Ruth Johnson, Mrs. . B. Ahlgren, 
Mrs, T. C. Satterwhite, Evelyn Satterwhite; (altos) Mrs, E, J. Con- 
over and Mrs, John Aiken; (tenors) j. Conover, C. L. Sease, 
C. E. Seng, and (bassos) V. S. Woodward and Fred Tanner. 

Particularly high lights of _ concert were the saxophone and 
cornet solos, In the Garden sng O My Soul, Bless Thou Jehovah, 
played by C. E, Seng and A. C. Meixell; the cornet solo, Absent, 
f Meixell; the piano solos, Prelude and Schubert's Military 
Bark by Creighton Meixell, of Boys’ High, who is a pupil of 
Miss Smith, and the tuneful and spirited anthems by the choir. 
The ensemble numbers were an excerpt from the cantata, Glory to 
God In the Highest; Sanctus Spiritus, with solo part by Gertrude 
Dismer, soprano; Jerusalem, with solo part by Fred Tanner, bari- 
tone, and a hymn from the Christmas cantata, Story of Bethlehem, 
assisted by A. C, Meixell, cornet. 

Miss Smith, the able sponsor and director of the concert, served 
as accompanist for the other artists. 





Rogers’ Opinion of Harold Berkley 


Harold Berkley, violinist, whose brilliant recital in Aeolian 
Hall earlier in the season attracted widespread attention, 
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and who has been in Cleveland this season, recently appeared 
as soloist in that city with the Orpheus Male Choir. James 
H. Rogers, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, spoke of him the 
following day, as “a performer of outstanding merit. He 
commands, in abundant measure, all the attributes that make 
up the familiar catalogue of violinistic virtues. His tone 
has warmth, volume, carrying power; his technical facility 
is well developed, and he plays with refinement, and as well, 
when occasion demands, with buoyancy and verve. Mr. 
Berkley began with the first movement of the Lalo Sym- 
phonic Espagnole, and pores it with much skill. But we 
liked him best in his c arming voicing of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Hymn to the Sun, and in the Sarasate Jota Aragonesa. 
He made.the sparks fly in the whirling, pulsing rhythms of 
the Spanish violinist’s bravura piece.’ 


Encores—“They Come In by Mail to Dorma 
Lee” 


The above was the headline in the Newark Star-Eagle 
after Dorma Lee had sung to thousands in that city, under 
the management of Gordon Reid. The critic went on to 
say: “Manager A. Gordon Reid has received over 100 let- 
ters requesting an early re-engagement of Miss Lee. Al- 
thought only twenty-two, Miss Lee has a contralto voice that 
is rich in quality and wide in range. She first started to 
sing at the Wilson College at Chambersburg, Pa., and at the 
outbreak of the war, visited nearly every camp in the South, 
where she entertained thousands of soldiers. At present 
Miss Lee is studying under Joseph Regneas, who is one of 
the best known voice teachers in the country.” 

A bit of history regarding this young singer, who is 
heading for grand opera, makes interesting reading. Her 
voice attracted the musicians of Pittsburgh, who sent her 
to Dr. Tertius Noble, organist and music director of the 
choir at St. Thomas’ Church, New York, for advice and 
guidance. He in turn placed ‘her in the hands of the well 
known New York voice teacher and coach, Joseph Regneas. 
Within a few months Mr. Regneas equipped the young singer 
to enable her to succeed Mary Potter, the well known New- 
ark contralto, when she left her local church to accept what 
is said to be the highest salaried church position in America, 
at the Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist, New York City. 

Mr. Regneas predicts for Miss Lee a brilliant career, as 
she is musically intelligent. Newark has been the place of 
debut for Dorma Lee, as it was for Mary Potter and Louise 
Hubbard, now leading soloists in New York. All three 
singers are artist-pupils of Joseph Regneas, who seems to 
have the faculty of reaching 100 per cent. of those working 
with him, leading to the greatest success possible for each 
one, 


Lynnwood Farnam Recital 


Mondays in February, 8:15 p. m., Lynnwood Farnam is 
giving regular recitals at the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, that of February 5, being devoted to French com- 
posers, including the novelty in six movements, Les Heures 
Bourguignonries, by Georges Jacob. February 12, his 
principal number was Widor’s symphony in B; Drifting 
Clouds, (d’Antalffy), Pantomine (Jepson), Idylle (Rhein- 
berger), and Divertissement (Vierne), making up a very 
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interesting and varied program. The seldom heard Widor 
symphony has in its splendid moments, which were well 
brought out by organist Farnam, for he has superabundant 
technic. The d’Antalffy number is of supreme grace, and 
was beautifully interpreted. 

Last Monday's program (February 19) was as follows 
toccata on Ave Maris Stella (Dupré), carillon (Sowerby), 
sonata No. 2 in C minor (Mark Andrews), The Enchanted 
Forest (Stoughton), Plegaria (Prayer) (Torres), From 
God Will I Not Turn, Choral- prelude in F minor (Bach), 
Petite Pastorale (Ravel), Finale in B flat (Franck). 


Her Name Is Mary Jean 


“Her name is Mary Jean,” Emma Roberts, the contralto, 
who in private life is Mrs. Charles Loughhead, announced 
recently upon being asked how one should address her new 
little daughter. “Mary Jean is the kind of name that doesn't 
sound as an old-fashioned hat looks when it’s been worn 
beyond its prime. I think parents, when naming their off 
spring, should consider the fact that their children aren't 
always going to remain dimpled darlings, but will grow 
double chins and lose their hair and teeth in time. just 
imagine an old lady with rheumatism being obliged to sign 
her name ‘Ruby’ or ‘Pansy,’ or a truculent, red-nosed old 
man insisting that his name is ‘Junior.’ Parents are far 
too short-sighted in these poet rs. 

“There is an interesting coincidence connected with the 
name of my little girl,” Miss Roberts added. “On my hus 
band’s side, for seven generations there has always been a 
Mary, and their birthdays have all been in December also, 
like that of my Mary Jean.” 


Umberto Sorrentino in Baltimore 


date of February 12 tenor Umberto Sorrentino 
sends greetings from the Stafford Hotel, Baltimore. He is 
on a short tour previous to appearances in New York 
and vicinity, followed by a tour through the Middle West. 


Under 


Werrenrath Vacations in Florida 


Reinald Werrenrath, prior to his second New York recital 
of the season to be given at Carnegie Hall today, Washing 
ton’s Birthday, went to Miami Beach, Fla., for a two weeks’ 
vacation. He was the guest of Carl Fisher at the Flam 
ingo Hotel for a week, after which he took a trip on board 
James Allison’s yacht, The Sea Horse. Mr. Werrenrath 
gave a recital during his sojourn at the beach. The bariton 
returned north a few days prior to his Carnegie Hall 
recital, to appear in joint concert with Maria Ivogun in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 19. The following day, ory 
ary 20, he was scheduled to give a recital in Bloomfield, 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





With the beginning of Lent the local theaters felt a 
decided dropping off in box office receipts. The season up 
to now has been unusually good, financially and artistically, 
the theaters housing more successful offerings than hitherto 
for a long time. The only important premiere of the week 
was at the Longacre Theater, where Ethel Barrymore 
offered her third play of the current season, under the 
management of Arthur Hopkins. Her new play is The 
Laughing Lady, by Alfred Sutro. After her unsuccessful 
attempt as Juliet, we once more have Miss Barrymore in 
a role in Which she is supreme; where her art and her talent 
assert themselves to the highest degree. The play is a 
modern comedy of English life. Miss Barrymore has sur- 
rounded herself with a capable cast including McKay 
Morris, Violet Kemble Cooper and Cyril Keightly. The 
general impression is that the play is clever, and unani- 
mously the cast received much praise. 

The Chastening, a modern miracle play by Charles Rand 
was offered at the Forty-ninth Street Theater 
The Equity Players are loaning their 
playhouse for ee matinecs during Lent. The cast con- 
tains only three: Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Ken- 
nedy and Margaret Gage. The play was not over-enthusi- 
astically received. 

Unperstupies Have A Romp. 

On Friday afternoon, February 9, all the understudies 
of the Clinging Vine Company had a great chance to show 
what they could do, for a complete performance, styled a 
“special dress rehearsal of understudies,” was given at the 
Knickerbocker Theater, with the regular company sitting 
uit in front and enjoying the work of those who have 
studied to replace them if necessary, It was an astonish- 
ingly good performance, with scarcely a hitch, The young- 
sters went at it with great vigor and enthusiasm, Some 
of them, in fact, proved themselves quite worthy ot a place 
1 the regular cast. 

Irene Dunne, who played Peggy 
evidently made a careful study of Miss Wcod. It was, on 
the whole, imitation, but very clever imitation. Nathanial 
Wagner as Vacarescou deserves special mention, both for 
juis singing and acting, and Royal Hallee, in the hero’s role 
of Jimmy Manning, had a good voice and irresistible appeal. 
lhere was indeed hardly a weak spot in the whole cast, and 
it was a pleasure to hear the fresh young voices Never did 
the sextet of the first act get over better. Composer Harold 
Levey directed the regular orchestra and had as good a time 
as anybody, There was a good sized and friendly audience, 
which surely enjoyed itself. 

Society oF THEATER ORGANISTS ENTERTAIN. 

An entertainment was given by the Society of Theater 
Organists at the Haven Studios, February 12, at midnight. 
Several distinguished guests were present: Hugo Riesen- 
feld, managing director of the Rialto-Rivoli theaters; 
Josiah Zuro and Joseph Littau, conductors, Rialto Theater, 
and Erno Rapee, conductor, Capitol Theater. After dinner 
President Robert Berentsen announced coming events for 
the remainder of the season; the Wanamaker demonstra- 
tion March 9, and, in Music Week, a party April 2; also, 
the examination held on February 20 last. Mr. Riesenfeld 
made a few witty remarks particularly pertaining to theater 
organists (especially one of his own). A novel feature was 
the recitation of two original poems, Cher Ami and Bally 
by Harry Webb Farrington, formerly a major 
in the French army. He is a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Boston University Theological Seminary, and 
lectures in the public schools and elsewhere for the Board 
of Education, 

The program concluded with a number by two dancers 
from the Brooklyn Strand. 

THE STRAND. 

Unusually delightful was the overture at the Strand fast 
week which was designated as Scene de Ballet. For the 
first part there was the Festival Dance and Valse of the 
Hours, of Delibes, excellently played by the Strand Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Carl Edouarde, conductor, and with_ the 
added attraction of beautiful Prizma flowers, faintly show- 
ing upon the regular drop curtain and not the real screen. 
The second part was a Valentine Dance, music by Bocherini, 
charmingly given by Mlle. Chabelska and M. Bourmann. 
The setting was a huge valentine of the lace variety so 
common some years ago, and without which no Valentine's 
Day was complete. The feature picture was Fury, with 
Richard Barthelmess and Dorothy Gish playing the leading 
roles. It is a story of the sea, and accordingly the prologue 
scene was the deck of a ship. The Strand Male Quartet 
sang Three for Jack (Squires) and an old sea chanty, 
Eight Bells, in the finished style which invariably marks 
the work of these artists. M. Bourmann lent additional 
reality to the scene by his excellent rendition of the Sailor's 
Hornpipe, and so much did the audience enjoy his work 
that he was compelled to repeat it. The regular Mark 
Strand Topical Review, and the organ solo, played by 
Percy J. Starnes, musical director, and Ralph S. Brainard, 
completed the program. 

Tue RIAto. 

Java Head, after enjoying a weck’s run and marked popu- 
larity at the Rivoli, moved down to the Rialto last week, 
where it scored with equal effectiveness. Dog Sense, an 
extremely interesting comedy, likewise changed its scene 
of action. The remainder of the program was different. 
First there was the Egmont overture of Beethoven, well 
played by the Rialto Orchestra, Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph 
Littau conducting. It was followed by that popular feature, 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, which this time was Homesick, 
with Borrah Minevitch soloist, on the Wurlitzer Hohner 
harmonica. Evidently most people are homesick, for this 
particular number never fails to score. Then there was 
the Rialto Magazine, and Ruth Chase, soprano, who dis- 
played a soprano voice of much color and power in Dream 
Melody, from Victor Herbert’s Naughty Marietta. A 
Ballet Burlesk completed the bill, Nervo and Knox of the 
Follies, creating many laughs with their crazy antics in a 
Leventhal Music Film. 

Tue Caprror. 


The feature picture here last week was The Christian, 


Kennedy, 
at special matinees. 


Wood's leading role, 


Shannon, 


an unusually good film, and it met with sufficient interest 
to have the management of the Capitol Theater hold it 
over for a second week. The program began with an 
excellent reading of the Tannhauser overture which Erno 
Rappe directed with great skill. The only other musical 
number was Bruno Huhn’s Invictus, sung by Eric Bey. 
William Axt created an original orchestral — and 
the stirring number was greeted with great enthusiasm. 
The entire program is repeated again this week. 
Tue Rivoxt, 

Perhaps the number which aroused the greatest interest 
on the program at the Rivoli last week was the Einstein 
Theory of Relativity. This was an abridged version of the 
popular scientific film on Prof. Albert Einstein’s Theory 
of Relativity, edited and adapted by Prof. Garrett P. Ser- 
viss and Max Fleischer from the European production. The 
one hour version of the film was presented every morning 
at that theater. The film was a thoroughly interesting one, 
and served to show what a great factor the motion picture 
can be in an educational way. Other cinema attractions 
were Marion Davies in Adam and Eva and a Pat Sullivan 
Cartoon Comedy, Felix Lends a Hand. 

As for the music, the program opened with a colorful 
rendition by the orchestra of the overture to La Boheme. 
This was followed by Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, and there 
was much enthusiasm shown because of the many different 
colored lights thrown upon the curtain—an altogether effec- 
tive number. Some fine singing and dancing were done in 
Pastoral. There also was a dance divertissement by the 
Serova Dancers, all of whom are graceful and have a keen 
sense of rhythm. 

Notes, 

Joseph Plunkett, managing director, and Carl Edouards, 
musical director, of the Strand Theater, are introducing 
this week a new feature for the Strand program to be 
known as pres melody symphonies. The first one will 
be Irving Berlin’s Lady of the Evening. 

John Barrymore has signed with the Warner Brothers 
as the star for their forthcoming film version of Deburau 
and Beau Brummel. It is understood that Belasco will 
supervise these productions. 

Lorette Taylor will be seen in the much looked for pro- 
duction, Humoresque, by Fanny Hurst, at the Vanderbilt 
Theater, beginning February 27. 

Henry Myers, a young musician of considerable talent 
and ability, made his first appearance last season as a 
playwright. His play, The First Fifty Years, was one of 
the artistic achievements of the season. It is announced 
that on March 2 a special matinee will be given of the 
Blond Beast at the Plymouth Theater. 

With the success of the Moscow Art Theater, Morris 
Gest is in negotiations with Max Reinhardt, Germany’s 
leading producer, to come to America next season to pre- 
sent some plays here. The plans are not yet definite, but 
if Mr. Gest makes up his mind to have him, Max Reinhardt 
is pretty apt to come. 

Elinor Painter, prima donna, and for the last three sea- 
sons seen on Broadway in musical comedy, is announced to 
appear in a romantic comedy. May JoHNson. 


Seismit-Doda Artist Scores in Concert 


Mrs. Alfred J. Rifkin (Helen Marshall), mezzo soprano, 
created an excellent impression when she sang at the Acade- 
my of Music in Brooklyn on the evening of February 4, 
accompanied at the piano by her teacher, Maestro Chev. 
Seismit-Doda. Her selections were the Un bel di vedremo, 
from Madame Butterfly, and Dream, by Seismit-Doda, 
dedicated to and sung by Caruso. Three days later Mrs. 
Rifkin sang at the Masonic Temple in Brooklyn, and, ac- 
cording to the Brooklyn Times, “She sang beautifully Mu- 
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setta’s Valse Song, from La Boheme, and Dream, by Seis- 
mit-Doda. Her Elegy by Massenet won the hearty approval 
of the gathering. When Apples Grow on the Lilac Tree, 
that delicious episodical lyric, sung as an encore, also called 
for great applause.” 


Telegram Announced Gunster’s Success in 
Atlanta 


After Frederick Gunster’s recital in Atlanta, Ga., on 
February 9, the following telegram was received by his 
managers from the president of the Fine Arts Club, under 
whose auspices the affair was held: “Gunster scored 
success in recital for Fine Arts Club.” On February 5, the 
tenor was equally as successful in a recital for the Music 
Lover’s Club, of Rome, Ga. 


Paul Althouse on Tour 


Paul Althouse, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, continues to score one success after the other on 
tour. Among his recent recitals were appearances in Nor- 
folk and Omaha, Neb.; Belton, Texas, and Atchison, Kans. 
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Sigrid Onegin Soloist with Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society 


Sigrid Onegin, Metropolitan Opera, contralto, gave the 
program for the February musicale of the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society, Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, president. 
Mme. Onegin was in splendid voice and charmed her enthu- 
siastic audience, which insisted upon additional numbers and 
recalled her many times. She opened her program with 
Che faro senza Euridice from Gluck’s Orpheus and Euro- 
dice, sung with a power and a depth of sympathetic insight 
which could not fail in its appeal. Her second appearance 
was the herald for an unusually attractive group, which 
included Martini’s Plaisir d’Amore, Paisiello’s Nel corpin 
non, Joncieres Chanson sarazene and Schubert’s Erlkonig. 
Rarely indeed has this last number been given a rendition 
so replete with dramatic intensity and with so remarkable 
a differentiation of the various parts. It assumed a vitality 
hitherto only suspected. By special request Mme. Onegin 
gave the familiar Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix by Saint-Saens 
—a request for which everyone was duly grateful. 

For her group in English she chose I Heard a Cry (Arms 
Fisher), At the Well (Richard Hageman), Ah Love But 
‘a Day (Mrs. H. H. A. Beach), April (Victor Harris) 
and The Blind Ploughman (Robert Coningsby Clarke). Of 
these she was most successful in the Hageman number and 
that of Clarke. The latter was another request number 
and as sung by Mme. Onegin its beauty, both of words and 
music, left an ineffaceable impression. She concluded her 
program with Orsini’s “aria from Donizett’s Lucrezia 
Borgia. Michael Raucheisen played excellent accompani- 
ments, 
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even a better impression at their first orchestral perform- 
ance, The balance of the program was given to excerpts 
from Wagner's Siegfried (second and third acts) and the 
prelude to Die Meistersinger, and the Bach concerto in 
G major—a very interesting meal, well served to the audi- 
ence by that wizard of the baton, Frederick Stock, whose 
reading of each number was masterly. Stock is one of 
the most brilliant soloists chosen by the management. of 
the Chicago Symphony and as pointed out by other critics, 
he is today one of the great Wagnerian conductors, and as 
suggested by the critics of the Chicago Tribune, he should 
be given a chance to wield the baton over the destinies of 
a Wagnerian opera at the Auditorium. True, there are at 
the Auditorium two other masters, Polacco and Panizza, 
both of whom are great exponents of the master of 
Bayreuth, but no greater attraction could be secured by 
the Chicago Civic Opera than Stock to conduct one or 
two of the German works listed on the prospective list of 
operas for next season. His reading of the Siegfried 
excerpts would indicate that under his direction the work 
would be given a wonderful reading. Rene Devries. 


Easton Engaged for Louisville Music 
Convention 

Florence Easton, the Metropolitan soprano who is now 
on a western concert tour, has been engaged for a recital 
in’ Louisville, Ky., on April 4. The performance will be 
given in the ballroom of the Seelbach Hotel as the big 
feature of the Kentucky Music Teachers’ annual meeting, 
and will take rank as one of the most important musical and 
social events of the season in the southern city. 


Helen Moller and Pupils Again Delight 


Those interested in the recitals of Helen Moller and her 
pupils, atop the Lexington Theater, have come to look 
forward eagerly to each newly announced event, for there 
is always a program offered which is not only delightful 
but also which leaves one much the happier in spirit. 

On Sunday night, February 18, Miss Moller and her 
pupils presented many new dances, in each of which was 
exhibited that fine artistry which has made this well known 
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dancer and teacher, as well as her pupils, so popular. 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata was especially interesting, 
.and other numbers by Chopin, Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms, as well as lesser known composers, were delight- 
fully given. It is too bad that Miss Moller does not 
announce the names of her pupils so that credit can be 
given to each one. Suffice it to say, however, that each 
selection was a delicious morsel in itself, and Miss Moller’s 
interpretations, as have already been lauded so many times, 
were well worth going far to see. 





Heifetz for Orient 


Arrangements have been made for Jascha Heifetz to 
make a tour of the Orient this coming summer and fall, 
which will keep him cut of the country until January 1, 
1924. His next recital here, on Sunday afternoon, April 1, 
in Carnegie Hall, will be his last recital for nearly a whole 
year in this country. His next tour will again be under 
the management of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
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Carl Fischer 


Carl Fischer, nationally known music publisher and maker 
of musical instruments, died at his home, 2211 Broadway, 
on Wednesday, February 14. He had only been ill for a 
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few weeks and his death came as a tremendous surprise 
to his friends and business associates. 

Last year the Carl Fischer Music House celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of that organization. For years Mr. 
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Fischer was recognized as one of the most influential pub- 
lishers and manufacturers in the United States, and during 
his half century of activity he contributed much to the artis- 
tic life of this country. 

Carl Fischer was born December 7, 1847, in Buttstaedt, 
Saxony, the youngest of seven children, As a small child 
he showed a marked talent for music and was sent to 
study the violin and French horn under Kapellmeister 
Haras in Gotha. His brothers were in the musical instru- 
ment business. He later went to Markneukirchen, where 
the great factories of musical instruments were. So skilled 
was he in this line of endeavor that he was commissioned 
to complete the set of brass instruments for the Paris expo- 
sition. 

During this stay in Paris he met Distin, the English 
manufacturer, who took him to London as the head of 
one of his branch organizations. He returned to Bremen 
during the year of 1869 to take care of his brother’s inter- 
ests. In 1872 he came to the United States and went into 
the musical instrument business, at the same time accept- 
ing professional engagements as a musician, and shortly 
venturing into the music publishing business, which has 
grown to such proportions. 

The career of Carl Fischer is most interesting. He was 
a unique figure in the music publishing world. He stood 
for integrity and steadfastness of purpose, and the growth 
of the Carl Fischer Music House is a permanent monu- 
ment to his years of tireless effort in developing one of 
the great musical industries of America. He published a 
monthly magazine, The Metronome, not only an artistic 
magazine but also one of great practical interest for orches- 
tras and band music, and today one of the most authori- 
tative magazines of its kind. A few years later Mr 
Fischer created another monthly magazine, the Musical 
Observer, which occupies a unique place with the American 
artist and student. 

Mr. Fischer leaves a son, Walter Fischer, 
daughters. Walter Fischer has been associated 
father in the Carl Fischer Music House. 


Alois Trnka 


Alois Trnka, the violinist, recently located in White 
Plains, died at a Stamford sanitarium, February 9, of acute 
bronchitis. For some time past he had not been well, 
and spent some months in the Southwest recuperating, 
whereas, in former days he was a familiar figure in the 
concert and recital world of New York. He was nearly 
forty years of age, and married twice, his second wife 
dying a year ago. One of his best-known pupils was 
David Hochstein, the Rochester violinist, who was a ser- 
geant in the U. S. A. military forces in France, and, 
following a scouting expedition, utterly disappeared. Mr. 
Trnka played solos and ensemble music with equal merit, 
and the present writer, although it was a dozen or more 
years ago, recalls how superbly he played the violin parts 
of the sonata in C minor by Grieg. He did his share also 
toward making Bohemian composers known in America, 
for he was of that birth. 
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Mrs. J. C. Van Duyne 


Mrs. J. C. Van Duyne, sister of Caryl Bensel, passed away 
very suddenly on February 10. Mrs. Van Duyne was the 
possessor of a beautiful soprano voice and had been soloist 
at one time for several years in the Glen Ridge Congrega 
tional Church, also in St. Luke’s and Unity churches, 
Montclair. She was active in the Montclair Music Club and 
the Choral Society of Glen Ridge,, and a member of the 
Women’s Club of Glen Ridge. She was a pupil for years 
of Walter S. Young and F. X. Arens 


Frank Wurzburg 


Frank Wurzburg, leader of the Furniture City Band and 
outstanding among those who have promoted love of music 
in Grand Rapids, died February 2 at the Reeds Lake Sani 
tarium. Mr. Wurzburg was a native of Grand Rapids and 
during his life time has been connected with practically 
every band and orchestra organized there. 
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FOR SALE—Fine French violin, famous 
maker, $350. Present owner paid more, 








I want to meet a lady or gentleman of 
superior :ocial standing and broad ac- 
quaintance in the Metropolitan district, 
who is in no way affiliated with any 
vocal studio, but who could, (after a 
confidential exchange of credentials) 
help secure pupils for a teacher of sing- 
ing who is a party of refinement, edu- 
cation and experience. Liberal re- 
muneration.—Address: “N. H. D.,” care 
MusicaL Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 














in Paris, before the war. Another bar- 
gain—old Italian Gagliano, splendid condi- 
tion, beautiful tone, ddress “F. 
V. O.,” care Musicac Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—A few rare violins suitable 
for artist or collector: Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Lupot, Tecchler, Platner, 
Carcassi, Gagliano, Aletzie; Guadagnini 
viola and fine old ’cello. All being offered 
at low prices for early sale. F. 
McDonnell, 1341 Jefferson Avenue, D., 
Scranton, Pa. 


CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 
is an opportunity to buy a large, flourish- 
ing Conservatory of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 
ber of years. The school is situated in 
one of the best parts of the city and oc- 








cupies premises under a long lease at a 
very favorable rental. The registration 
for this season is practically filled and 
the proposition offers exceptional advan- 
tages. The present owner desires to sell 
because of ill health. For particulars 
address “A. L. S.,” care of MusicaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WANTED—Fine artist teacher of piano. 
Address Musical Artist Teachers’ Agency, 
Allen-Pichler Co., 56 West 39th Street, 
New York. Tel. Fitzroy 2185. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 
Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele; 
office, 41 West Ninth Street; telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. Houses in best central 
locations. Distinctive features of reliable 
service. Residence studios with private 
baths, steam heat, electric light, and fire- 


places. Suitable for professional and busi- 
ness people of refinement. Club-like, busi- 
ness-like. Several ‘arge single studio 
vacancies. Leases from $900 up. Studios 
for short time reservation having Stein- 
way grand pianos at 125 East 37th Street, 
telephone Murray Hill 0991 











A geen ty Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Labvratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from Page 62). 


Musicale, The duet numbers were especially well liked. 
Dorothy Lea, teacher of music in the Palo Alto Schools, 
was the accompanist. 

At the Vesper service in the Memorial Church, Warren 
D. Allen, university organist, played the twelfth and 
last part of Ernest Austin’s Pilgrim's Progress. He was 
assisted by Sara Bibby Brown, soprano; Ruth Garten, 
soprano; Esther Houk Allen, contralto ; Marshall Monroe, 
tenor; George B. Little, tenor; Cuthbert Tibbe, bass; 
Elizabeth Pierce and Bolton White, violinists. Organ 
numbers with chorus included the Hallelujah Chorus from 
the Messiah 

The Community 
Samuel Savannah, 
audience. The performers were all young, 
showed assurance and clean musicianship. 

Schubert Club, the girls’ chorus corresponding to the 
men's glee club, assisted by Kurt von Grudinski, baritone, 
Ruth May Friend, soprano; Elizabeth Pierce, violinist; 
Latham True, pianist, and Mrs. True, dramatic reader, 
gave a splendid program in the Little Theater. The club 
was heard in two groups of three selections, one of modern, 
the other of classical numbers. The Russian baritone sang 
songs in Latin, German, Russian and English, displaying 
a warm, rich voice Eneores, because of an established 
Little Theater custom, were graciously declined. Synge’s 
Riders to the Sea was read by Mrs. True, with piano accom 
paniments by Latham True and soprano obligatos by Ruth 
May Friend C. W. & 


House concert, given by the pupils of 
violinist, afforded pleasure to a capacity 
but their work 


TACOMA 


Tacoma, Wash., January 31.—The 
Musical Club Chorus, with Arthur Middleton as 
artist, was a delightful affair. This large chorus 
of women, under the direction of Frederick Wallis, pre- 
sented a program of special interest, revealing utmost 
care in select-on and grouping of the twelve numbers. The 
chorus sings without scores and has splendid tone quality 
and volume. Indian Lullaby (A. S. Vogt) was given 
unaccompanied, with fine effect Other numbers were 
Morning Hymn (Henschel) and Silver (Victor Harris), 
with soprano obligato sung by Mrs. Percy J. Starke 
Lullaby in Sorrow (Gaines), with baritone obligato, sung by 
Arthur Middleton, was one of the finest numbers. Pauline 
Endres, club accompanist, added greatly to the success 
of the concert. Arthur Middleton was greeted with en- 
thusiasm. His numbers were greatly enjoyed and he most 
generously responded with encores. He was ably accom- 
panied by Stewart Wille 

Two very fine artists have been heard in concert recentlv: 
Emma Calve and May Peterson. Mme. Calve was in fine 
fettle and gave a dramatic rendition of all her songs. 
May Peterson is a great favorite with musical Tacomans, 
having been soloist with the Ladies’ Music Club Chorus. 

Two concerts have been given at the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Club by members of the Ladies’ Musical Club. 


winter concert of the 
Ladies’ 


issisting 
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The first presented Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert, soprano, in 
Japanese songs. The second concert was given by Paul 
McCoole, pianist, of Seattle; one of Boyd Wells’ Artist 
Class. He plays with understanding and a fine technic. 
Bach, Scarlatti and Chopin numbers made up his program. 
Viola Wasterlain, violinist, a young girl still in her ‘teens, 
shows marked ability and bids fair to become an artist 
of exceptional merit. She recently played Wieniawski’s 
second concerto with surety and precision. She was ably 
accompanied by Margaret McAvoy. Mrs. Percy J. Starke, 
soprano, sang with fine tone and the brilliancy that marks 
her works. Mrs. A. B. Gilmore was her accompanist. 
S 


Georgette LaMotte Plays on Top of Eiffel 
Tower 


Hoisting a concert grand piano to the top platform of the 
sky-piercing Eiffel Tower in Paris would appear to be a 


Harris & Ewing Photo 
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tremendous task, but it was accomplished for the first time 
recently when the French Government engaged an Ameri- 
can pianist, Georgette LaMotte, for a radio broadcasting 
test. 

Miss LaMotte, who boasts fifty per cent Chippewa blood, 
is a native daughter of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, and has been 
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in the French capital for almost a year putting the finishing 
touches to her musical education. She played the second 
Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt, a Chopin scherzo and Mac- 
Dowell’s To the Sea, which were heard by American and 
French radio fans within a radius of seven hundred miles. 

Among those present at the broadcasting test were Leon 
Berard, Minister of Fine Arts; Count and Countess de 
Sonia; Charles F. Horner, of Kansas City, and Mrs. 
Murdock Eaton, of Wichita, Kans. Miss LaMotte is now 
engaged in a series of piano recitals in France, Spain, Aus- 
tria and Holland. 


May Korb Believes in “Signs” 


May Korb, the charming coloratura soprano who scored a 
success at her New York recital, admits that she believes in 

“signs.” It seems that Miss Korb has several times con- 
sidered the advisability of giving up her musical career. 
Every time she gave this possibility a mere thought she 
immediately received. an important engagement, as if there 
were someth:ng somewhere that was reading her thoughts 
and answering, “Give up? I won't give you a chance to 
give up. Here is your next engagement.’ 

Just as Miss Korb had practically decided to give up her 
church position, as it made it impossible for her to accept 
any engagements on Sunday, she received a letter offering 
her the posit.on of soprano soloist at the Temple of B'nai 
Jershurun in Newark. Miss Korb was all the more sur- 
prised because she did not know that this position was open. 
On expressing her surprise about this fact, she was an- 
swered—"“Miss Korb it is only dpen to you "and it was 
again as if some unknown voice had said, “You shall not 
give up your church work”—and so it appears that when- 
ever May Korb has difficulty to decide one way or the other 
some such incident occurs to make the decision easy. 


A Busy Fortnight for Theo Karle 


Theo Karle is spending a busy fortnight on his tour of the 
Coast, beginning with his appearance as soloist with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra under Walter Henry 
Rothwell in Pasadena on February 18. On ghee 20 
Mr. Karle was heard in a at Oroville, Cal.; on the 
23rd he goes to Willows, Cal.; on the 27th to Mercer, Cal., 
and on March 3 he gives another recital in Los Angeles. 
Thomas George will be at the piano for Mr. Karle at his 
recital appearances. Mr. Karle’s programs will comprise 
selections from Giordani, Gretchaninoff, Brahms, Rach- 
maninoff, La Forge, Ponchielli and others. 


Gunster Engaged for Syracuse Festival 

Frederick Gunster has been engaged for the Central New 

York Music Festival to be held at Syracuse on May 1 next. 

The tenor will sing Haydn’s Seasons. This mon‘h he is 
appearing in recital and concert in the South. 
Millie Ryan in Florida 

Millie Ryan, New York vocal teacher, who was seriously 

ill with bronchial pneumonia, has gone to Palm Beach, Fla., 


to recuperate. She is stopping at the Hotel Royal "Poin- 
ciana. 
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The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 


New York City. 
Dear Sirs— 
You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 


Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 
tone and expres- 


It is so coquimely beautiful in 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world. 
Sincerely, 


i ee 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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